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_ THE NEW HUNGARIAN QUARTERLY 


It is quite an undertaking for Hungarians to edit and publish in Budapest 
an English-language periodical intended to be read in the English-speak- 
ing world. In the audacity and difficulty of this task—and it is not only the 
linguistic difficulty we have in mind—there is something of what the Hun- 
garian language denotes by the word virtus. This term is not identical with 
the Latin virtus, from which it derives, and is only a remote relative of the 
English virtue. Virtus is an undertaking which at first sight surpasses the 
strength of a person or of a group, but in itself or in its aims is too significant 


__and attractive for its challenge to be resisted. 


Could a more attractive task be conceived of than to afford English- 
speaking readers, one of the world’s largest language groups, an insight into 


the life and thinking of a small but much-talked-about, and so often misre- 


presented, nation? Moreover, what aim could be more significant than that 
of promoting mutual knowledge and deeper understanding among the na- 
tions? This aim, amidst all the dangers and threats of the nuclear age, implies 
confidence in peace, attachment to life and respect for man. We are aware 
of the fatal change that an increase in the Strontium go content of the 
atmosphere might bring about in the conditions of life on earth. Hungarian 
readers were dismayed at the brief press report from Britain last spring that 
there had been an increase of Strontium go in the bones of newborn infants. 
It is the intention of this periodical to try to reduce, if only by a few units, 
the ‘Strontium 90’ of misinformation and ignorance apparent in the atmos- 
phere of international relations today. 

The editorial staff of this magazine would be lacking in ‘virtus’ if they 
were to pursue that aim by reducing their work to a sort of information 
service supplying data and handing out declarative statements. To avoid this, 
we mean to deal in this magazine not only with the successes achieved in 
socialist construction in Hungary, but also with its problems. Indeed, these 
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problems will be discussed more often than the successes, because it is our 
ambition—in the words of our early twentieth century poet Endre Ady, but 
with a change of person—to “Show ourselves to all mankind, That they may 
look on us.” And, speaking of poetry, we want English-speaking readers to 
share out belief that Hungary boasts some really good poets; we want to 
break down the barrier of an isolated language and give other nations a 
glimpse of a literature which, we like to believe, is not unworthy of standing 
beside Bartdék’s music. 

Literature and other spheres of culture provide, in our opinion, the best 
medium for obtaining a picture of the Hungarian realities of today and for 
studying Hungary’s past. We shall publish English versions of Hungarian 


short stories, extracts from novels and plays, and, so far as the limitations 


of translation make it possible, also of poems, for it is in lyric poetry, perhaps, 
that Hungarian writing is found at its best. At the same time, we feel 
bound to honour the spirit of the English language and shall consequently 
do our best to master the art of understatement; and in formulating the pre- 
ceeding sentence we are fully aware of this obligation. It is our hope that the 
literary articles to be published by us will convince our readers that we have 
not been exaggerating. In general, we intend—without omitting reviews and 
comments—to let the original works speak for themselves as much as possi- 
ble. This endwillbe served, apart from the afore-mentioned literary material, 
both fictional and non-fictional, by reproductions from the field of fine arts. 
Nor shall we shrink from reprinting musical scores when reviewing some 
composition that merits such procedure. Considerable space will be devoted 
to problems of education and schooling, now in the forefront of public 
attention in all countries. We shall publish analyses and surveys dealing 
with the social, especially the economic, transformation of and advance in 
this country’s life. A prominent place will be assigned to Hungary’s rela- 
tions with other countries, her participation in international forums, and her 
international contacts in the spheres of economy, science and culture. Parti- 
cular attention will be paid to Hungary’s relations, past and present, with 
Britain, the United States and other countries where English is also current. 
Publishing without an assured readership may be possible in the case of 
information booklets or propaganda sheets. It is certainly out of the question 
with periodicals. Now, although the readership of THE NEW HUNGA- 
RIAN QUARTERLY is, at the moment, an imaginary one, we do not 
intend to limit its scope to publishing what we want to say, but also to give 
space to what its readers may be interested in. We shall, therefore, take a 
stand on topics of concern to the English-speaking reader, on issues currently 
under debate in the English-speaking world and discussed in the press, 
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PROBLEMS OF STYLE 


AND THE NEW PUBLIC 
by 
LASZ1+O" BO. ke 


...and the world — 
I’ve known; all fading past me into peace. 
(Siegfried Sassoon) 


t is not in my line to make speeches at anniversaries: my memory 

seems to favour hard facts and is less apt to recall emotional scenes, 

Not even now, when Hungary celebrates the fifteenth anniversary 

of the end of the anti-fascist war and of her liberation, do I visual- 
ize the great historical fresco of the period; what my memory conjures 
up are the amusing turmoil and the touching confusion that character- 
ized cultural life in the first moments of peace. 

Having been in a P. O. W. camp at the end of the war, I did not wit- 
ness those first moments of peace at home; but when I came back-in Oc- 
tober 1945, I had no difficulty in reconstructing what had happened be- 
tween spring and autumn. It was a period of recordings of diaries written, 
sketches drawn and marches composed. All and sundry hastened to record 
the last days of the war, to describe the first moments of liberation when 
incredulity gave place to rapture, to draw a picture of smoking buildings, 
of demolished bridges and to write the words of enthusiastic marches 
for the novel mass movements of a life resuscitated. The marches have, 
since, faded away, the work of reconstruction has turned those sketches 
into historical documents, but the diaries—though startlingly uniform 
in their contents—are still highly interesting. The cellar-style of air- 
raid shelters knows little variety; the psychology of trembling people 
crowded together into close places does not produce a great variety as far 
as literary efforts are concerned; the soldiers of the liberating army wore 
uniforms, and—when appearing in the twilight of the poorly illuminated 
air-raid shelters—the white snow-mantles of the liberators could not fail 
to have a stupefying effect upon the inmates. Although consisting of iden- 
tical elements, the diary-notes are nonetheless stimulating; reading them 
today, one is appalled to find how man’s horizon is narrowed down in 
the humiliating agony of trembling for his bare existence; everybody de- 
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scribes his own air-raid shelter and the first soldier who meant his own, 
_ individual liberation. 
- The period of recordings was followed by that of a turmoil the like of 
which was unprecedented in the forum of Hungarian arts. Writers, paint- 
"ers, musicians, sculptors, architects, theatre people—all and sundry felt 
_ that their time had now come. And not only those experienced this feeling 
_ who had been silenced by the spreading of fascism in Hungary, be it by 
_ having become victims of so-called racial legislation, or by having become 
; exposed to political persecution, or again by having chosen voluntary si- 
lence in order to detach themselves from a public life which had turned 
ever more unbearable since the end of the thirties. Everybody found his 
_ voice: all those who, for half a century, had been pushed into the back- 
ground, passed over and silenced by an arch-conservative official cultural 
_ policy, by the profiteering publishers, by the corrupt press pandering to 
the taste of the petty bourgeoisie, by the leading literary cliques—all these 
_ people began to vent their feelings. 
_ Thus, not only the young and fresh voices of pioneers were heard, but also 
* the croaking of hoary naturalists, senile activists, aged painters and sculp- 
_ tors whose post-impressionist pictures and constructivist sketches had been 
rejected by the hanging committee at the beginning of the twenties; one 
perceived the rediscovered voice of doddering musicians who had got stuck 
somewhere at the first revolutionary attempts of Stravinsky, Barték and 
Schénberg; all of them were now clamouring for the right to continue and 
lead to victory what they had begun in 1910. Foxed manuscripts, discol- 
oured pictures and also “modern” pieces of music were dug up which— 
for all their ostentatious atonality—are not less alien to an audience of our 
days than would be a song composed for some old posthorn. The in- 
fluence of freedom on the arts manifested itself in a way as if, instead 
_ of the angel of liberty, a belated disciple of Freud had proclaimed the 

“principle of “the unrestricted gratification of individuality and the over- 
coming of inhibitions”: everybody was eager to display his own self, 
wanted to be indemnified for old offences, was for psychological compen- 
sations. 

Although many undeservedly silenced human values and many fresh 
and promising talents were brought to the surface in this chaos, there 
was but a single group which seemed to be led by a consciously purpose- 
ful idea, that of the Marxist writers. This group was by no means composed 
of members of the same level, same age and same style: some of them 
had returned from an exile of many decades and others had but recently 
joined the group. They nevertheless promptly succeeded in finding a com- 
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mon platform by setting themselves the target of representing society faith- 
fully and in perspective, achieving the democratization of style and real- 
izing in literature the basic principles of socialist-realist art; in doing so, 
they were relying on the experiences drawn from the development of Soviet _ 
art. We should sin against historical veracity if we did not mention — 

that, at the outset, this community of principles failed to attract the intro- 
verted artists. Such initial failure was only natural at that time; it was not 
yet possible to go beyond an integration of principles, and no uniform 


practice could be evolved at such an early hour. The development of the 


various branches of art was far from being well-balanced; neophytic ex- 
cesses were unavoidable at that stage, and progress was slowed down by | 
a dogmatism intent upon the rigid application of principles. 

We should likewise sin against historical veracity if we omitted to add 
that the attitude of the Marxist writers nevertheless produced a percep- 
tible effect. It has become quite customary to simplify this effect by attrib- 
uting it to the increasing political influence of the Communist Party or 
the consolidation of its power after 1948. Nobody having some knowledge 
of the process of artistic creation will believe that it is possible to promote 
artistic trends by administrative measures. 

Postwar chaos was soon followed by the period to which I like to refer 
as that of “touching confusion.” A new situation had arisen in the wake 
of political development. Industrialization, the reorganization and mecha- 
nization of agriculture, the liberation of the formerly oppressed proletariat 
and the poor peasantry and their increasing political influence on the one 
hand, and the nationalization of the publishing houses and theatres on 
the other, brought about a profound change in the cultural conditions of 
the Hungarian people and widened the possibilities of art most radically. 
It was a very thin layer of society—a few thousand intellectuals—to whom 
artists could speak before 1945. They were overawed from above by the 
censorship of a power that showed complete indifference to and was even 
suspicious of the arts, while—below them—there was a whirling mass of 
several millions who had always been indifferent to or extremely unassuming 
in literary matters on account of their low living standard, of the deadly 
struggle against unemployment and—in the case of the poor peasantry— 
owing to the lack of education. In these classes, only the organized workers 
had cultural requirements. 

: This situation underwent a radical change after 1945. The artists who, 
— ec ae eat ares Aa and continued to speak in a voice meant 
steners were dismayed by suddenly real- 


izing that their voice was heard, enjoyed or criticized by millions. 
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_ Genuine artists felt a true emotion but were at the same time embar- 
tassed at the sight of this mass demand. They realized they had to convey 
their message without lowering their artistic standard and yet in such a 
form as was acceptable to masses which were longing for culture and had 
found their way to the fold of culture without antecedents or traditions. 
_ This was a difficult problem of style; it was a practical problem of para- 
_mount importance that had to be solved without delay. 
Be It is by no means easy to explain why this problem of style was so 
"grave, for it is rooted in the soil of Hungarian literary history. Wishing 
_ to limit myself to speaking only of the present period of our literature and 
arts, I am loath to expatiate upon cultural history even in outlines, I do 
_ not wish to go into the past because gazing at family photographs is a pas- 
time dreary beyond words, and also because I could not hide the sadness 
"inevitably conjured up by the memoires of a wearisome past. In order to 
_ give a realistic background to what I want to say, I must nevertheless ad- 
duce a few historical data. 
_ For historical reasons I do not intend to expatiate upon, Latin was 
* Hungary’s official language as also the language of science up to the middle 
_ of the nineteenth century; even fiction written in Latin survived as far as 
the end of the seventeenth century. In addition, a policy of Germaniza- 
_tion—sometimes by tetroristic, sometimes by more subtle means—was 
steadily in progress during the four centuries of Hapsburg domination. 
Therefore, the primary object of Hungarian literature was to spread ideas 
that were thought to incite readers against political and cultural oppres- 
sion and to do it in the language of the people, that is, in Hungarian. It 
follows that the fundamental problems of our literature were of a polit- 
ical and linguistic nature in the past. 

This situation was not essentially altered by the fact that—led by the 
desire to resist German political and cultural aggression—French and 

English influences were favoured by the most prominent figures of Hunga- 
rian literature. Thus, sui generis literary tendencies were always overshad- 
owed by political considerations. 

It is necessary to know at least this much of our literary history in order 
to understand my statement that our literature, or, for that matter, other 
branches of Hungarian art, had no real problems of style in the past. 

All this is not to say that certain stylistic tendencies were not afoot in 
Hungarian literature or that stylistic controversies were unknown to Hun- 
garian writers. However, all such tendencies and struggles remained con- 
fined to the innérmost circles of literature without—save in a few exception- 
al cases—extending beyond a limited group’ of initiates. Our people was 
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struggling for its bare existence and responded only to what seemed to 
promote the success of the struggle, and only those signals were picked up 
by. the mass of outsiders which they considered vitally important. They 
were as little concerned with the style of these signals, as is a fighting 
soldier with the key in which the bugle is sounded. Cultural requirements 
or the taste of the public played a subordinate part in the life of the arts. 

Janos Horvath, the Nestor of Hungary’s literary historians, defined 
literature in 1922 in the following terms: “Spiritual contact between writ- 
ers and readers through the medium of written works,” and it is no mere 
chance that this definition met with a complete lack of comprehension or 
was received with astonishment. 

Artistic freedom became a reality in 1945, but it was only in the course 
of ever progressing development after 1945 that a peculiar phenomenon 
emerged: artistic freedom gave rise to problems of style. If artists are in a 
position to speak not to thousands but to millions of people, the question 
inevitably arises of how to speak to these millions. The problem was 
complicated by the fact that the rise in the size of the public was not 
merely an arithmetically measurable growth. The public, besides having 
increased in number, had become more differentiated inasmuch as not only 
the number of intellectuals had increased but also millions of previously 
illiterate or culturally backward workers and peasants had turned into read- 
ers, enjoyers of art and listeners to music. Historical development made 
our creative artists grasp the fact that a relationship between writer and 
reader, painter or sculptor and spectator, composer or musician and listen- 
er is established through the medium of style; our artists began to under- 
stand that the question of style had ceased to be a problem of the artist 
alone, to be solved by him alone, and that their style would determine 
the radius of the circle within which their message would be perceived— 
that on their style would depend the effect their creations produce. 

Were Ia philosopher of history, I should surely feel dismayed on discoy- 
ering that a revolutionary upheaval and the reorganization of society mani- 
fests itself as a problem of style in the field of arts. However, being but 
a modest chronicler of events, I must content myself with recording the 
fact that the phenomenon in question did indeed produce dismay in the 
world of arts. There was consternation and—as is usual in such cases—the 
problem had been oversimplified in order to settle it as quickly and as 
simply as seemed possible. 

A new slogan was soon coined by the representatives of our literature and 
arts: democratism of style. But a slogan is no panacea even if it happens to 
express a desirable tendency, as it did in the given instance. 
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_. Both those who had launched and those who had accepted the slogan, 
understood democratism of style to mean a certain simplification of litera- 
ture and art. They were led by the well-meant desire that artists should 
“meet their new public halfway so as to make it conscious of the fact that 
it was entitled to the enjoyment of culture and to make it understand that 
the world of culture was open to all who wanted to explore it. This imposed 
on artists the task of representing the problems of social metamorphosis, 
problems of public interest, in a clear and commonly understandable form. 
‘i As soon as our artists took this course, they found themselves confronted 
with two dangers. The first consisted in too prompt success. It was quite 
easy to find subjects of sweeping interest, and nothing seemed easier than 
to elaborate them in the primitive manner of didactic tales, to paint them 
in the manner of illustrative naturalism or compose them in the manner 
of “tema senza variazioni.” A limited number of conventional subjects 
were soon elaborated and a style was soon evolved which returned to the 
“great popular poets of the nineteenth century in the field of lyric poetry, to 
“the great realists of the end of the nineteenth century in the field of prose 
*literature, to the style of genre paintings in the domain of pictorial art and 
to somewhere between Brahms and Grieg in the domain of music—quite 
as if the great style-revolutions of the twentieth century had never occurred. 
The second danger consisted in the fact that the demand for subjects of 
public interest and the requirement to represent them in an unambiguous 
form were felt by some artists as interference in their creative freedom. 
Feeling offended, they decided to resist such interference as well as the 
desire of the public and preferred to resort to extremes in content and 
bizarrerie in form. . 
This attitude continued to intrigue public opinion for quite a long time. 
“Why are writers silent?” was the frequently asked question, for it was 
especially in the realms of literature that silence had become conspicuous. 
One was inclined to regard such silence as hostility, as a defection and fall- 
‘ing away from the socialist trend of our literature. Needless to say that 
interpretations of this kind were too hasty; there were really very few 
among the “silent” writers who were unwilling to adopt the new style and 
it was rather the manner of realization that deterred them. 
The fact that many of the new creations were dogmatic in con- 
tents and schematic in form was passed over in silence for a long time, 
without, however, ceasing to preoccupy public opinion. The latter was 
misled by erroneous generalization also in this instance: utterly muis- 
taken and second-rate works were considered as representing the realization 
of correct aims. That those responsible for our official literary policy 
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—a policy which was correct as regards fundamental principles but frequent- 
ly wrong and often intolerant as regards its methods—accepted this point 
view; and the fact (why not speak of it?) that a fair number of dogmatic- 
schematic literary works had appeared also. in the Soviet Union at the end 
of the forties, induced us to accuse ourselves of being still overinfluenced 
by the taste of a bygone age and deterred us from tracing the evil to the 
works themselves. 

The sweeping change wrought in the Socialist camp by the Twentieth 


Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which courageously _ 


exposed. the mistakes of the past and laid open the path for internal crit- 


icism, meant a turning point in Hungarian arts as well. The period of | 


intolerant mistrust came to an end and the liquidation of dogmatic sche- 
matism was set afoot. 


The liquidation of dogmatism and schematism was interpreted in certain 
instances as a liquidation of the fundamental style problem of our artists, | 
a discarding of the democracy of style. What actually happened was just — 


the opposite. Two things had become manifest as soon as dogmatism and 


schematism were discredited. While we were harping on past mistakes we 
failed to perceive that our efforts made so far had not been quite futile and 


that a change of style had actually occurred, that our world of arts had 


undergone a metamorphosis. Whether our artists were willing or unwilling | 


to pay heed to a democratization of style, they were compelled to change 
their style under the changed historical conditions, and this compulsion 
was not imposed on them by any extrinsic factors. 

_ Let me emphasize: the change in acoustics was by no means due to an 
increase in the number of readers and art patrons—it was produced by the 
fact that the whole of society had been turned into readers and art patrons. 
A mere numerical increase would have made no difference between Hunga- 
rian art before and after 1945; for it should be borne in mind that works 
written in the great world languages are read by a still greater number of 
people. 

The change in acoustics is due to the circumstance that all social 
classes have turned into readers and that the new readers, the new art pa- 
trons, the new music audience look upon literature and arts as their prop- 
erty; that they feel entitled to make demands on it; that they are not 
ae with amusing themselves; that their interest is not merely a pro- 
oa — tae expect literature and ue arts to reveal their own destiny, 

plain the world to them; the patrons of literature and art 


are no longer members of a narrow circle, they are the millions of whom 
society 1s composed, 
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A sort of primary and direct attention is paid to art, and—consciously or 
unconsciously—artists realize the possibilities so offered. Far from being 
lampered, an artist who has the privilege of conveying his message not to a 
“harrow stratum of intellectuals, not to a single social class but to all classes, 
to the entire society, to everybody, must feel that he is enjoying the 
"-gteatest possible freedom. Just imagine: after the bard chanting at the 
_ campfire of his tribe; after the monk reading aloud in the refectory; after 
the poet of the royal court; after the slave of the bourgeois press—the poet 
_can now finally step upon a platform whence his voice reaches everybody, 
the painter need no longer paint for just a church altar, a throne room, a 
cosy home but may produce his creations as if he were authorized to cover 
the whole sky with the: colours of his fantasy, as if a composer were told to 
, adapt his composition to the acoustics of five continents. 

_ While we were still feeling aversion to schematic literature, while we 
were still hesitating, we had unconsciously re-tuned our words, returned to 
“the basic colours and found the basic tones which sound alike to all listen- 
“ers. This development is still in the embryonic stage but it is impossible 
“not to see that we have arrived at the threshold of a new sort of monumen- 
tality and have well advanced on the path towards true literature in the 
matter of both subject and style. 

We have, without returning to the topics or style of bygone ages, redis- 
covered that phenomenon which gave rise to the great styles of the past, 
namely the courageous voice of the artist who readily reacts to decisive 
social upheavals. The artist of the Renaissance responded to and expressed 
‘a new universal order which was no longer maintained by God but by man; 
the artist of the Enlightenment represented mankind which had ceased to 
be governed by inherited privileges; in a similar manner, our artists had 
now to represent and illustrate a new world in which private property was 
replaced by common property, class barriers by classless society and isolated 
Ego by a morally united community. As the great upheavals of the past gave 
tise to great new styles, so must the present decisive transformation give 
‘tise to a new style, too. 

_ And as soon as we came to be aware of and rejoice in the fact that the 
first signs of the new style had already appeared, as soon as we realized that 
we had already made some headway along the new path, we were faced 
with the recognition that the inevitable democratization of style was quite 
different from what we had, in good faith, imagined it to be. Even those 
‘who were perfectly well-intentioned in this respect had been thinking of 
some analogy between the new turn of things and the overthrow of feu- 
dalism, the liberation of the peasants in the nineteenth century; they were 
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thinking of a return to the popular tendencies of those times, of some grand 
simplification, of the revival of the old slogan “return to nature in the 
modernized form of “back to the people”—at least as far as style was con- © 
cerned. ; ; 

Notions of this kind proved to be false in every single one of their 
elements. 

What were these elements? 

With a naiveté suggestive of the nineteenth century, we applied to 
spiritual life a biogenetic law according to which all those who, because of 
class barriers, were left outside the pales of cultural evolution had to pass 
through all stages of mankind’s cultural development. ; 

With really appalling disregard of history, we thought that the cul- 
turally liberated working class and peasantry continued to remain in 
exactly the same condition as that in which they had been at the moment 
of liberation. 

And, lastly, with the stupid arrogance of our humanist education, we 
imagined that the masses—uneducated in the sphere of literature, fine arts 
and music—were living in a kind of cultural primitiveness, so that—a notion 
following from all of these three mistaken ideas—we had to condescend 
to them, to lift them up to our own level with a heroically generous pa- 
tience. 

What first emerged was that the stratum of the people which had been 
excluded from cultural life before 1945 was able to catch up with it ina © 
very short time. I doubt that original sin exists at all, and I am perfectly 
sure that there is no such thing as original tastelessness. Far be it from me — 
to suggest that the cultural development of a considerable portion of our 
working class and peasantry is not hampered by the fact that their educa- 
tion lacks training in literature and arts and that their knowledge in these 
spheres lacks historical foundation. While deploring such a lack, I cannot 
help thinking that it has its good sides, too. Their exclusion from literature | 
and arts had the advantage to prevent workers and peasants from being 
contaminated by the works produced since the second half of the last 
century by a press and a publishing policy corrupted by capitalism; they 
were uninfluenced by an art which derived its first impulses from an honest — 
search after modern forms of expression, but deteriorated between the two 
world wars into a complete dissolution of forms and to self-seeking extrem- 
ities; they remained innocent of that academic backwardness pursued by 
Hungary's official cultural policy against all progressive literary attempts. 
The major part of the broad masses was thus able to preserve an unimpaired 
taste and to subsist in that ancient, primitive and yet healthy condition 
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which—for want of a better term—we prefer to define as a folkloristic 
_ condition: these masses entered cultural life with a keen sense for elemen- 
7 lyricism, elementary epicism and elementary dramatism. They were 
_ eager for unambiguous sentiments, bold plots and the drama of pure con- 
/ trasts; they demanded clearly expressed emotions and objective represen- 
_ tation, in short, that which invests folk poetry with an ancient purity and 
| manifests itself in the chefs-d’ oeuvre of the best writers of the great epochs. 
_ What reached these masses before 1945 was a degenerated distortion of 
_ grand epics in the shape of thrillers and movie-dramas. We are ready to 
admit that these detective stories and motion-picture plays were not invari- 
_ ably the worst forms of substitutes (sometimes, they were not substitutes 
_ but masterpieces in cheap wrapping!) and that modern novelists have 
learnt quite a lot from them. And it turned out that the Hungarian masses, 
_ streaming after the Liberation to the fields of culture without adequate 
preparation, selected from the abundance of cheap serial publications, sold 
_in a great number of copies, the works of Balzac, Stendhal, Tolstoy, Dos- 
. toevsky, Chekhov, Gorky, Sholokhov, Dickens, Thackeray, Hemingway, 
= Gottfried Keller, Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann and other authors of a 
similar calibre, that these were the starting points whence the “uncultured” 
masses set out on the path leading to modern literature. Their freedom 
from prejudices enabled them to pick out instinctively the greatest pioneer- 
ing works and to find their way into the thick of up-to-date literature 
without having to pass through some sort of biogenetic evolution, 
I should like to add that the ignorance of historical interconnections 1s 
-a defect of no small importance; but the masses which had found access to 
the world of culture needed no special warning to become aware of this 
_ deficiency. The serial lectures on literary, art and musical history offered 
by the university extensions and other institutions set up in the towns and 
villages for the spreading of science, enjoy extreme popularity ; industrial 
workers and working peasants attending the conferences arranged by folk 
libraries frequently ask for works on the history of some particular branch 
_ or genre of art; serial publications of musical history, art history and liter- 
ary history, as also monographs containing the biography of great writers 
and artists, belong to the most read and most frequently required works 
launched by the publishing house of the Society for the Spreading of 
Scientific Information. 

All this goes to show that it was absolutely wrong to regard the cultural 
state of the workers and peasants as static and to act in keeping with such 
a notion. A large-scale movement was started almost at the very moment of 
liberation for the liquidation of illiteracy; so-called “working people’s 
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schools” were opened for the elementary and secondary education of per- 
sons engaged in production; “evening universities and, later, correspond- 
ence courses of the universities were started so that people who could not 
have dreamed of enjoying higher education before 1945 were now able to 
obtain high-school and even university degrees. (The simultaneous impor- 
tant changes in the scope and contents of normal school education lie 
outside the frame of this essay.) Important as these factors were, it was not 
from them that the working classes received the decisive impetus: political 
and economic development was the force which provided the necessary 
dynamism. Those masses of workers and peasants whom socialist evolution 
had endowed with the power of the former ruling class, who had become 
active members of a socialist democratic public life, came to occupy leading 
positions in politics, administration and economy, began to play very impor- 
tant roles in political and economic life, hold and attend politico-ideological 
seminary lectures, and to participate in decisively important conferences, 
etc. It is obvious that—while all this did not promote their literary 
and artistic accomplishments in a direct manner—such activities could not 
fail to widen their horizon, to enforce the acquisition of wide and profound 
proficiency in many a field of human culture, and to hasten their intellec- 
tual progress. New tasks kept their intellectual life astir and accustomed 
them to quick orientation; the responsibility of new tasks meant constant 
mental excitement, and the widening of their political horizon compelled 
them to acquire philosophical and historical knowledge. Such spiritual and 
mental progress facilitated their susceptibility to the ready reception of 
literature and arts; it constituted—in a certain sense—a foundation for their 
training in literature and arts, 

As regards the “primitiveness” of the working masses and the matter of 
our “condescension” to their level, well, it was in this respect that we had 
the surprise of our life. Hungary’s industry enjoyed an unprecedented 
development, technology was modernized, agriculture mechanized and 
concentrated into large units during the period following the war. Physical 
labour became associated with increasingly intricate mental work and chang- 
ed in many instances to purely mental work. The very manipulation of 
up-to-date machinery requires a considerable amount of intellectual effort: 
workmen and peasants have to be familiar with intricate mechanisms and 
have to understand the physical and chemical processes which occur in the 
course of industrial production. Personal interest in increased production, 
and organizational work for the promotion of increased production require 
a continuous perfection of working tools, an experimentation with new 
manufacturing methods and a great combinative ability on the part of the 
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rkmen. The understanding and appreciation of complicated mechanical 
structures, the survey of the whole while working on the detail, and the 
co ordination of different manufacturing processes will, on the one hand, 
enable the workman to perform his job most proficiently and will, on the 

sther hand, enable him to acquire a high degree of analytical power, a 
dexterity in grasping technical constructions and processes and a keen sense 
of harmony—briefly, qualities that are indispensable for artistic analysis 
anda conscious appreciation of works of art. Rudiments of natural sciences 


ae 


a technology required by successful productive work in the field of manu- 
facture and industry are, at the same time, indispensable prerequisites to 
that attitude towards literature and arts which arises from the spirit of our 
age, an age in which a new physical conception of the universe and the 
‘modern notion of natural forces have put an end to the theory of dualism, 
have given rise to a new philosophical unity and have created a new style 
characterized by striving for exactitude. It was truly astonishing to find 
that workers, accustomed to modern technology, experienced less diffi- 
culty in understanding and appreciating up-to-date literature than the old 
dntelligentsia with its one-sided humanist education. 
_ It will now be clear that a democratization of style cannot and must not 
aim at some primitive neo-popularism, some condescending didactic babble, 
but must try to satisfy a need of a very high order, that it must be capable 
of representing the unceasing dynamism of a social development which is 
striding with a new rhythm. It must likewise be clear that the new style 
cannot have the object of representing the artistic outlook of a past epoch 
in a primitive popular form but must try to find the adequate expression 
of a new spirit. Nor is it less obvious that the essence of a democratic style 
is not simplification but the fact that works created in this style are address- 
ed to a society that is becoming classless, so that to democratize the style 
means to make it universal. 

_ This is the style problem with which our literature, our fine arts and our 
music are now grappling. The task is surely magnificent, and—although the 
beginning is promising and has already produced occasional results—it must 
be admitted that definite and completely satisfactory results have not yet 
been reached in any branch or genre. The fact that, in our new society, the 
artist is not left alone to solve the problems of his work is certainly encourag- 
ing. Ever since literature was born, the public has always collaborated 
with the artist, be it as clients, be it by making the artist conscious of its 
existence. Yet in the past the clients adjusted their demands to the taste 
of a narrow circle, so that the artist’s message had to be adapted to the 
requirements of a strictly circumscribed class of society; even if he looked 
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beyond the class barriers—as all truly great artists have always done—the 


artist knew that, however universal his message, his voice—meant to be 
heard by society as a whole—was doomed to reach but a stratum thereof, 
wheteas nowadays he will be read and listened to by the whole of 
society. And this new society has proved to be a very active collaborator 
who manifests approval or criticism with increasing frequency, 
with increasing resolution and from an ever higher level. Applause or 
criticism are not like those of the “tricoteuses of the Convent”: they 
express in this case the anxiety or encouragement of a people which is fond 
of its artists, which looks upon culture as a great achievement of freedom, 
which regards artistic creations as its own. 

Earlier in this paper, in connection with a brief outline of the past his- 


tory of our world of literature and arts, it was stated that Hungarian litera- | 


ture had had no real problems of style in the past: it had to grapple with 
existential problems so that contents had a far greater significance than the 
form in which they appeared. This is, by the way, a feature common to the 
literature and arts of all peoples harassed by external, and oppressed by 
internal, foes. There was a period in the international literature of our 
century when repeated attempts at a literary renaissance by means of new 
forms of expression were made in many places. It was a period of successive 
stylistic experiments, and, in a certain sense, this period has not yet come to 
a close. The various “isms” stress the importance of the question of “how” ; 
they arise from a pessimism which regards human development as illusion, 
which is convinced that the horrors of existence remain unchanged and 


repeat themselves with inexorable regularity so that only new modes of — 


expression can be expected to convey new messages. Such trends reveal artists 
as isolated spirits who have to penetrate from without into a world that has 


become utterly alien to them. The comforting and promising feature of 


the search of our new literature for a new style is the consideration that it 
is not prompted by the consciousness of a crisis and that, therefore, 
contents postulate a new form which, instead of evolving independently 
and for its own sake, arises together with the contents, thus revealing the 
truth that “what” and “how” are really two aspects of one and the same 
problem. The new style now being born from the womb of Hungarian art 
will reflect the new life that is now being formed. We are confident that it 


will be the monumental and exact expression of a new humanistic uni- 
versality. 
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I. 


was very interested to read C. P. Snow’s profound reflections on 

the problems of the culture of the Western world in several issues 

of ‘Encounter’, and I closely followed the interesting and varied 
discussion which followed his study. 

_ There are two reasons why Snow’s article aroused a lively response in me. 

mn the one hand I, too, come from a poor family, am a student of natural 

‘science and fond of literature, just like Snow. And on the other, the prob- 

sms of culture are exciting questions in this country, too, and it was at 

very time that the new Hungarian school system was being worked out. 

In the course of the work on the school reform our experts and laymen have 
Bhcen engaged in lively controversy on the proper interpretation of culture 

and of a general education. 

Pa In Hungary, however, the problems arise differently, in a different 

“situation, than they appear from the article to arise in Britain. The two 

"peoples live under different social systems, and this largely determines the 
_ questions to be solved, even if as a result of the development and require- 
ments of modern life many of our problems have common roots. 

_ And here, unless we resign ourselves to making the comparison super- 
ficial and not factual, we must devote a few sentences to some specific 
features of Hungary’s historic and social development. Historical circum- 
stances—150 years of Turkish rule in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
‘turies, and the fact that until the second half of the nineteenth century 
Hungary was practically the agricultural colony of the Austria of the 
_Hapsburgs—hindered urbanization and the development of the bourgeoisie. 
“It may be attributed to this peculiar historical situation that the majority 
"of the leaders of the 1848 bourgeois revolution came not from the bourgeois 

class, but from the country gentry, and that their revolution was at the same 

‘time an independence and freedom struggle against Austria. 
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All this involved several lasting consequences. One was that the official 
culture developed only along the lines of the humanities, law and literature, 
based on Medieval Latin culture, and the vehicle of this education was the 
“gentry middle class” which had evolved from the landed gentry of the past. 
This class placed its imprint on Hungarian political, social and cultural life 
right up to 1945. 

The “gentry middle class” looked with suspicion, contempt and a feeling 
of strangeness at commerce and capitalism and indirectly at those branches 
of science and learning which are their concomitants, that is, the natural 
sciences and technology. With this we have arrived at the second conse- 
quence: for a long time these “capitalist sciences” were excluded from | 
Hungarian public education. The children of these classes, after taking ~ 
their secondary-school leaving certificates, which gave them the rank of . 
“sentlemen,” wanted to be civil servants, judges, army officers, lawyers, 
or possibly doctors or engineers. They recoiled from careers in commerce 
and industry as something beneath their dignity. The effects of this, on the 
strength of the well-known laws of society, spread further and those chil- 
dren of the petty bourgeoisie, or of the peasantry and the working class who 
occasionally did manage to reach the secondary schools, strove to adapt 
themselves as soon as possible to their fellow-students to whose class they 
hoped and wished to belong. 

The duality mentioned by Snow, therefore appeared in Hungary even 
more sharply than in the urbanized West. And not only on account of the 
class restrictions, for, after all, the English public schools, especially in the 
past decades, could not be regarded as educational workshops of democracy 
and equality, but also on account of the historically rooted irreconciliability 
of the “gentleman” and the “tradesman.” And to this were attached the 
hard shackles of social reality: in pre-war Hungarian society, in this class 
society interwoven with vestiges of feudalism, the concept of the “educated” 
man was synonymous, or almost synonymous, with the concept of the 
privileged upper and middle sections. For this very reason contempt for 


physical work, to which I shall return briefly, was also expressed socially, 
as a judgement of value. 


2. 


Snow has raised the problem of dual culture with particular sharpness. In 
British society, as he describes it, there is a wide gulf between those with 
a literary-historical education and those with a scientific-technical educa- 
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tion. And, let us add, the gulf is even wider between the educated and the 


_ non-educated., Not so long ago—and we have referred to this already in 
4 ‘another respect—we could have written a similar article to Snow’s. We 
_ cannot yet claim that we have already succeeded in solving everything in 
this respect. The educational effect of our socialist society has blunted 
_ the problems, but down deep the struggle of society is still going on for a 
_ sound attitude, a uniform culture. 
Bm Not so long ago we had scientists who proudly boasted that they had not 
_ come across such “useless things” as verses, novels or philosophical thought 
_ Since their student years, nor did they want to. It is also certain that this 
_ was not a general phenomenon in our country, and today one hears no such 
remarks at all. 
Writers, literary scholars, historians, the intelligentsia taken in the 
_ narrower sense, regarded the natural sciences as the inevitable requisites of 
_ civilization, but they thought to find the superiority of the human intellect 
in literature, historical science, philology and philosophy. They did not 
_ tegard knowledge of the natural sciences, primarily of physics and chemistry, 
© as genuine culture. 
Moreover the majority of the philologists, literary scholars and natural 
scientists, as we have already mentioned, despised physical work, just as 
they regarded culture as something the masses could not assimilate. Their 
views were also shared by the wider sections of the intelligentsia. 
The effect of their attitude has lingered on. No small part of our young 
people who have taken their leaving certificates under the influence of 
the old world picture—and now boys and girls from working-class and 
peasant families, also—despise physical work and consider the only worthy 
instrument of work to be the office desk. 
The concept that the masses and culture are contradictions which pre- 
clude each other prevailed all over Europe. Culture was considered to be the 
“creative, original, specific product of the mind of man living in society, 
a product which burst forth in a brilliant blaze first in one nation, then 
in another. 

At the end of the last century, however, there evolved, especially among 
the Anglo-American and German philosophers and cultural politicians, a 
concept of civilization which embraces only the tangible products of human 
creation. (A home with all amenities, modern roads, the achievements of 
technology, and so on.) Oswald Spengler in his famous work Untergang 
des Abendlandes defines culture in this sense as the rising, ascending branch 
of human intellect, and technical civilization as the declining phase of that 


same human intellect. 
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This concept Gsceonemmed by the prevalence in the Western world— 


among the intelligentsia—of morbid existentialist philosophies, the domina- 
tion of a feeling of loneliness, the feeling of existing apart from society. 
For society, though individuals die, regenerates itself and lives continuously. 

With such a gloomy philosophy of life, society of necessity becomes 
dwarfed to nothing. The individual, however cultured he may be, wishes 
to be his own companion and becomes companionless. That is why so many 
of the natural scientists scorn fiction that depicts human emotions, actions 
and the processes of spiritual life, and this is why those with a literary 
education look down with aristocratic arrogance from their ivory tower 
upon the natural sciences, technology and the masses—after all, for them 


what is important is what is before birth and after death. That which 


is between the two is too brief for them to concern themselves with—such 
things as production, technology, the natural sciences, which are indeed 
attached to earthly life. 

We can see, therefore, that for various other reasons and to different 
degrees and with different historical backgrounds the problem of the 
“two cultures” is not unknown in our country either. In Hungary, too, 
many thinking people—writers, educationalists, state leaders, natural scien- 
tists, philologists, and even engineers—ask the question: Why are there 
two cultures in Britain, and in the Western countries generally, and why 
do even we have to struggle with the vestiges of these two cultures? 

A number of weighty reasons offer themselves as explanations. 

I see one reason undoubtedly in the social system. Under present-day 
advanced technology only the capitalistic relations of private property can 
preserve a status in which a substantial part of the people may not delve into 
the depths of culture. General education is enjoyed by only a minority of 
society, not because enjoying it is legally prevented by anybody, but because 
there is no possibility for it. In the age of slave society, under existing relations 
of production, the sweat and physical exertions of very many people were 
needed so that a relatively few could work on the development of culture. 
Nowadays, however, the possibility exists for us to include everybody in 
the sphere of culture who is suited for it by his ability and diligence. 

I see the other reason in the fossilized interpretation of culture as being 
something static and steeped in tradition. Culture—as I have implied 
above—is the constantly widening sphere of values (“spiritual” and material 
goods) perpetuated by a society which is continually changing in its indi- 
viduals; it is the cultivation of the whole disposition (thinking, feeling, 


action) of individual men—in keeping with Cicero’s interpretation: “Cultura 
animi philosophia est”, 
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the criterion of culture applied to individual men. In polishing the mind, 
material of culture is regarded as an entirely secondary question, Their 
cept in pedagogic literature is called that of an absolute formal 
jucation, 
Although our European culture is based on the Greek cultural ideal, in 
sence it has diverged from it. It has diverged because one has still not 
' ceeded in banishing the idea everywhere and from the conception of 
és very leading social class that in the cultivation of the human personality— 
or call it soul—the material of cultivation is a question of secondary 
_ importance. | 
_ Let me give an illustrative comparison. No doubt everybody would smile 
at the farmer who on his one hectare of land would perform all his agricul- 
tural work, ploughing, harrowing, rolling, fertilizing several times and 
meticulously, but would not concern himself with the sowing seeds and 
would not take into consideration modern agrotechnical methods. He could 
Y well boast that he has the most crumbly soil, but what his soil will produce 
“and at what sacrifice, is an entirely different matter and one he will not 
boast about, 
_ Inthe Middle Ages there developed an ideal of general culture according 
‘to which the development of certain functions of the mind (thinking, 
remembering), their cultural quality characterized the educated man, and 
this degree of development could only be reached through certain studies 
‘(material and method); and even today these studies cannot be separated 
too much from some modernized form of the seven free arts. 
_ Until a society is able to free itself of this traditional ballast it is unable 
to cope with the problem of the “two cultures.” Thus this problem is 
primarily a social question. Stated more dynamically: the acquiring of a 
general education among wider and wider sections of the population must 
be made a social cause. Further, the concept of a general education must be 
modernized. 
_ It cannot be denied that the goal of the individual man’s education is to 
achieve a high standard of refinement of the personality. But its goal is 
also that the members of the nation, in the interest of the development of 
“culture (material and spiritual, for I see no difference between the concep- 
tions of culture and civilization used by the different countries), should be 
able to speak a common language; thus it cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence what kind of material is used to cultivate their minds. And it 1s 
advantageous if the personality is polished on many kinds of material and 
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activities until it reaches the stage where the acquisition of a specialized 
education can begin. . 


We shall have to change our conception of general education. This — 


does not mean that we should regard people possessing masses of informa- 
tion in a positivist manner as educated. Such a conception would destroy 
culture, and those who speak of a crisis of culture would have proved to 
be right. . 

The widest possible sections of the nation should gradually be able to 
acquire a general education. Items of superfluous information should be 
eliminated from the concept of general education—items which have no 
effect on the life of twentieth-century man, and these should be included 
in the sphere of specialized education. An education should be given which 
makes a person capable of, and stimulates him to, educating himself further 
after leaving school in the branch of knowledge he has chosen. The idea 
of a complete education given up to the leaving-certificate level would 
have to be abandoned. In the process of education greater scope should be 
given to the development of character, of moulding a community spirit, 
of preparing for life in society. The social aims must determine the stand- 
ard and quality of education. 


3. 


On the basis of considerations of experience and principle the school 
should possess the scope of knowledge, methods and actions which will 
realize the above aim. The improvement of the work of the school makes 
possible the acquiring of a state of education more quickly, with fewer 
sacrifices and on a higher level. 

That is why there have been school reforms in the recent past and why 
they are still being carried out all over the world. 

A school reform is being worked out in Hungary also. 

Apart from the mediaeval schools and colleges (schools of the church, 
guilds and landlords) the first schooling of a state character in Hungary 
began in 1777. There were, it is true, a university from 1635 and numerous 
church secondary schools, but their curricula were not uniform. Edu- 
cation in publicly controlled schools was made compulsory only in 1867. 
Communal (municipal) and state secondary schools were also set up. At 
the end of the nineteenth century secondary schools for the teaching of 
modern languages, science and Latin, higher elementary schools, and inter- 
mediate schools for commerce, industry and agriculture also appeared. 


This school system essentially survived until 1945. The structure of the 
system was as follows: 
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| The primary school of six forms was intended to provide the whole people 
with the fundamentals of knowledge. Children began school at the age of 
six and studied in these schools until they were twelve, automatically 
advancing one form each year. The curriculum was characterized by writ- 
i ing, reading, arithmetic, religious instruction and a low standard of de- 
scriptive information that hardly required any thinking. They learned only 
enough to become workers in Hungary’s underdeveloped industries and 
agriculture. 

But only 50—60 per cent of the pupils, at most, finished primary school. 
In the towns more, and in the villages less. The children of destitute parents 
went to work early, or just could not go to school for lack of shoes and 
clothing. 

After completing the fourth form at primary school (at the age of ten) 
the pupil could go on to a higher school. 

The eight-form (eight-year) secondary school, the so-called “gymnasium,” 
with humanities, languages and sciences, catered mostly for the children of 
the Hungarian landlord and capitalist classes and well-to-do civil servants. 
* Boys and girls of worker or poor peasant origin could attend only in insig- 
_ nificant numbers. These schools offered a high standard of education for 

their pupils. In the humanistic schools literary, language and historical 
subjects predominated. The main aim was the development of the “spirit” 
through a great deal of obsolete information. In the schools of the “modern” 
type, the subjects of the natural sciences received greater scope, but here, 
too, Latin and literature were the predominating subjects. 

The majority of the pupils who completed their studies in these schools 
were educated in the old sense of the term, but these were the very people 
who for the most part, a few years after their final examinations, hardly knew 
anything about the natural sciences. Apart from the resourceful minority, 
the larger part of them only felt comfortable in the university benches or 
behind the civil servant’s desk. When they had to go out and face real life 
they were beset by serious inner conflicts. And this is understandable, too, 
for the school prepared them not for life, but for a contemplation of 
the past. 

Of self-assurance, however, they received a tremendous amount. In Hun- 
gary till 1945 you began to be somebody only in possession of a leaving certif- 
icate from a “gymnasium.” The pupils of these schools, after finishing the 
eighth form, took their so-called maturity examinations. Those young men 
in the army who had taken these examinations wore a special insignia on 
their uniform. Within a few years they became officers. Those who had 
taken these examinations, together with the university graduates constitut- 
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ed a separate caste. The leaving (“maturity”) certificate was the visible 


mark of gentlemanliness, and it follows from this that the majority of people © 


in possession of one—there were, by the way, a good number of exceptions 
—scorned physical work, and together with it the worker and the peasant. 
Moreover, they despised technology, and often the natural sciences, too, 
because they knew nothing about them. There are incidentally some 
splendid anecdotes current in Hungarian society which testify to the 
shocking technical ignorance of the so-called gentlemen, or snobs. 

Let us complete the picture by adding that certain subjects—for example, 
biology, economic geography or astronomy—were hardly taught, mostly. for 
ideological reasons, and history was falsified. 

There was another kind of secondary school. After finishing the fourth 
form of a primary school one could enrol in a higher elementary school, 
This higher elementary school had four forms, and also gave useful infor- 
mation. In essence it repeated the subjects of the primary school on a 
higher level. It was a preliminary school for the more exacting trades, 
commercial workers, and clerical employees. 

After four years at a higher elementary school or the “gymnasium” one 
could enrol in a commercial, industrial or agricultura! secondary school 
of four forms, or a teachers’ training school for five years. These schools 
trained clerical workers or intermediate grade experts for trade, industry 
and agriculture, or teachers for the primary schools. They were vocational 
schools. After finishing them the pupils took a leaving examination and 
received a certificate similar to the “maturity” certificate, but it did not 


have the same value as the latter. They were treated differently by “society” 


and could aot enrol in certain universities. (In possession of a “maturity” 
certificate even the most untalented young person could enrol in any uni- 
versity.) One could go over from a vocational school to a “gymnasium” 
only by passing very difficult supplementary examinations. 

The children of the bourgeoisie attended the vocational schools, but the 
children of the “lower” classes also enrolled in them in much larger num- 
bers. 

A part of the “gymnasia” was in the hands of the churches, while the 
vocational schools were largely state-supported. Tuition fees were very high 
in the “gymnasia.” A poor man was hardly in a position to pay them. 

Up to the Second World War the universities and colleges continued 
to increase, but among the universities the natural science and technical 
faculties were pushed into the background in numbers and influence. As 
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the result of “gymnasium” or humanistic education the faculties of law 
and the law colleges had the greatest enrolments. 
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‘ illed workers for industry was done largely by prac- 
The schools giving general education to industrial apprentices were of 
no higher standard than the primary schools. 7 
__ The schools for industrial apprentices formed an entirely closed system. 
- ‘Te was impossible to break out of it. 
___ The most striking deficiencies of this school system were the following: 
aa The isolation of the secondary schools from each other, the complete 
_ seclusion of the “gymnasia” from life and their’ one-sided education, the 
_ complete lack of perspective of the primary schools (only 15—20 per cent 
__ of the primary school pupils could continue their studies), the obsolete, 
- impractical approach and teaching methods in the schools. 
__. This schooling system was incapable of giving the whole of the intelli- 
_ gentsia a uniform, practical, fundamental education based on modern 
European culture. 

That was why the best sons of our nation struggled so hopelessly before 
and under the Horthy regime to awaken our intelligentsia, because the 
fossilized attitude made it impossible even for a familiar concept to appear 
in a similar manner in the consciousness of our intelligentsia. 

I see the serious problem of the two cultures also in the fact that in the 
absence of a uniform culture the highly qualified sons of one and the same 


a nation are incapable of understanding each other because the foundations 
; of their education, their approaches are profoundly different—practically 
_ incomprehensible to one another. 

? 4. 


In 1945 fascism ended in Hungary, and together with it the capitalist 
social system interwoven with feudal vestiges. Amid numerous political, 
economic and social problems the questions of culture arose with burning 
urgency. 

Essentially three main problems had to be solved. 

1. The cultural heritage of the counter-revolutionary system had to be 
liquidated in respect to the school system and popular education, A chance 
had to be given to those who in the past could not attend schools of higher 
learning. Illiteracy extending to 14 per cent of the country’s population 
had to be ended. The exclusive past school system, with its cultural 
monopoly of the former landlord-capitalist classes, had to be replaced by 
a new school system. The methods and organization of extramural popular 
education had to be placed on a new basis. The wounds caused by the reac- 
tionary, inhuman outlook had to be healed. 
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2. Teachers had to be trained for an educational system involving a three- 
fold increase in the number of pupils of school age and of adults attending 
school, ; 

3. The content of a correctly interpreted general culture had to be worked 
out, and, accordingly, relatively uniform public educational material had 
to be elaborated for the new schools with new educational principles and 
new methods. 

Of these three main problems we achieved great progress in the first two. 

A new school system was established. A law was passed for the extension 
of the age limit of compulsory schooling. From 1945 till 1959 the school- 
ing of all children between the ages of 6 and 14 was compulsory; in 1959 
the compulsory age was partly extended to 16. 

General education was extended to the widest masses. Popular education 
outside the school, the dissemination of natural and social sciences, cine- 
mas, libraries, specialized courses, and so on, are rapidly developing. 

We trained teachers by the tens of thousands for the increasing numbers 
of schools. The task was not easy and some mistakes were made. In the 
countryside we are still struggling with a shortage of teachers. In Hungary 
there are no jobless teachers: as soon as they leave college they are immedi- 
ately placed. 

Since 1945 we have established a new school system which, however, 
we had to improve several times, because life demanded changes. Our 
present school system aims at providing a uniform education, although we 
must admit that we have not been able to carry this out without short- 
comings. That is why there is to be a new school reform. 

Every child begins to attend the eight-form general school at the age of 
six. In the junior section of the general school (forms I to IV) the pupils 
learn reading, writing, arithmetic, some history and geography, drawing, 
singing and handicrafts. There is compulsory physical training in every 
form. The subjects are all taught by one teacher, but in urban schools sing- 
ing and drawing are taught by special teachers. 

Tn the senior section of the general school (forms V to VIII) there is spe- 
cialized instruction, The subjects are: Hungarian language and literature, 
history, Russian, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geography, biology, 
drawing, singing and physical training. A Western language may be taken 
as an extra-curricular subject. In a minority of our provincial schools 
specialized instruction—owing to a shortage of masters and classrooms— 
has been realized only in part. 


The general schools teach with uniform curricula, and no exemptions 
to their completion are permitted. 
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_ The general school is the basis of all further education. On completion 
f general school the pupils may enrol in secondary schools (four-year 
. gymnasia,” four-year industrial, agricultural or business secondary schools), 
Or industrial, agricultural or commercial vocational schools, 

BP The purpose of the “gymnasium” is to give a general education and 
qualify the pupils for jobs and for further study at universities. Instruction 
__ 1s given according to uniform curricula in humanistic and natural science 
_ branches. 

The curricula are made up of the generally known subjects of secondary 
| _ schools in Europe. Two languages have to be learned in both branches. 
_- One is Russian, and the other is a freely chosen Western language (English, 
_ French, German, Italian) or Latin. In the humanistic branch, in addition 
_ to the customary subjects, psychology and the history of art are taught, 
4 and in the natural science branch descriptive geometry, while logic is 
~ given in both branches. 

j The vast majority of these schools are supported by the state, but there 
___ are also a few church schools. The Roman Catholic Church has for example 
q eight “gymnasia,” Here the majority of the teachers are members of the 
é 
4 


clergy. Instruction is according to the compulsory state curriculum. 

After completing their studies, the pupils take leaving-certificate exami- 
nations. 

The purpose of the secondary technical schools is that after mastering 
the essential elements of a general culture the pupils should obtain inter- 
mediate training in one branch of industry, agriculture, trade, or public 
administration. At the end of their fourth year they become technicians, 
_ pupils who finish the technical secondary schools take a qualifying examina- 
tion equivalent to the leaving certificate and at the same time they take a 
technical vocational examination. Both the “gymnasium” and the techni- 
cal secondary school leaving certificates entitle pupils to enrol in the uni- 
_ versity. But of course the taking of a university entrance examination is nec- 
| essary. 
: Until 1959 we trained teachers for the junior sections of general schools 

in four-year teachers training institutes, and teachers of kindergartens in 
three-year institutes. Enrolment in these schools, too, required the comple- 
tion of general school studies. : 

Since September 1, 1959, we have been training schoolteachers and kin- 
dergarten teachers having school-leaving certificates in three-year and two-year 
academies, respectively. 

The training of industrial, agricultural and commercial apprentices takes 
place in apprentices’ schools attached to the plants. The pupils work four 
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days weekly, and spend two days studying theoretical subjects. In agri- _ 
culture the training of skilled workers has not yet been fully elaborated and 
the methods of training are partly incipient, owing to lack of necessary 
traditions and experience. 

The number of our universities and colleges has increased to two and a 
half times that previous to 1945 and considerable specialization has taken 
place. The greatest development has been in the number, the structure 
and modernization of the universities of a technical character. These univer- 
sities give specialized training. At the same time the study of philosophy 
and foreign languages is compulsory at all universities and colleges. Mas- 
ters for the senior sections of general schools are trained in a three-year 
teachers’ college, and masters for secondary schools study for five years at 
universities. 

A considerable achievement of our schoo) system is the development of 
adult education at every stage of school. Since 1945 the number of adults 
receiving school instruction has totalled 600,000, With the exception of a 
small part of the 180,000 gipsies living in Hungary, illiteracy has practt- 
cally ceased to exist in this country. 

The institution of adult education makes it possible—and does not give 
merely the right—for boys and girls receiving industrial training but not 
attending secondary school, to complete their secondary school education 
by attending evening secondary schools. Workers attending courses in 
adult education are granted various concessions at their place of work. 

The magnitude of the results of adult education may be conveyed by the 
fact that while the population of the country is hardly ten millions, the 
number of those participating in adult education is increasing from year 
to year and in the current school year 120,000 adults are taking courses in va- 
rious schools and universities. 

Those young people who after finishing their general school studies at the 
age of 14 do not go on to secondary school, nor to vocational secondary schools 
for industry, agriculture or trade, but apply for preferential jobs of four 
hours of work daily, are required to attend continuation schools until the 
age of 16. In these schools there are 8—10 hours of instruction weekly. The 
curriculum varies according to industrial or agricultural areas. The pupils 
study, in addition to Hungarian language and literature and history, indus- 
trial or agricultural subjects. 

_ Our third main problem—as I indicated at the outset—is the elabora- 
tion of the correct material for the curriculum of our public education, par- 


allel with the proper educational aims and methods, In this respect, too, 
there ‘have been considerable results. 
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We have ended the one-sided, formal character of education. Steps have 
| taken for the development of individuals with an all-round culture, 
t at the same time care has been taken that the curriculum should not 
_ be pragmatist, instead the intelligence of the young people should be devel- 
_ oped to help them see the general interconnections of things, and the pu- 
a pils should achieve in the course of activity a certain creative capacity and 
the ability to train themselves. 
_. We have put education in the natural sciences in its proper place. It is 
_ Our opinion that to argue over the precedence or superiority of either hu- 
 manistic or scientific education in respect to their role in general education 
__ ts nonsensical, or at least anachronistic. We agree with C. P. Snow: a one- 
_ sidedly trained man cannot be an educated man. 

At the same time pedagogy is gradually receiving greater weight in our 
school work. We are not yet satisfied with our pedagogical activity, but we 
feel that the deterioration caused by the war has been repaired. The com- 
munity spirit is developing in the pupils, and discipline is strengthening; 
the spiv is not a typical figure in our schools. 

In the last few years we have taken a great stride forward in the spheres 
of fostering respect for and love of physical work, scholastic discipline and 
diligence. These are features of our pedagogy which must not be under- 

valued. Of what worth is a keen intellect to society, and ultimately to the 
individual, if it is not accompanied by a strong will, a crystal-clear character 
and a love of our fellow-humans. 

General education, a dynamic part of culture, is a continually expanding 
condition of man. Its level can only be determined by experience. Today it 

has one shape, and after decades it alters, just as the whole of society 
alters and develops, and just as man in every era—despite the possession 
of cultural traditions—changes. 
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Why is there need for a reform of our school system? First of all, because 
the desire of pupils to go on with their schooling, after finishing general 
school, has increased tremendously. About 70 per cent of the eighth-form 
pupils of general schools continue their studies in secondary schools and 
industrial, agricultural and commercial technical schools. More than 40 
per cent of the pupils continue their schooling in secondary schools. Seen 
in a perspective of 10 to 15 years we may safely calculate that the greater 

art of those finishing general school will complete their regular or adult 


secondary school studies. 
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There is need for a reform also because in the main the material of 
our secondary-school curricula is still not modern enough, and the various 
types do not give a uniform fundamental education. We place enormous _ 
demands on the pupils. The excellent and good pupils find it necessary to 
spend four or even five hours studying, in addition to five and six hours of 
classes in the morning, in order to be able to answer tests the next day. 
A curriculum affording more spare time and still containing the essential 
elements of education for the pupil needs to be worked out. 

A situation cannot be maintained where the pupils work considerably 

-more than the required eight hours of the grown-ups daily. We shall also 
have to reduce, and properly select the material of the curriculum in order 
to allow time for our pupils to read novels, scientific works and attend 
hobby circles in the afternoons. 

There is need for school reform also because the relationship between 
school and practice is not satisfactory. Our people’s economy requires 


ever more highly-educated, skilled workers in industry, agriculture and 


trade. The organization of the peasantry into cooperatives, large-scale farm- 


ing and the shortage of labour require that we provide the widest possible 
training for our available manpower. 

Our general and secondary school pupils must be brought closer to the 
Hungarian working class and peasantry, so that they should learn to love 
work, and respect their worker, peasant and intellectual parents, that their 
“office-desk attitude” should be eliminated completely. We wish that 
more and more members of the nation may enjoy an identical general edu- 
cation, and that this general education should form a common link between 
the university professor with highly specialized knowledge and the worker 
in the factory beside his lathe. 

We are striving to acquaint every physically qualified young person with 
physical work. Physical work—beyond what I have stated above—has 
valuable educational and instructive effects. Physical work strengthens the 
body, gives self-confidence, and engages superfluous energies whose un- 
bridled use has led so many young people to moral ruin. The preciseness 
required by physical work, cooperation with fellow workers reacts on school 
work, too. In the course of physical work the pupils’ depth of vision, 
their visual approach strengthens. Concrete concepts evolve for the study 
of geometry. Pupils understand constructions more easily, and during their 
work in the factory they perceive social relations which give their approach 
even to literature greater plasticity. During their work in the factory the pu- 
pils are compelled to solve problems. The readiness to solve problems plays 
an extremely important role in mathematics and physics. 
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_ After taking all these factors into consideration the heads of our public 
_ education system decided to end the crowded state of the curriculum, in- 
. ctease the prevalence of pedagogy in school work and introduce work- 
instruction on a large scale. 

In part of our “gymnasia” during the past school year we experimentally 
introduced the so-called 5-+-1 form of education. This simply means that 
during five days in the week the pupils study theoretical subjects and on 
one day they work and study either in an industrial or agricultural enter- 
prise. On this day they do four hours of physical work under skilled su- 
_ pervision, and for two hours they study machine drawing, materials and 
__ technology. The instructional aim of occupying the pupils wich practical 
_ work ‘is to acquaint them with one industrial or agricultural trade, and if 
after taking their leaving certificates they do not go on to universities or col- 
leges, they may after a brief period of training in the given trade become 
skilled workers. 

Work-instruction in the secondary schools is preceded by polytechnical 
education in the general schools. This means that in the junior sections of 
general schools our pupils learn handicrafts, and in the senior sections they 
become familiar with the basic branches of the people’s economy—metal 
and wood industries, agriculture, power-production, electrical, and chemi- 
cal industries. Naturally this means only a brief glimpse. Our aim is to 
help the young people choose a vocation, to help them form an attach- 
ment for some branch of industry. Apart from this, general school pupils, 
during their two and three hours of occupation in the school shops or 
school gardens, learn the use of the basic tools—the saw, hammer, chisel, 
awl, drill, soldering iron, pruning scissors, spade and hoe. We get them 
to learn all this information for the purpose of conscious, value-produc- 
ing activity. We develop a love of the useful, creative character of work in 
the pupil, in order that he may perceive the necessary harmony between 
intellectual and physical activity. 

In the “gymnasia,”—particularly—we are transforming the experimen- 
tal and illustrative material of the natural sciences in accordance with 
the requirements of practice, bearing in mind that even in the natural 
sciences we must teach all that theory without which practice ts incapable 
of existing. We have set as our goal the rational synthesis of applied and 
theoretical branches of knowledge. In these schools we regard training for 
one trade during work-instruction as the most suitable for realizing our 
instructional and pedagogical aims. Training for a trade is useful for soctety 
and makes the individual, the pupil, interested in learning. The number 
of our secondary school students is constantly increasing. 
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It is obvious that despite our rapid development not every pupil with 
a leaving certificate can go to the university. Nor is this necessary. All 
spheres of our life await educated young people. But it is not a matter of 
indifference either for the family or society what the young person will 
do after taking his leaving examination. We consider it a great advantage 
to turn out leaving certificate holders who, on the basis of specialized 
knowledge gained during their student years, may obtain qualifications 
as skilled workers within a few months after their leaving examinations, or 
within a year at most, and will not have to go to work as low-paid clerical 
workers. 

Our universities have a rich choice among the many holders of leaving 
certificates. This does not mean, however, that those who are not taken 
on at the university have been excluded. After a few years of work, more 
mature and better prepared, talented and industrious young people may con- 
tinue their studies on a university level either in the day-time or at evening 
courses. In Hungary more and more factories are sending talented young 
workers with school leaving certificates to universities with scholarships. 

The basis of our reform is justified by the aim of our schools, The aim 
of our general and secondary schools is partly to prepare our young pepole 
for production, and on the other hand to mould them through an edu- 
cation that is in keeping with the requirements of our socialist society. 

This two-fold preparation takes place, alongside the development of the 
combined effect of the intelligence, feeling, will and activity, through 
acquiring various kinds of knowledge and skill. 

Our school reform is not yet final. We still have to solve numerous ques- 
tions. Although the practical activities interrupt the weekly mental activ- 
ities and are thus refreshing, overloading of the pupils can be avoided 
only so long as the curricula developed in the course of the school reform 
contain no more than is necessary having regard to the age levels. 

We have innumerable tasks in the development of methods of instruc- 
tion. Every teacher must make use of modern methods and up-to-date 
iilustrations (films, tape-recorders), he must strive to develop thinking 
and a readiness for the most profound abstraction. Our pupils must be fa- 
miiliar with the world, its interconnections and its laws—but theymust also 
be taught how man should rule technology, how he should employ it to 
make his life finer. I very much agree with Chesterton that the world should 
not be crammed into a mans head; instead, thinking man’s rule over 
the machine, technology and production must be ensured. 
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All these thoughts return again and again to the concept of a general 
education, of the cultured man, for the material to be taught in school must 
provide a general education, or the majo~ part of it. 

In my opinion, a person with a general, and let us add, modern education 
is one who can give a reason in words and writing for the place of “man” 
in society and nature, with its relationships, on the basis of verified, orderly 
information, who has a scientific world outlook (that is, suitable for con- 
tinuous profound thought); has the ability and readiness to perform so- 
~ cially useful activity ; is familiar with the norms of social coexistence; feels 
a community of interests with our socialist society; has developed a striv- 
ing for the solution, or realization of problems and aims of our society ; 
and has the readiness and ability to enjoy and understand the arts and 
further train himself alone in his favourite branch of learning and the 
arts. 

In this kind of formulation of general education I was guided by the 
principle that general education is the intellectual, emotional status of ac- 
tively engaged men who live in society and are continually being moulded. 
General education must extend to man’s intellect, feelings and activities. 
And finally I would withdraw the honourable description of an educated 
man from all those “educated men” in whom the community spirit has 
not developed, who in their acts cannot display humanism, because their 
selfishness and crude desires give the lie to their polished intellects, to 
the mass of knowledge stored up in their minds. 

The problems of culture and general education—the latter as the culture 
of man in society—are not solved with the solution of the problems of 
schooling. Still, I feel that a school system with uniform curricula that 
function well, with good educationalists, is able to turn out generations 
whose personal characteristics will create a soaring spirit in the individual, 
and in its general aspect will bring about a uniformity of culture. 

I have put my thoughts to paper in the hope that attempts at the solu- 
tion of a similar, though not identical, problem might arouse the interest 
of British educationalists, thinkers and publicists—in brief, the partic- 
ipants in the controversy over C. P. Snow’s article. 


THE LIVING SZECHENYI 
by 
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t was a hundred years ago, on April 8 1860, that Istvan Széchenyi 

took his own life. The final decision had been made earlier; only 

the trigger remained to be squeezed. On March 26 he had written 

in one of his disjointed notes: “I must cease to exist!” Then, a few 
days later: “I cannot live, but I cannot die either.” Then came the last 
entry, made on April 1: “I cannot save myself.” And so, for another week, 
the struggle must have continued. 

It had begun with the fatal search carried out by the Hapsburg secret 
police in Széchenyi’s quarters in the lunatic asylum at Débling. For an- 
other week he struggled against himself, his alarmed environment, the shad- 
ows of the Minister Thierry, who would not even answer his letter, and 
of the grim young Emperor. And so, at the dawn of Easter a hundred 
years ago he put an end to his life, and his hand “drooped to the ground, 
across the arm of his chair” —as Laszl6 Németh’s Széchenyi play shows us, 
the moment before the curtain drops. This moment remains one of the 
indelible pictures of the historic memories of the Hungarian nation, and 
as we commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Széchenyi’s death, we 
are continuously aware of it. 

We also know from Széchenyi’s diary that he had laboured with the idea 
of suicide more or less from the inception of his political career. His fate 
had frequently tempted him—to use an expression that the Catholic, but 
nevertheless fatalistic Széchenyi was wont to employ. 

On this day, however, we celebrate the memory of the living Széchenyi, 
not of him who prepared for death, but of a great Hungarian statesman 
and creative genius. Our remembrance and our respect turns towards the 
living Széchenyi, not in the spirit of the cult of Széchenyi nurtured by the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy that was born of the compromise of the 
Austrian and the Hungarian capitalist and land-owning classes, nor in that 
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_ of the openly retrogade Horthy system of the period between the two world 


wars. This cult increasingly robbed Széchenyi’s portrait of all earthly reality 
and—in the words of Janos Arany, the great epic poet of the nineteenth 
century—“refined him to an idea,” if, indeed, so poetic an expression can 
be applied to such methods of cultivating heroes of history. Our aim is 
not to deprive Széchenyi of his terrestrial features but rather to draw a 
fully realistic picture of his personality—a personality that was live, creative, 
fraught with suffering, and torn by conflicts, Already in his lifetime, he 


was encompassed by extreme adulation and extreme hatred, and it was 


no chance whim that made Széchenyi show ill-humoured suspicion when | 


~ Kossuth called him “the greatest Hungarian.” 


“Why, for the sake of what deceptive political tactics does he raise me 
so high?” he asked. Kossuth himself, later, in the course of their alterca- 
tions, changed his view and even accused his great adversary of being as 
treacherous as an adder. And in the dusk of old age, he spoke of Széchenyi 
once in tones of aggrieved pain, then again of mellow affection that express- 
ed due recognition for a great personality. 

Thus it was that in Széchenyi’s lifetime the first efforts were made partly 
to idolise his life-work and partly, through dwelling on the hostility be- 
tween Kossuth and Széchenyi and the contradiction between revolution 
and reform, to “refine him to an idea.” The fact that Széchenyi—in one 
period of his life—considered it his main task to put the brakes on, made 
every conservative and anti-progressive trend after his death want to use 
him as its banner. It is truly staggering to see how in the official portrayals 
Széchenyi’s grandeur declined to that of a cheap print; to see how his trag- 
ic errors and his doubts became base instruments in the hands of poli- 
ticians who betrayed the nation. 

The Austro-Hungarian Compromise of 1867 and the political trend 
that had followed in its wake, looked for moral justification in Szécheny1, 
and used Széchenyi’s prophecies to justify Ferenc Deak’s compromises. 
Later, all that Hungarian public opinion came to know of him became 
increasingly a set of extraneous formulae. Albert Berzeviczy, in a memorial 
speech delivered at the Hungarian Academy of Sciences in 1910, had noth- 
ing better to say than to set him before the nation as an example of “an 
inherited love of his race.” After the empty phrases of Berzeviczy it is 
worth while for a moment to recall the nadir reached in 1942, the year 
of the Széchenyi festivities, material of which was even published in a volu- 
minous book. In these commemorations the then Prime Minister Laszlé 
Bardossy—the same man who plunged Hungary into the wat—ranted away 
in praise of Széchenyi’s creative personality and his entrenchment in the 
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racial community, concluding that Hungarians were again “true to their 
European calling, sacrificing their blood in its service.” 

All this goes to show that the counter-revolutionary Horthy era unscru- 
pulously used Széchenyi, as it did Petéfi, Ady and so many great Hunga- 
rians, to serve its own anti-national aims, which were to “cure” people of 
independent democratic thought, indefinitely to postpone reforms of vital 
urgency, such as the land reform, and to turn the country into a fascist 
state. 

Though we have not given a detailed analysis of the development of | 
Széchenyi’s portrait, we must nevertheless say a few words about three of — 
the versions of this portrait. 

Széchenyi’s human personage, his political heritage was not uninter- 
ruptedly degraded and impoverished to become a collection of empty 
phrases. There was a period when it again rose to tragic, poetic heights: 
in the poetry of Endre Ady. In Széchenyi’s system of ideas the symbol of 
the “Hungarian Fallow” had represented the merciless portrayal of reality 
and its reform had been the stateman’s moral and political aim; and he had 
considered that the inexorable critical enumeration of the Hungarian sins 
was the only efficient cure. 

The “Untilled Hungary” in Ady’s work plays a strikingly similar part, 
and as Ady cracked the whip of his own bitter critique over the ruling 
classes, Széchenyi, too, with all the suffering of his age, was there in the 
poet’s song. One thing is certain: the part of the critical content of Szé- 
chenyt’s life-work that was valid in Ady’s period, the tragic pathos of the 
statesman’s political philosophy, his moral indignation, live on with fiery 
passion in Ady’s poetry. 

The other portrait of Széchenyi, the most minute of all, was that of 
Gyula Szekfti, a noted historian of the period between the two world wars. 
It is instructive—precisely because of its contradictions. Szekfti, who after 
the loss of the First World War endeavoured to produce a critique of the 
policy of liberalism, found it natural to set up Széchenyi’s moral and poli- 
tical system as a universal Hungarian scale of values and an ideal to be 
followed. Of the cult of Széchenyi, however, he wrote with wry scepticism: 

“The subject of the cult of Széchenyi in the last few decades was not 
the man of flesh and blood, but an abstract idea, a dogmatic construction... 
We have not been seeking to find what Széchenyi said and did, in order 
to arrange our lives in pursuance of his instructions, but have proceeded by 
the reverse method: We have stated what we ourselves were doing, and have 
sought for recognition and approval of our deeds in Széchenyi’s works. We 
have in this way more or less adapted his spirit to our conditions and ambi- 
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_ tions. Thus the more we spoke and wrote of him, the less was there to be 


found of his spirit.” 
For all his irony and bitterness, however, the portrait of Széchenyi 


_ drawn by Szekfii was also not the true one, but a substantiation of his own 


historical and political ideas, of his analysis of the Hungarian centuries 
and his critique of the contemporary situation in Hungary. He used Széche- 
nyi equally to prove the Christian universality of his philosophy of history 
and to support the historic idea of the Hungarian-German community of 
fate, the necessity of proceeding through slow reform, the need for solid 
foundations to the national economy and for multitudes of educated people, 


_-and also his horror of revolution. In all these matters, Széchenyi was the 


canon law—and Szekfii also regarded Széchenyi as his pattern in the strict- 
ness of his moral principles, his tragic pessimism and even his irony. 

It is all the more stirring to see how Szekfii, the author of this portrait 
of Széchenyi, the scientist who was afraid of revolution, turned later 
against the whole of his outlook on history, including his image of Széchenyi. 
It appears from his articles published in the volume “Valahol utat vesztet- 
tink” (We Have Lost the Way Somewhere) that by 1943 he saw what 
the Hungarian-German community of fate meant at Hitler’s side; and 
from his rare encounters with the working class and the testimonies of the 
writers and sociologists who had been prying into the problems of the 
Hungarian peasantry—the so-called village-research people—he knew by 
then what an anti-national betrayal the “gradual reform” of the Horthy 
era, that had taken the place of the sold-out social revolution, really had 
been. He realised that what had been called a “European sense of calling” 
had actually been the abandonment of Hungary’s place in a progressive 
Europe. After the liberation, Szekfii was one of the few people who faced 
up to his mistakes, and it is only with respect that we can read hiscourageous 
account in his book entitled “Forradalom utdén” (After the Revolution). 

And Szekfii, the follower of Széchenyi and of the policy of reforms, the 
adyocate of historical evolution, drew these conclusions about Horthy’s Hun- 
gary: “Was it still a State? A Hungarian State? And society? Hungarian 
society? It was none of these things. The State had disintegrated, society 
rotted. A line, a long historical line had come to an end, ingloriously, 
shamefully or, if you like, in a grotesquely bloody tragic comedy. 

“Only one way out remained: that of revolution. . oe 

There is yet another unknown portrait of Széchenyi, limited to a very 
few features: the portrait drawn by the Hungarian people. Did the Hun- 
garian people accept Széchenyi as part of their verbal tradition and preserve 
his memory? While the older ethnographic and poetic collections preserve 
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the figures of King Mathias and of Kossuth in folk-tales and songs, and 
both their memories are alive even in the folk-poetry of the Rumanian, 
Slovak, Slovenian, Carpatho-Ukrainian and Moravian peoples, the older. 
collections carry nothing about Széchenyi. Shortly after 1945 we organised 
a nation-wide ethnographic survey. From over five hundred villages we 
collected tens and tens of thousands of testimonies about the heroes and 
the events of 1848. These reminiscences clearly reflect the opinions of our 
people, their traditionally preserved verdict over Arthur Gérgey; of the 
treachery of the commander-in-chief who ordered the surrender of Vilagos, 
as well as about the hopes of the serfs, the struggles and the defeats, and 
above everything and everyone else, about Lajos Kossuth. He became the 
symbol of 1848—49, of the struggle for freedom and also of the social 
revolution. Though there is mention of Mihaly Tancsics, the first public 
representative of the Hungarian workers, of the poet Sdndor Petéfi and of 
others, Kossuth was nevertheless the main hero, and it is in his figure that 
the memories of the peasantry are concentrated. 

Our research workers also inquired about the memories of Széchenyi. 
The summing up might well be given in the words—very, very brief—of 
Gdbor Petrohai, a poor peasant of Porcsalma: “Of Széchenyi I know 
nothing.” (Ethnographic Archives on 1848. Szat. XXIV. 44.) True, we 
have another, also brief piece of evidence from Galambok, by a smallholder 
aged 76, which points to the existence of a cult of Széchenyi: “As far as 
Széchenyi was concerned, the old folk thought of him practically as a 
God,” said Jozsef Szabé. (Archives, Za. VIII. 94.). The rest of the inform- 
ants mainly provided variations on the nothing of which Gabor Petrohai 
spoke. A poor peasant from Kapuvdr knew this much: “Count Széchenyi, 
the greatest Hungarian, also lived thereabouts. The castle is not far from 
here. His poem says that ‘Hungary was not, but it shall be.’ What he did 
I do not know.” (Archives, Sop. V. 43.) A woman from the Mecsek 
foothills remembers that “perhaps it was he who had the Chain Bridge 
built. (Archives, Ba, XXVII. 45.) A farmer from BAbolna spoke thus of 
the antagonism between Kossuth and Széchenyi: “Széchenyi wanted peace, 
Kossuth guns.” (Archives, Pe. IV. 17.) According to another source, the 
Calvinists spoke of Kossuth, the Catholics of Széchenyi. (Archives, Za. 
1). 162.) 

Perhaps the most detailed reminiscence of all was this: “Both Széchenyi 
and Kossuth wanted the liberation. But they were not on good terms, 
because Kossuth was a commoner, while Széchenyi was a count. Both 


worked to break us away from the Austrians. Kossuth was the better man.” 
(Archives, Au. XVI. 723) 
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This was all that a very detailed examination of the reminiscences of 
the Hungarian people produced. It is a sad and meagre result. It indicates 
3 that, as far as Széchenyi is concerned, the memory of the Hungarian people 
. has preserved very little of the events of the Reform Era and of the great 
__ preparations for and the struggles of 1848, while of Kossuth there were 
___ thousands of loving reminiscences and traditions. Even the years at Débling 
and Széchenyi’s tragic death did not bring about a change. This negative 
picture involves a condemnation. A condemnation not so much of Széchenyi 
but of the cult developed around him, which accentuated those very features 
in Széchenyi’s life that turned him against Kossuth, against the true progress 
- and true interests of the nation. This Széchenyi could not be a hero of 
the Hungarian people, together with Kossuth and King Mathias the Just. 
No glorification could make him a popular hero in this way. 

In our period, however, the Hungarian people will come to know Istv4n 
Széchenyi and make him one of its heroes not in the naively simplified, 
symbolic terms of folklore but through the true features of actual history. 
It is up to our Marxist historical science to present this true, living Széche- 
nyi. We shall here ourselves attempt, on the occasion of this hundredth 
anniversaty, to present a very partial sketch of the historical personality 
and political activity of Széchenyi. This portrait, based on the results of 
our research workers, does not attempt any idealisation or false moderni- 
zation. We have no need to make some sort of proto-Marxist or Utopian 
Socialist of Széchenyi, simply to find in him justification for our present- 
day tasks, principles and struggles. Our aims, our principles and our methods 
differ from those of Széchenyi. Even though we may find it instructive 
to note how deeply Széchenyi was disturbed by the aspirations for independ- 
ence that he himself had also promoted with his reforms, how he was 
frightened off by the first signs of the bourgeois revolution and how after 
1849, in his struggle with his self-accusatory ideas, he came to justify the 
revolution—all this does not mean that we should try and find present-day 
parallels and force them on this tragic life. 


xc 


The contradictions in Széchényi’s life and political work were rooted in 
his social and family traditions, in the works of his ideals and precursors, 
but above all in the contemporary social and economic conditions of 
Hungary and the political aims he set himself. 

Széchenyi’s childhood was also determined by this duality. The company 
of his father, Ferenc Széchenyi, the founder of museums and libraries, 
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consisted. in his youth of freemasons and was permeated with the ideas of 
the French enlightenment. The father’s first secretary was the Jacobin Jézsef 


Hajnéczy and the instructor of his daughter, Ferenc Verseghy, priest — 


and poet, was also a radical, who was later imprisoned. Whether it was the 
trial of Igndc Martinovics and his companions, the Hungarian Jacobins— 
when Hajnéczy was also executed—or an upsurge of religious feeling that 
prevailed on him, we do not know, but a radical change took place. Pious 
literature replaces the encyclopaedists ; monarchist secretaries followed one 
after the other; and the children’s instructor after Verseghy was the pious 
Father Kelemen Hofbauer. 

Then there were the real shadows of the peers’ lives: the country itself, 
with all its apparently irremediable backwardness, terror and exploitation, 
living in a ferment of hatred, where the men of spirit, — noble, civil and 
clerical reformers —- had through rebellious decades, right up to the 1820s, 
vainly sought a way out. It would be instructive to have a close look at 
this age. It would be instructive to examine how, on the one hand, this 
backward, feudal agricultural colony that was Hungary, was surrounded 
by the progressing Western peoples, and how it was, on the other hand, in 
contact with the even deeper backwardness that prevailed East of its bor- 
ders. 

In England, by this time, not only did the developing industry and trade 
promoted capitalist development; the Chartist movement of the new work- 
ing class was already pointing to a more distant future. The ideas of the 
French revolution had not died, their effect was spreading over Europe. 
French, German, Belgian industry was expanding and even in Hungary’s 
vicinity, in the Moravian basin, industrialisation commenced. German 
experts worked out the theory of intensive agriculture and endeavoured to 
harmonise the relation between agriculture and education, so as to profit 
the State. In Western Europe the economic, social and cultural conditions 
for bourgeois development were established. 

Beyond this enrichment and intellectual stir of the West lay Széchenyi’s 
Hungarian Fallow. But here too, the apparently hopeless scenery showed 
signs of new shoots. Beside the official Latin, the Hungarian language, the 
language of the servant-folk, was discovered and authors and poets set 
about developing and rescuing it. The ideas of the encyclopaedists and of 
Voltaire mingled with the teachings of the German tationalist-pietist school 
of statecraft in the heads of many Hungarians. Almost simultaneously there 
appeared the linguistic and folklore research movement; the Jacobin plans 
of reform and experiments in social organisation; Samuel Tessedik with his 
rationalist village Utopia, his plans for developing education and the econ- 
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2 omy; Gergely Berzeviczy, with his dream of world trade and his works 


exposing the inhuman conditions of the peasants. 
Tessedik and Berzeviczy imagined that their social reforms would be 


_ carried out within the framework of the feudal order, to the advantage of 


the ruling class. There is no doubt that the obstinately recurrent ideas in 
Széchenyi’s works, where he envisaged reforms without upsetting the 
social structure, are closely related to the ideas of Tessedik and Berzeviczy. 
The young Széchenyi was, however, undoubtedly also influenced by the 
more radical and consistent Jacobin ideas, which turned him against the 
conservative elements of the peerage. As late as 1828, but still with the 


- fury of a young man, he wrote to Karoly Esterh4zy of their unworthy 


ancestors: “Let their remains rot!” Monarchist loyalty, the search for 
cautious reforms and the curse on his predecessors mingled in the passions 
of the young man when he entered on his political career. 

Széchenyi’s greatness lies in that he saw the place of his blighted nation 
in Europe and perceived the main stations of the way out, in the economic, 
political, cultural and moral fields. His tragedy was determined by his 
social limitations which, acting as an inner brake, set the limit between 
reform and revolution to which he could progress and decided the moment 
when he would have to turn against the released social forces of the nation. 
It was a matter of necessity for him to come into conflict with both the 


4 Hungarian nation and the Hapsburg Court, and these conflicts could only 


be inexpiable and insoluble. It was these conflicts that wore him down. 
The proof of his human greatness, his moral power and a patriotism that 
went beyond his class limitations was given in his solitude at Doébling; 
passing beyond the revolution of March 1848, he came to consider the 
revolutionary justice of the decision of April 1849, that dethroned the 
Hapsburgs and declared Hungary to be a Republic. He then understood 
and defended this decision, and herein lies the human oneness and fulness 
of his tragedy and of his greatness. This was the guiding thread of his 
life, which has already appeared here and there in the preceeding pages 
and which we shall endeavour fully to expound. His death illuminated this 
unity of grandeur and of tragedy. 
Let us, however, first devote a few words to some of the achieve- 
ments of his work and of his life that have lasted to this day. He emerged 
from the circles of the high nobility, which considered the inferior social 
classes to be hardly human beings and handled the values of the country 
as such exclusively personal pieces of property that there were Hungarian 
peers whose debts of ten million contemporary forints were larger than the 
total of serf taxes throughout the country. He emerged from circles only 
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a small part of which was affected by the nascent desire for a national and 
social revival, while the greater part—as is well evidenced by a memorandum 
on schooling drawn up by the Palatine Archduke Alexander Leopold—would 
even have forbidden elementary schooling for peasants. According to the 
Palatine, even primary education was a wicked thing—eine verworfene Arbeit! 


This was the moment when Széchenyi set out to establish the Hungarian | 


Academy of Sciences, to cultivate the Hungarian language and create a na- 
tional culture. ‘The greatest possible number of educated people” became 
one of the leading principles of his life, when he demanded civil rights 
for “all the population of Hunnia” and, when profiting by the expert- 
ences on economic and social matters that he had gained during his 
journeys in Western Europe and the East, he exposed the rottennes of the 
whole feudal system through expounding the problems of credit in Hungary. 

And if, in order to measure the attitude and the subsequent deeds of 
Istvan Széchenyi, we use the scale that he himself set in the motto to his 
book, the Stadium—namely that “A man is worth as much as he has been 
of use”—, then we may rightly say that in these years Széchenyi did more 
than anyone else. Even the simple enumeration of all he did would be 
difficult—from the foundation of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences in 
1826, through all the ideological and political propaganda expounded in 
his Credit (Hitel), Light (Vildg) and Stadium, in leaflets and debates, to 
his initiatives in the fields of economic, social and cultural progress. 

All those ideas which had only been dreams, the regulation of rivers, 
the building of canals, the economic reform measures that had only just 
been suggested were all adopted by Széchenyi, raised to a higher 
level, and made the subject of positive and successful endeavour for their 
fulfilment. If a suggestion is made for a Hungarian National Theatre, then 
he, writing of it, already envisages the necessity of having in every larger 
Fiungarian town a theatre which would be suited to the propagation 
of Hungarian culture and the refinement of tastes and habits. On this issue, 
he Proceeds just as directly to the whole picture, as at a later date, when 
wtiting of steam shipping on Lake Balaton, he vividly presents the prevail- 
ing state of affairs and enthusiastically envisages the future: 

‘The Balaton now carries not a single ship worth the name, not even 
a tolerable boat. Whether this is something to marvel or to laugh at, I do 
not know: Let a steamship float upon it only once and it will call miners 
to the pits and urge thinking people to use steam and breathe the spark of 
life into the whole, furnishing the now pleasant, but drowsy country with 
such joyous liveliness that the inhabitants around Lake Balaton will greet 
it as the sweetest herald of the springtide of a better future.” 
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But let us not go into further detail. The first period of Széchenyi’s 
a litical activities coincided fully with the main direction of progress of 
" his nation and was linked with what had been best in the work of his 
_ forerunners. The age, the progressive forces of the nation and Széchenyi’s 

_ activities were in full harmony. In this period, even his class limitations 
_ hampered him less. Nay, they even spurred him to criticism and justified, 
as it were, his sharp comments on the failings of the Hungary of 

the noblemen. This was the period when Széchenyi’s ideas and his 

a practical economic activities, his political propaganda coincided and re- 
_ presented the vital interests of the nation. This was when he developed his 

ruthless, instructive judgement, his insistence on self-examination, the 

disclosure of the Hungarian sins, which reactionary national conceit was as 
indisposed to hear then as later. This was when he called upon all those 

_ working on separate plans for the nation, to cooperate in the common 

interest of the nation. How little his own social limitations tied his hands 

and how thoroughgoing a social change the idea of reform involved is 
shown unmistakably in Credit, where he declares in the Conclusion: 

“And so I do openly confess that the main obstacles to the progress of 
our country and to its elevation to a higher level are we, the wealthier 
landowners.” 

It is easy to see why the conservative, reactionary peers maligned him as 
an agitator, as Zsigmond Kemény also writes, and it is equally easy to see 
why people inspired by national enthusiasm looked to him with ever greater 
devotion and followed his precepts and initiative. And while Metternich 
and the high society of Vienna had previously treated the political efforts 
__ of “Stefferl,” which they took for a manifestation of sheer self-complacency, 
_ with a sort of condescending benevolence, their brows now darkened, and 
the sale of Stadium was prohibited. Széchenyi himself, who had looked 

upon his reforms as being in the common interest of the ruling family 

and of the nation and as a process of useful evolution, began to understand 
that he was coming up against the interests of the dynasty and slowly, 
gradually ceased to feel himself part of the social ferment that had begun 
and which, in addition to the orders of nobles and bourgeois, gained strength 
among the serfs, too. It was partly in defence and partly as an attack that 
he now wrote in Stadium—before his disputes with Kossuth actually 
began—that he was body and soul an advocate of the principle of aristo- 
cracy in politics. True, he explained that this was in the sense in which 
aristocracy means the rule of the best. 
And for all his brilliant initiatives, his propaganda, the Bridge Associ- 
ation set up to prepare the building of the Chain Bridge (1832), and all the 
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other achievements, the steamships between Vienna and Pest, the Casino, 
the ever more fruitful work of the Academy, an ever richer literary and 
scientific life, for all his being called by Kossuth the greatest Hungarian—a 
doubt nevertheless arose in his heart, a doubt whether his policy was 
correct. Incipit tragoedia. In 1815 he had, in good-natured self-mockery, 
depicted in his diary the basic conflict of the elegant Captain of Hussars, 
interested in machinery and taking lessons not only from the engineers 
but even the ordinary workmen, busying himself with wood oil in the 
morning, and spraying himself with exquisite Eau de Rasumofsky in 
the evening before going to a party. The contradictions that began in the 
thirties and developed in their full sharpness between 1840 and 1842 were 
no longer so simple, and touched upon the vital interests both of the nation 
and of Széchenyi. Justice was, we cannot doubt, on the side of national 
progress, of the interests of the national revolution: historic justice was not 
on the side of the hesitant Széchenyi, who shrank from responsibility. 
And the argument took place not only between Széchenyi and Kossuth 
and the radical youth (among them the sons of even the richest peers!). 
By this time, the debate was raging between the timid reformer and nation- 
al public opinion that now craved for national independence, social 
liberation and revolutionary change. This was how Széchenyi came to be 
squeezed between the upper and the nether millstones: that of the Austrian 
ruling family, of the reactionary peers, and that of the nation awakening 
to its spring fever of revolution. He gave himself to intrigues—so unworthy 
of him! He even sought Metternich’s alliance against Kossuth, but then 
shrank back in disgust. (It was for this plan of Széchenyi’s that Kossuth, 
profoundly shocked, called him a man with the mentality of an adder.) 
Every subject led to argument, whether it was that of the union of inter- 
ests, of the “youth” or the “old age” of the nation and of the historico- 
philosophical theories related to this question which preceded those of 
Spengler; of economic measures, of the development of industry or of the 
problems of national education. There were some debates in which we 
would today undoubtedly say that Széchenyi was right, e. g. the discussion 
in 1842, when he spoke up in the Academy against enforced Magyarisation 
and on behalf of the recognition of the equal rights for the national minor- 
ities. Over this question he, who was so ardent an advocate of adherence 
to the nation and to his kind and looked upon the development of the 
national entity of Hungary as the central theme of his political thought, 


proved to be more universally-minded and far-sighted than Kossuth and 
his other radical adversaries, 
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___ Széchenyi’s opposition regarding the vital problems of the nation could 
‘not, for all that, be dependent on part-problems concerning which he was 
- right. Even Ferenc Toldy, in the obituary that has been quoted, pointed 
out the essential fact that Széchenyi foundered on the border-line between 
reform and revolution. He could not follow his nation, he could not com- 
_ prehend that Kossuth was right. 
: In 1847, Széchenyi was still on the defensive against the accusation that 
e he had been the incendiary of the incipient fire of revolutionary change. 
_ Shortly, however, came the reunion for a brief period—after so much 
political obstruction, intrigue and conflict of the nation’s two great 
__-Statesmen, Széchenyi and Kossuth. This is evinced not only by the 
_ letter which Széchenyi wrote to his secretary, Antal Tasner, in March, 
1848 (“My friend, we are experiencing miracles! I am filled with the fon- 
dest hopes... I cannot doubt the most blissful development of our na- 
_ tion,” etc, etc.), but even more by the positive work with which he sup- 
; ported in the first few months the government of Lajos Batthydny, who 
_ had been appointed Prime Minister in April 1848, and whose cabinet 
- included Lajos Kossuth. 
a Engrossed in gloomy thoughts by June 1848, he wrote a self-defensive 
letter himself—one that was not quite worthy of his moral standards— 
addressed to the chancellor, Gyérgy Apponyi. In it, he brooded over the 
question of how he could have turned against Kossuth, the nation’s 
_ favourite, the Calvinist democrat. By August, he was wrestling with the 
problem of whether to escape or to stand firm; of whether to look after 
his family or to seek irresponsible oblivion in suicide. And when the sea 
_ rose high and the people of Pest sallied forth, Széchenyi fled—in both 
senses. He made an attempt at suicide, then his doctor took him in hand 
(or rescued him?). Széchenyi’s tragic flight from his country which now 
was engaged in a life-and-death struggle was a tragic fall from the peaks of 
_ grandeur to the depths of his own diseased mind, heading towards madness. 
Henceforth he was an inmate of the lunatic asylum at Débling. Here, 
in the dejection of the Débling sanatorium, surrounded by informers 
and prying telltales, the old Szécheny1, who had gone under in the struggle, 
once more regained his strength after his years of mental paralysis. In our 
_ view, the best proof of Széchenyi’s political greatness was, above all, that 
his solitude at Débling served not only as a political refuge, not only to 
- cure his disease, but also as an occasion for a tremendous critical re-exami- 
nation of his own political views, of the Hungarian struggle for freedom 
and of the revolution. And his examination justified neither the monarchist 
world of peers, nor his own doubts and vacillations, nor the previously so 
- deeply revered and feared Hapsburg monarchy—but Kossuth’s policy, the 
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rightful self-defence of the people who had risen in revolt, and the revolu- 
tion of the nation that had failed to win its rights. It is obviously much | 
easier now to state these points than it was for them to mature in the sana- 
torium that had become Széchenyi’s prison. One can well imagine how hard 
it must have been for this wounded but still proud spirit, animated by 
wild passions, to turn against its own former ideas and political conceptions. 

When he recovered from his illness, he turned with all his energies, 
with the tendrils of his winding, romantic sentences, with all his bitter 
irony against the system of Prime Minister Alexander Bach, who then 
ruled Hungary with absolutist methods. The unparallelled work, the Great 
Satire which was never finished, mercilessly exposed all the filth of the 
Bach system, unequivocally prophesied its fall and was a but thinly veiled 
threat, seemingly uttered by an obsequiously polite lackey, that “the tables 
are sometimes turned in the world.” In the allegory of the impaled princes it 
is as though the threat of the sansculottes smouldered in the author’s words. 
When an anonymous political pamphlet in praise of Bach’s system was 
published, entitled Riickblick (Retrospection), Széchenyi wrote a polemical 
reply Ein Blick auf den anonymen Riickblick (An Inspection of the Anonymous 
Retrospection). With it he again entered into political life, to ridicule the 
absolutism that quaked behind its facade of self-praise, to expose its sins 
and to bear testimony on the side of his nation that had been doomed to 
peril. All this was an ever more open stand on the side of the revolution 
of 1848—40, and of Kossuth. During the search made at Débling on March 
3, 1860, a nearly completed work of Széchenyi’s was found—a work which 
deprived the autocracy of even its legal foundations and was at the same 
time its author’s clear confession of faith on the side of the struggle for 
freedom, the social revolution and the rightful self-defence of the Hungarian 
people. It was against the chaos and the blindness of absolutism that he 
wrote this work Disharmonie und Blindheit, in the last months of his life. 
Let us see what Széchenyi, who attempted to the last moment at least 
fictitiously to remain true to his emperor, had to say in this writing about 
the dethronement at Debrecen, in April 1849. 

“When did the National Assembly at Debrecen pass this, basically legal 
and therefore comprehensible, but immeasurably awkward and childish 
resolution? It is very noteworthy that it only did so on April 14, 18409, 
when the Imperial Patent of March 4th had already declared that Hungary 
was a subjugated territory and the defenders of the country rebels, and had 
thus declared them outlaws! The constitution had then been destroyed not 
by Kossuth and the so-called rebels, but by the iron hand of tyranny, more 
precisely by Prince Schwarzenberg and his servitor, Alexander Bach. For 
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_ The same idea had, in fact, more politely been set out in his Offenes 
 Promemoria, his Open Letter addressed to the Emperor in 1859. There was 
no legal basis for oppressing the Hungarian people. The revolutionary 
_ struggle of this people could be justified before history and ethics, but even 
on the basis of formal law. This was the final outcome, the essence of 
_ Széchenyi’s mental torment at Débling, of the rediscovery by the statesman 
_of himself and of his nation. And though Kossuth, in his emigration in 
Italy, could obviously not know this so clearly, the great adversary could 
- nevertheless sense it, for all their conflicts, their bitter struggles and 
‘ Kossuth’s deep sense of personal injury, What else would explain the letter 
_ which he wrote on receiving the news of the death of Széchenyi, to Laszlé 
_ Teleki, also an émigré and a champion of Hungarian independence? 

_  “Széchenyi’s death, I know, affected you deeply. It shook me, to the 
_ depth of my soul. Ah, this was not how he should have ended. He should 
have lived, making up in the hoped for rebirth of our nation for all the errors 
of his life and leaving a name the reverence for which would not be admixed 
_ with a sigh of sorrow. I, as a Hungarian whose enemy he was (I was never 
his), I as a Hungarian have been proud, that he, too, was a Hungarian. And 
_ in him, even during his hostility, I always honoured the Hungarian Pro- 
metheus, who in the bosom of our nation kindled the latent heavenly spark 
_ to flame.” 

D _ Kossuth’s words embrace the essence of the whole Széchenyi problem. 
_ And this forgiving tone, we know, could not only have been that due to a 


; tragic death and to the all-forgiving moment of the passage of life. We 
# finally see the grandeur of Széchenyi in the fact, to which we devote the 
~ commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of his death, that he found 
_. the way to his struggling, suffering nation and wished to and was able to 
' become one with it. This was how Széchenyi, who had been crushed on 
‘the brink between reform and revolution, who had fallen into the mad 

abyss of self-accusation, returned to life and rose to his down-trodden 
nation. And even though after the horror of the search he fled to death 
— from the probable sentence of Hapsburg autocracy, he has remained a live 
historical hero of the Hungarian people, a great labourer upon the edifice 
of his nation’s future. 
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change? thought Damjani. How we long for it, yet how much 

it can hurt us. How we long for something new; a new world 

and, together with it, a new self. And yet with what yearning 

we desire the return of the old world, the old self! We want 
the old as well as the new. What greed! thought Damjani. They walked 
along what, in his childhood, had been called Atlés Street, and then down 
another street that had once been Fehérvari Road. 

It was about noon. The February sunshine glistened on the melting 
snow. Beside the lake where, thirty years ago, there had been empty plots 
of land which had been their playgrounds, their kingdom, and where the 
bleak, burnt-out meadows stretching to the furthermost suburbs of the 
city had begun, there stood a six-storeyed block of flats. It had been built 
originally above the drained swamp; some weeks ago most of it had been 
torn down by a big bomb. Only a short while previously, Damyjani, in place 
of the swaggering new row of houses here, had longed to see again the old 
heaps of rubble, the flat rush-covered land, the vacant endlessness of the 
wind-blown, uneven sparse meadows; how glad he would have been now 
at the sight of the symmetrical, putty-coloured, block-like buildings, in- 
stead of the broken row of houses, seared and torn. 

Yet everywhere here, man had destroyed his own handiwork—and though 
the destruction, in places, had been performed with terrifying thorough- 
ness, and though occasionally Damjéni was frightened by the scale of this 
upheaval, he was unshaken, and felt no sense of despair. This strange con- 
fusion affected him like the piquant sensations of a news-reel or the pic- 
ture reports in a daily paper, straight from the press. He had seen all these 
changes before and he knew that they did not date from the beginning, nor 
would they last for ever. The picture would change many times again, 
sometimes to its advantage. He was not sorry, for instance, for that out- 
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g at eee which, its wheels missing, perched on the edge of the pavement, aay 
"like a tin box, dented to death. He did not regret the rusty gas street lamp 
~ which leaned grotesquely upon it; nor the twisted ugly metal shutters of a 


_ the shop windows. A torn chestnut tree stood with twisted cables around 
_ its bald crown. For the tree he felt a little sorry. 
___ Soon his eye tired and he became nervous. Everywhere the same? He 
_ quickened his pace. Faster, more and more impatiently, he stumbled with 
_ his con:panion over the snow-covered, muddy stones. Now and then Lona 
fell behind. He wanted to get clear of the ruins as soon as he could. He was 
tired now of these glaring newspaper sensations. He hurried towards his 
_~ city. He wanted to be home, for now—though he did not show it—he was 
sick of the whole adventure. But the disorder did not diminish. He was 
still limping, but not enough to speak of. 
a Damyjani was an actor. A piece of wire played fellow to the single yellow 
__ tortoise-shell ear-piece of his spectacles. Lona, who had never seen him 
z differently, would have been unable to think of him with a faultless pair. 
a _ A lined camel-hair coat, woollen scarf, a brief-case with a zipper, constantly 
- adjusted and crippled spectacles—these things to her meant Damjdni. And 
a crumpled shirt collar. For even if, somehow, she managed to wash his 
shirt, she was quite unable to iron it. 
Damjani was freshly shaved, his soft, elastic skin stretched by the alum. 
He had an insignificant face, the sort of face it is impossible to remember. 
; Still, when he walked along bustling boulevards, travelled on a bus, of— 
-_ once in a while—went to a coffee-house to dine, he was known. Though 
he never played in films, nor was known for his love affairs. many recog- 
nized him. “Look! Damjéni!” they would whisper. Mostly he acted in serious, 
__ straight plays, and mostly in supporting roles. The people in the bus and 
at the neighbouring tables in the restaurant looked at Damyjani’s pleas- 
ant, characterless face and were surprised to discover what good features 
he really had. “Not an ugly man!” they'd say. What they really wanted 
to say was: “He is not a good-looking man though...” No, he was not 
good-looking as people expect an actor to be. Except that people didn’t 
expect Damjani to be handsome. With his parts, which usually demanded 
of him bizarre make-up and strange costume, he was so much part of the 
character that it was difficult to recognize him as a private individual. 
And, individuality was not expected of Damjéni, nor good looks, even by 
those who recognized him. Instead, a little embarrassed, they told them- 
selves that the off-stage existence of an actor having his day off seem ed almost 
superfluous. For twenty years Damjani had been a member of the same 
great theatre where he had begun his career, and there was not a season in 
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which he had not appeared in at least three or four plays. He was a useful 
actor, reliable, conscientious. He had wanted to be a doctor, but only a 
month or two after gaining his diploma he had signed his contract with the 
theatre. This had been in 1924. 

Not twenty years ago, as he had counted to himself, but twenty-one. 
Twenty-one, exactly three times seven. They approached the bridge. He 
had heard that it had been blown up. The streets were fairly crowded. It 
was the first day that people had dared to emerge from the cellars. There 
was an Easter, or at least a festive, spirit abroad. The new year Damyjant 
had added to his calculations, though entered upon long ago, was in reality 
only just starting. Inside a doorway a man was selling corn-cakes and also 
diaries. The Easter mood, apart from the newness of the year, was created 
by the spring-like fresh air, the pure sunshine, and the strange quietness: 
the absence of machine-gun and cannon fire, of bomb explosions, of the 
customary permanent and monotonous rumble of collapsing houses. 

Damjani turned to the girl. “When were you born?” 

Lona was struck by the unexpected brusqueness of the question. But 
she answered obediently: “Nineteen twenty-four.” 

“Ah, ha,” he nodded, “and where?” 

“Well, at home, at Ujfalu.” 

Damjani suddenly remembered that he had asked this once before. He 
knew almost nothing about Lona. He paid small attention to what little 
the girl had said about herself, and then forgot it almost at once. His 
mind had only registered that she had come to the capital, for the first 
time in her life, in December and that her parents were dead. Was her father 
a gentile lawyer? or a Jewish carpenter? He was embarrassed to ask a sec- 
ond time. She spoke with a marked provincial accent, but it was pleasantly 
natural. She wore a short imitation fur coat; she had no hat. 

“Does that fur coat belong to what’s her name... your girl friend?” 

“Of course not. It’s mine. I got it long ago, before I finished school, very 
long ago.” 

Beside the absurd childish seriousness with which she emphasized this 
“very long ago,” there was another kind of seriousness in her voice. Damjani 
threw her a sharp glance and decided not to laugh at her. Long ago he had 
noticed how defenceless she was. And how shyly she surrendered her sensi- 
tiveness to the world, almost provoking the rude jokes made at her expense, 
so that even tactful people were ribald towards her. He had noticed how 
wortied she was even by the most innocent jokes against her. Obviously 
she could not bear the lack of sympathy behind sarcasm, the high-brow 


heartlessness behind smart witticism. So much was clear from the painful 
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ona did not like to tak afckt herself; idea she was not Gere 
Dain d aaa mind this, in fact, ic pleased him. He himself was 
taciturn ; : and so long hours and days and weeks were oped in pleasant “ 
4 quietness with this strange young girl. he 
___ Damyjani soon noticed that, as far as he was concerned, ee exaggerated - 
5 - touchiness disappeared. He could not hurt her; his chaff did not touch her. 
_ He could have been unblushingly rude to her and she would not have 
_ minded, maybe... What sort of a girl was she? What was she really like? 
_As far as appearance went, she had a good figure, though her features were 
Ptcarcely developed—she looked a mere fifteen or sixteen. The soft, unde- 
cided line of her nose, for instance, was not in harmony with the expres- 
sion of her grey eyes, which varied between suspicion, sadness, and intel- 
__ ligence. He watched the clumsy charm of her movements as if he were a 
_ painter of animals. What would become of her? He had encountered so 
much talent in his life that he knew it was one of the cheapest of things. 
_ Talent determined a person’s fate as little as their will. Only luck. How 
_ many circumstances had to combine in one’s favour! Perhaps, after all, one’s 
fate did depend on the stars. Damjani could observe a face well. He had 
much fine sensitiveness in him. Often he was frightened away from people 
by something he observed on the talking lips of grimacing faces. But on 
Lona’s forehead he had seen no evil fate. What would become of her? He 
did not know. He did not even know what was in her. Nor did he know 
her name. 
His profession as an actor had trained Damjani’s mind to great economy. 
He never memorized anything that was not essential, and names least of 
all. Thus he did not recall the name of the former occupant of the flat 
where they had lived for weeks. He simply spoke of Lona’s acquaintance 
or friend as ‘what’s her name.’ He had never seen this woman, nor her 
husband: they had both fled to the west. He read their name on the door 
’ of the flat every day, and every day as diligently forgot it. With an un- 
conscious deliberateness which was trained into him, he forgot the name of 
the street in which the house stood. And he forgot the surname of the girl 
who had become his mistress two weeks ago. 
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Kerekes? Fazekas? mused the actor. Or Hegediis, or Faragd? Some in- 


a significant name. It had told him nothing new about Lona. There was no 
reason to memorize it. And as they were constantly together, he had had no 
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reason to give any thought to the girl. But how was he to think of her in 
the future without name? Cruelly he racked his brain until he remembered, 
quite definitely, that it began, undoubtedly, with an L. Then-he corrected 
himself. Positively, there was an L in the name somewhere. Then he wasn’t 
so sure, but perhaps there was an L in it? They passed by the hotel. Dam- 
jani threw a glance towards the bridge. A substantial piece was missing 
from the middle. But he was so deep in his meditations that he did not 
grasp what he saw. 

He had got stuck in Buda nearly two months ago, one evening when he 
had crossed this bridge by tram. In October it had become a general habit 
for everybody to sleep away from home. There were those who did not 
dare to spend the night in their own homes, terrified that the political 
police would ring the door bell and drag them from their beds. So they 
acquired the habit of sleeping first at the flat of one friend, then at the house 
of another. And these friends, in turn, followed their example, and be- 
gan to seek strange. beds. And then the friends of these friends caught 
the habit, and so it spread. Perhaps because it gave them a feeling of im- 
portance, perhaps because they were envious of the fun. 

Damjani had no particular reason to hide. But in December the war, 
with its adolescent soul, breathed so close to their nostrils that it was 
Marica herself who suggested that, for the sake of caution, he should sleep 
somewhere else, though only a few weeks previously, when he had broached 
the idea, she would not hear of it. She had packed pyjamas, towel and 
toothbrush in the zipper brief case. They had had an early supper, kissed, 
and then she had remained alone in the flat. One evening Damjani went 
over the Danube to Buda to sleep. His host was a judge and his name was 
Agoraszt6; he lived in an outlying and wooded district of Buda called 
Havésvolgy, Cool Valley. The next day he could not return. The fighting 
had jumped forward, by-passing them, and stopped at the western slope of 
the Hill of Roses, the Varosmajor and the Swabian Hill. 

On Christmas Day, strangely enough, he could still talk to Marica over 
the phone; he had assured her that in a few days, they would be together 
again. But the siege dragged on. 

Then the phone went dead, the electric current was cut off. The water 
mains dried up, the gas pipes were empty. There was no bread. Artillery 
men came, infantry came, tank men came. Guns were dug into the gardens, 
then dug up again and dragged forward. The fat and sugar supplies ran 
out. Officers came, army drivers came, some of whom gave them ciga- 
rettes and wine; the guns rumbled day and night. Tracer bullets cometed 
across the sky and rifles cracked. A huge tank gently touched the iron rail- 
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In January, Damjani started out to get back to the Pest side, and al- 
ough he was turned back twice, succeeded in reaching Budagyéngye. 
ere he was captured, put in a line, and, after some queueing, they were made 
march back. But he had got away from the group and the next day again 


made his way forward. He collected much quite unreliable information 
about the chances of crossing the river. It seemed most likely that he 


would be able to get across further down at Csepel Island. So at noon 


E he set off, wearing Agorasztd’s blue striped shirt, and carrying his zipper 
_ brief case under his arm. This time he chose a different road, with the 


_ idea of reaching the district of Lagyményos over the hills. It was not yet 
_ dark when in a little street of gardened villas he heard the sound of shots 


and explosions. A shell struck a flower-bed not far from him, throwing 
up a smoky, dusty column which, as it collapsed, formed a huge cloud of 
dust and dirt. A splinter wounded his knee. He fell, terrified. Then, 


_ seeing that he was still alive, he thought he ought to cry for help. But he 


- was ashamed to do so, so, as he lay there, he looked about him for his 


glasses and tried to get to his feet. He found the glasses, but as he tried 
to put them on, one of the ear-pieces broke off and remained in his hand. 
He threw it down and began to curse. . 

“What happened?” a voice asked just behind him. 

It belonged to a girl, a hatless girl. She was breathless, as if she had run 
to him hurriedly from some nearby house. 

“Td like to help,” she said. 
_ “My glasses are broken,” said Damjani, still sitting on the ground. 

The girl grasped him under the armpits and began to pull him to his 
feet. 

“Wait, wait!” he said, annoyed. “I don’t need any help, thank you.” 

But he could not rise without assistance. She stood silently beside him. 
She watched him struggling, but did not dare to come nearer. 

Damjani stopped his efforts and looked up. 

“Where are you hurt?” she asked. 

“The ear-piece of my glasses is broken” he replied angrily. 

“Broken?” 

The man sighed. “Well, help a little,” he said. 

“That’s what I wanted to do,” she replied. 

Again she grasped him under the armpits, and, by their mutual efforts, 
he somehow managed to rise. He limped into a nearby house. 
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“Can you climb the stairs?” asked the girl..“Or shall we go to the shel- 


ter?” 

“No, Iet’s go up.” 

“Place your arm around my shoulder.” 

It was a new house with pea-green walls. She led him to a nicely 
furnished two-room flat. The furniture seemed undamaged, but the windows 
were patched up with paper and pieces of wood. Damjani sat down on a 
sofa and put his feet up. He began to roll up his trouser leg and then sud- — 
denly remembered that he ought to apologize and introduce himself. He 
scarcely looked at the girl, he simply noticed that her flat-heeled brown | 
shoes were tied with string instead of lace. 

An old woman and a man appeared in the flat. Damjant’s fright had 
quite gone, now he was only angry. He looked up. 

“I shan’t be able to go on for at least two days,” he said. “But I certainly — 
can’t hang around your necks.” . 


“We don’t live here,” said the man. “We’re in the flat opposite. If you 


like, we could probably find room for you.” 

“There’e no sofa, you know very well, Béla,” the old woman cut in. 

“But for the time being we are in the shelter anyway; and until...” 

“Nonsense !”’ 

Damjani looked around, wondering where the girl had gone. Darkness 
was falling and the outlines of the furniture were becoming blurred. The 
sofa stood beside the tile-stove and along the other wall, at right-angles to 
it, a green divan tried to jostle against the stove. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said the man. 

“Go to hell,” said the old woman. 

Damjani leaned back and gazed at the ceiling. The strangers’ heated 
argument rose and fell. Suddenly they stopped. The girl had reappeared 
with a doctor. She leaned over Damyjant as if to wake him. 

“I’m not asleep,” he said. 

The doctor fingered his knee and Damyjani gasped in pain. Then the room 
was empty, except for the girl. Again there was an explosion outside. 

“I’m thirsty, dear... what’s your name?” said Damjani. 

“Lona, I’m called Lona.” 

She got up and brought some water. 

“Dear Lona,” said Damyjani. And he drank. “Lona, thank you, Lona.” 
He was feverish. He whispered to himself, talking in a low mumbling 
voice, 

He could not move on in two days’ time, nor yet in two weeks. It was 
not until the fourth week that he got out of bed for the first time. 
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ded his trousers and his glasses. She lighted 
dressed his knee. She slept on the green divan. 
mjant got used to all this, but he did not like it when the girl went 
iy; she had to go for water, however, and this always took a long time. 
ney had a lamp contrived out of a glass filled with oil, a piece of wire ge 
_ and a shoelace for a wick. It burned with a pale but clear light. a 
¥ - Slowly the other tenants moved back from the cellar to their own flats. 

_ The siege was still going on, but the fighting had drawn a little further 
Becaways 6 Sot 

__ Then one evening three soldiers set up a terrific banging on the door. 
Lona let them in. They grinned. 

“We need quarters, just for one night,” they said. 

“No beds,” said Lona, shrugging her shoulders. 

“Of course there are.” 

“Your “Daddy’ isn’t ill, is he?” 

“Ts she your wife?” 

They all talked at the same time. 

Damjani nodded. “Yes, she’s my wife.” 

“Well, you two sleep there. I’ll sleep here,” said one of the soldiers. 
__~ And he sat down on the green divan. The smile fell from his face. The two 
_ other soldiers put down their kit in the other room and lay there on 
~ the floor. Damjani saw for the first time how deadly tired this blond young 
- soldier was. 

Damjani got up so that Lona could have his sofa. The girl protested. 
They argued in whispers. The soldier grew attentive and clearly under- 
stood what the argument must be about. He got up and gestured towards 
his bed. “Here you are.” 

He took a bottle of rum from his knapsack and offered it to Damani, 
then he lay down heavily on the carpet. 

5 The actor angrily pulled him up, and indicated with gestures that the 
' soldier should go back to the divan. 
“And you two, there on the sofa,” said the soldier, forcing a smile upon 

his tired face. “O. K.?” 

“I shall sleep on two chairs pushed together,” said Damyjant. 
“No, you sleep with your wife, or I sleep on the floor,” retorted the 

soldier with word and gesture. “We go away in the morning.” . 

a In the morning Damjéni awoke to hear footsteps and a door slamming. 
“What's that?” But all was quiet again. It was not yet properly light. 
Lona was sleeping deeply beside him, her face turned towards the wall. 


The soldiers had gone. 
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On the edge of the table they had left a loaf, a big piece of bacon and 
the rum bottle of the previous evening, still half full. He crept from Gn- 
der the eiderdown the better to see what was on the table. He was de-_ 
lighted. ; : 

An excellent breakfast! He seized the bottle and climbed back into 
bed with it. But he could not draw the cork and was forced to get out 
of bed again to fetch his pen-knife. Lona woke up then. 

It was cold. Damjani lay back beside her and sleepily they began to eat 
the bread and bacon. The rum, too, was delicious. A little remained in 
the bottle and Damjani put it down gently on the floor beside the bread. 
They decided to sleep a little longer. 

When he awoke again he realized that he was embracing the warm body 
of a woman. His right arm had gone dead from the girl’s weight and their 
knees touched. Lona opened her eyes and closed them again. The man 
slipped down lower so that their chins should be on a level and leaned 
over her mouth. 

He was a little ashamed of exploiting with such stupid simplicity such 
a stupid simple situation. The girl did not object. Her lips concealed a 
startled smile. She protested a little, then she smiled again,-gently, sleep- 
ily, strangely. 

That he should say something like “I love you” or “Do you love me” 
never occurred to Damjani for one moment. He would have liked to say 
something nice, but he was unable to find the right words. So they were 
quiet. He stroked her naked arm. Womien, as a rule, embarrassed him, 
and, on other occasions, he was apt to hate them for this. But now, after- 
wards, he felt not a trace of anger towards her. 

Truth to tell, Damjani had little experience of love. Not counting 
the professional butterflies, Lona was perhaps only the fifth or sixth wo- 
man in his life. He suspected that in hers he was the first man; but he 
could not be certain. Happy, daring sensations mixed with the violence 
of his sense of guilt. Rather ridiculous emotions. The sort of thing an 
adolescent might feel when rejoicing at having lost his virginity; or the 
sensation of an aging man who, having learned the exact value of love, is 
happy that he can bear the sense of loss which accompanies this know- 
ledge. No transcendental music haunted them, nor were their nights aflame 
with passion. Clumsy, commonplace, unexciting nights these. They went 
to bed early because the nights came early, too, and because the terror grew 
with the shadows. The warm oily smell of the extinguished lamp pervad- 
ed the darkness. Even when the guns did stop for a few seconds, inevi- 
tably they almost immediately shattered the unreal silence. A motor- 
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: away in tated the sound of a machinegun, without de- 
hem, for by now they could distinguish the noise of any weapon. 

ey would listen, afraid, for the opening of the front door. Then Damjani 
uld adjust his bandaged knee and their mouths would seek each other. : 
_ Lona once embraced his neck, and then the gesture became a habit with el 
f her. “So, that’s what a girl is like,” thought Damjéni. ae 
__- He marvelled at first, then resigned himself to the situation. During 
_ the night they never talked, and in the day-time he continued to address 
_ her without familiarity. He never thought about her; he had other things 
to think of. A hundred worries, concerning the present and the future, 
_- constantly harassed him. One of the most disarming things about her was 
_ that one did not have to treat her as if she were important. Besides, he 
_ thought her ugly. 

What interested him was whether one could cross the Danube. Someone 
4 said that a pontoon bridge was being built across Margaret Island. And 
_ there were small boats plying from Old Buda to the opposite bank. Ru- 
- mour said that the Erd way was easiest. Someone set out in that direction. 
_ Damyjani entrusted him with a letter bearing the old Pest address. 

2 At least he would have liked to talk to someone about Marica, about 
_ his worries. Once, after lunch, when he was tidying the things in his brief- 
_ case, he showed Lona his wife’s picture. 
’ “My wife,” he said. 
a The girl looked politely at the photograph but said nothing. Damjani 
returned it to the brief-case and began to talk about something else. 
: He no longer wore a bandage on his knee. In the morning he chopped 
wood in the courtyard; sometimes he went for water. News came that it 
was safe to walk about the streets. And someone actually arrived in the 
house who had come from Pest. 

Damjani became excited. The ferry run by the shipyard had, it seemed, 
brought the man over for twenty pengoes. The next day, after saying 
good-bye to the neighbours who had sometimes visited him during his 
illness, he set out. Lona, at the last moment, decided to go with him, as 


far as Old Buda, “for safety’s sake,” as she put it. 
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In the neighbourhood there were one or two houses whose roofs had col- 
lapsed and whose partition walls had disappeared. 

But by the time they came to the bridge,. Damjant’s eyes had become 
weary of the unchanging scene of destruction. He felt no despair, no 
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shock; yet, in his impatience to reach home as soon as possi 
nervousness fell upon him without his being aware of it. The 
to’ stop him. ae 

“Let’s go, let’s go!” he exclaimed, grasping her arm. He was not to 
stopped. — cd 

“This was the...?” She hesitated, not remembering the name. “What _ 
was the bridge called?” she asked after a moment. _ aie 

The centre of the bridge was missing; it looked like a broken toy. A huge © 
chunk—railings, roadway, pavement, everything—had been bitten out of it. — 
They walked along the embankment and were able to see it better from — 
the quay. Lona craned her neck. 

“What was it called?” : 

Damjani pulled himself together at this strange question but looked at 
the girl, not in the direction she was pointing. He looked at her curiously. 
He was still holding her arm and hurrying forward, following their shad- | 
ows. He was going to answer her question, when he noticed the next brok- 
en bridge, while on the opposite bank a huge burnt-out block of flats 
stared at him like a death’s-head. He caught his breath. He stopped so sud- 
denly, clutching her arm excitedly, that Lona almost lost her balance. 

“Ouch!” 

“Sorry,” he said in a choked voice and released her arm. 

He had known that the bridges were down and that over in Pest many 
buildings had been gutted and shelled. But now that he saw the reality, 
it went with a slow coldness down his throat and gripped at his heart. He 
felt his heart contracting and becoming rigid. : 

From the castle a thin stream of smoke rose toward the sky. On the 
Pest skyline—there!—a steeple was missing. Where they were standing the 
stone balustrade had been carved into lace by the shellfire. 

From this point—hundreds, perhaps thousands of times—he had gazed 
at the city. He had passed along here as a child on his way to school, 
sometimes by tram, sometimes on foot, and he had seen the bridge and the 
big block of flats without really looking at them or paying them special 
attention. But this had never been man-made work for him, a transitory 
or changeable thing. No! It was a landscape into which he had been born, 
ancient and eternal, a vision which could not be cast away, an aspect of 
the sweet face of the land of his birth. A picture, fraught with measureless 
significance, which was fixed in his eyes. Could anything destroy this 
picture? Could time eradicate the landscape of his childhood and his life? 

He felt like one who had been cast out of his own existence. He could 
not believe what he saw, and he could not drag his eyes away from the 
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If this could be destroyed, he thought, then everything that existed 
unimportant. Everything was unstable, ready always to be surrendered 
e sordid whims of a self-willed human race. 

Thinking about Lona’s surname a little while ago, he had almost put 
= ruins out of his mind. That was why they now struck him with such 
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unexpected force. Or, perhaps, he had secretly imagined that it would be 
different, down here on the banks of the Danube. This was the city in which 
he had been born, in which he had lived for forty-five years. There was 
scarcely a street, a square, even a corner, whose picture he did not guard in 
his memory, and the mutilation of any one of them would have produced 
in him the same anguish. Perhaps, during their long walk, the sight of ail 
this destruction had to accumulate in him first to make possible such an 
_ outbreak of unbearable despair. Only now did he suddenly awake to the 
_ tealization of how many plans of his had been inextricably interwoven 


‘4 with this city. He had indeed never made any plans which were not con- 
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_ nected with Budapest. The hidden hopes, the misty expectations, all lay 


in ruins with the city among whose stones, the setting of his past, he had 


visualized his future. 


How stupid! He strained his eyes beyond the roofs towards the Fifth 


_ District where they lived. What could have happened to their flat? Of 


course from here he could see nothing. But he had an absolute trust in 


what, during moments of extraordinary perception, he sensed. Suddenly he 
shook his head. 

“Come on!” he said, turning to Lona. “Let’s go back.” 

And so, to her astonishment, they turned back. He put his arm through 


hers, leaning upon her a little, for he was limping more than usual. He 


knew that Marica was no longer alive. 


IV 


Hardly a fortnight later he learned that his flat, the whole house, had 
been gutted. All day long he lay on Lona’s green sofa. The man to whom 
he had entrusted the letter returned. He said that the neighbouring house 
had received a direct hit, that his block had been completely burned out, 


and that of Number 7/C and Number 9 also there’ was no trace. 


Damjani nodded and thanked him for his kindness. Sometimes at night 
he woke and lay sleepless for hours. Lona breathed evenly beside him. 
What had he to do with this untidy, immature, strange girl who laced her 
shoes with string and had to ask the name of the Francis Joseph Bridge? 


~ On these occasions he felt that he could only go on living if Marica could 


be raised from the dead. He remembered their flat, then the previous flat, 
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which had been on Calyin Square, and their very first flat on Balvany 
Street. How they had loved their first radio, that strange collection of 
boxes. A black wire led to the screeching horn-shaped loud-speaker. And 
how they loathed their over-large, ice-cold bathroom in Calvin Square, 
which could never be heated properly by the wildly spluttering gas fire. 

And what excitement there was around the first night of the Crommelynck 
play, in which he hadn’t even had a part! He remembered one Easter | 
Sunday morning when they covered the whole bed with hundreds of pages | 
of the holiday editions of the papers. They ate ham and hard-boiled eggs 
for breakfast as, for hours on end, they read. Once, as the train crossed the 
railway bridge, on their return from Vienna, and they caught sight of the — | 
first yellow trams, Marica and he had both been quite breathless with 
happiness to be home again. For Marica, too, was a native of Budapest, 
born on Verpeléti Street, and they had gone skating together on a frozen 
backwater of the Danube. | 

How grand it was, on mild April mornings, to walk down the narrow — 
Balv4ny Street, and how lovely to come out of a cinema on a rainy Novem- ~ 
ber evening and hunt for a taxi on the Grand Boulevard as the pavement 
shone with a million patches of light. Damjani for a long time had lived — 
an untidy, haphazard sort of life. And then at last he had moved into a 
tiny flat with Marica in Bélvdny Street. And as a surprise on her name-day he 
had had the telephone installed, which, at that time, was a most expensive 
luxury. He had carefully saved the money in order to fulfil this greatest 
wish of hers. Later they saved up for a small two-seater car, but by the time 
they could have bought it, they didn’t think it worth while because the 
military authorities would have laid their hands on it. 

How lovely their flat was, and how tastefully Marica had kept it! On 
Wednesdays friends came, they had tea and played bridge. Among their 
friends there were very few actors or theatrical people. One was a lawyer, 
another a doctor, or a civil servant, or a judge, as for instance his friend 
Agoraszt6—though they would occasionally invite one or the other of his 
colleagues for lunch or dinner. 

But in spite of these gestures, Damyani more and more cut himself off 
from his profession in his private life, which became thoroughly bour- 
geois. This life suited him—he preferred it that way. The orderliness of 
middle-class life had always attracted him. Only a trifle—though not 
such a trifle really—disturbed this sense of propriety, no matter how 
much his friends closed their eyes to it. Marica was not his wife. They 
lived in common-law matriage, because Marica’s husband, either from 


im: elf, refused to agree to a divorce, They had 
n living like this for seventeen years, beat 

in this, too, he was at fault,—Damjéni knew. She had told him, back 
(924, ‘I'll wait for you, if you wish.’ And if he hadn’t signed that 
tract with the theatre, everything would have happened differently. 
id suppose he couldn’t have found a job with that Doctor’s Diploma of 
. Nonsense! He would not have died of starvation. Something would 


have turned up, and Marica would not have married someone else. And 


even then he could have stopped the marriage on that early summer eve- 
__ ning, if he had had the courage to say the decisive words, to take respon- 
_ sibilities upon himself. Thus had he wasted four years of his youth! Four 


_ lived without Marica he wanted to live with her, in the same town, and 
as young as then. This was what he had asked of fate, this is what he 
expected of it. 

a And now Marica was dead. The town had disappeared from before his 
= eyes. And where was his youth! Damjani turned on his side and let the 
- tears flow down his cheeks and along his nose. He sighed and felt relief. 
_ He wiped his eyes with the back of his hand, for the tears tickled his face. 
_ Of course, he could cry at any time for the asking. If necessary he could 
_ work himself, by his knowledge of the technique of weeping, into a state 
of genuine sensibility. It was part of his profession. But now this otherwise 
significant ability of his only irritated him. After all, his life was wrecked 
and he was filled with disgust towards the whole world; this was hardly 
the moment to let the tears gush forth in excited little rivulets, inca- 
pable as he himself was of distinguishing between the tears of the artist 
and the genuine ones. He had only one soul, for both theatrical and 
private use. 
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At the end of March, he could not put it off any longer. In the few news- 
papers which accidentally came his way, he saw that the theatres were 
again open, and it was common knowledge also that the patched-up 
_ Francis Joseph Bridge was available to pedestrians. He decided to go over 

to Pest. : 
Not even on St. Stephen’s Day had he seen so many people on the streets. 
* It was warm; he took off his scarf and unbuttoned his coat. He let Lona 
Zs go in front of him, since they could cross the bridge only in single file. 
Newsboys were shouting in Custom House Square. Street-vendors stood or 
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years gone into limbo. And somehow, he had always hoped to recover. 
_ these four wasted years from the future. Or rather the very years he had _ 
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sat on the pavements, offering biscuits and nut crescents and Memphis 
cigarettes. Horse-drawn carts rumbled along in an endless chain. Lorties, 
tanks, and other vehicles of war clattered. A woman in a mink coat sold 
matches, candles and sweets. Men and women carried rucksacks, 

In the windowless shops, the owners sat with their hats on, like barkers 
at a fair. On the doors were strings linked with invisible handbells, for, 
of course, the electric current was off. Now and then Damjani stopped to 
read the posters. 

Slowly the two of them moved on through this noisy street-fatr. The 
jostling of the crowd annoyed Damjani. But he had never seen Lona so 
animated. Her eyes sparkled, wide open. At the corner of Calvin Square 
she stared at a little table in a shop window and cried out suddenly: 

“Chocolate!” 

And really, chocolate it was! Damjani stopped, took out his wallet and 
bought her a piece. 

It was one and a half hours before they arrived at the theatre. 

From then on, every morning they went over to Pest. Damjani had . 
much to do. There were rehearsals to attend. He was given a part and had _ 
only ten days to prepare for the first night. He received a lunch-ticket and 
at two o'clock went to the coffee house on Jékai Square. But what was 
Lona to eat? He inquired whether she could have a lunch-ticket also. But 
she could not. 

“You know, old man, if she were your wife...” 

“Hello, Damjani!”. A newcomer came towards them. “How are you? 
You look younger. Your wife, too. A little slimming cure doesn’t do any 
harm, what?” 

“My wife?” Damjéni looked with embarrassment towards the table 
where Lona sat. 

“IT mean Marica,” said the other, somewhat confused, too. “I saw her 
this morning at the West station. Well, goodbye.” He turned away and 
took his plate of beans over to his table. 

Damyjani stiffened. Marica’s uncle lived on Theresa Boulevard, near the 
West Station. Till now, this had not occurred to him. Three times he had 
been to look at the remnants of their flat-block, but never once had he 
thought of looking for her at Theresa Boulevard. 

“Here it is, Mr. Damjani. ” The waitress had been holding out the plate 
of beans to him for some moments and now, in her impatience, pressed it 
into his hand, Damjani hastily put the plate down in front of Lona for her 


to eat and said good-bye to her. In a quarter of an hour he was sitting 
opposite Marica. 
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Really she had lost a lot of weight, but for all that looked not a bit 
younger. She had thought, for her part, that Damjani was dead, and with 
better reason. He pointed to the scar on his knee and told her of the acci- 
_ dent. They were quite overcome with happiness at finding each other. But 
_ Marica wanted to talk him out of the theatre. She had other plans. She 
had written and also sent a message to her mother at Cegléd that, as soon as 
_ possible, she would move there. Or rather, they would simply go there, 
_ for, apart from two trunks of clothing they had nothing left in the world. 
__. But Damjani was filled with boundless hopes. 
* “Don’t always be so disheartened,” he urged her. She smiled. He 
__ winced and suddenly turned away. There was such dejection in her smile 
that he couldn’t bear to look at her. 
As for himself, all his strength returned with the knowledge that she 
was alive. For three days he walked about the town. He chatted with 
strangers, filled with a kind of childish happiness. At rehearsals his collea- 
~ gues could not understand what had come over him. What, indeed, made 
_ him most happy, was the fact that all his gloomy premonitions were unjus- 
< tified, that his remarkable sixth sense was not worth a fig. His happiness 
a gradually mounted, and when, on the fourth day, he left Marica he could 
_ not explain to himself how it happened. 
vA She was quietly putting things into her trunk when Damyjani, his face 
still soapy after shaving, came out of the bathroom. He had stopped 
whistling when he started to shave, and now, as he paused in front of her, 
though he had a vague feeling that he wanted to say something else, he 
_ said: “Marica, let’s part.” 

He remembered later that he had wiped his face, dressed, put his 
shaving tackle and soiled pyjamas into the zipper brief-case, and walked 
straight over to Buda. 

VI 


Many years later, in a play that was running towards its fiftieth perform- 
ance, Damjani was waiting for his cue in the second act. He was sitting 
on the edge of his dressing-room sofa, in his dark suit, his trousers pressed 
to a knife-edge, his face made up, and inhaling deeply from a cigarette 
stump. Voices penetrated to his room from the natrow corridor. 

“T swear it’s true,” said someone. 
| There was a murmured answer. 

Lenke Ol4h laughed loudly. He recognized the laughter. 

“It ran into the engine room!” cried the first voice. “I’ve never seen 
such a huge rat in my whole life.” 
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Lenke Oléh laughed again, even louder. . | 

‘The stage manager rushed along the corridor, opened the door of Dam- | 
jéni’s dressing-room and waved to him. Automatically Damjani glanced in | 
the mirror, smoothed his eyebrows and started towards the stage. | 

At first he had no idea of the nature of the happiness that suddenly 
stirred him, the peculiar longing that possessed him. Then, all at once, he | 
began to remember. : ; 
- He remembered the big block of flats downtown where he had spent _ 
the first few months of married life with Lona. In mid-May they had | 
moved into their ‘flat’—the library of a huge eight-room apartment which _ 
had been partly demolished. There was plenty of furniture, but nothing to 
sleep on. So they put an iron bedstead, covered with silk cushions, in front 
of the fire-place. All the windows were missing, but the furniture remained 
intact. Heavy Persian rugs covered the parquet floor. There were deep, 
brocade-covered arm-chairs, empire tables, wall-brackets, book-cases which 
reached to the wood-panelled ceiling. Lona would put silk cushions on the 
balcony, lie on her stomach and read the whole day. They had guests every 
evening. Actors and actresses, who always pulled Lona’s leg and loved to 
annoy her. Sometimes the guests brought their own coffee-machine and 
coffee, and the smell of coffee would fill the whole huge room. Sometimes 
they brought wine, too. In the afternoon, someone in the flat below would 
turn on the radio which poured speeches into the street. And the morning 
would find in the flat three or four guests who had not gone home, sleep- 
ing on chairs pushed together or on cushions spread over the floor. Below 
on the street lay heaps of rubble waiting to be carted away. In the place of 
a demolished glove-shop there was now an “Espresso”, advertised by a huge 
poster. A solitary old man had for months been renewing the slates on the 
roof opposite. What made Damjani remember all this? 

A land-mine had fallen on the block, demolishing a few flats and almost 
completely destroying the main staircase. It was an ornate building, and 
the wide staircase had been of rose-coloured marble. But the backstairs, 
which were now: in general use, led up a dark, narrow and incredibly sooty 
chimney-like shaft to the maids’ rooms and the kitchen entrances of the 
flats. It reminded one of a damp, gloomy, grimy village steeple. Damyjant 
was constantly afraid of meeting rats, and to avoid them always went 
upstairs making as much noise as possible. 

The talk of rats had evidently made him remember the dusty summer 
and long autumn; and at the same time he remembered Lona’s amusing 
coolness amongst the temperamental actors, her young face, now serious, 
now soft and relaxed. He remembered her brown shoes, tied with a string, 
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_ and how, that first time on the sofa in Buda, she had embraced his neck, 
 uncertainly, but firmly. He remembered now the colourful bustle of the 
Custom House Boulevard, the narrow gangway across the Francis Joseph 
_ Bridge, built of unplaned planks, where the people, all carrying rucksacks, 
4 could only walk in single file. ck Wt ye 

_ Was it this which gave him such uneasy happiness? The memory of the 
a3 Levantine harbour which had grown from this oppressive desert of ruins? 
is He stopped just off-stage and listened to the dialogue. His cue came and 
_ he made his entrance. ay 

y And now he identified the emotion from which he always built up 
_ his entrance in the second act. The stage setting was a sort of hall or 
' drawing-room, with a dining-room indicated back-stage. It was summer, 
__ and nine o’clock in the evening. Every evening Damjéni arrived here from the 
__ pre-war Budapest of his memories, having just crossed from somewhere in 
_ Buda; the tango which was played in the restaurant, was still’ ringing in 
his ears... the restaurant, where, lacking a better meeting-place, he had 
_ discussed with Marica something of infinite importance. Lost :in thought, 
- he had walked across Elizabeth Bridge, sauntered along Kossuth Lajos 
Street and Rakdéczi Road, until at the Café Emke he had realized that he 

was invited for dinner and already more thar half-an-hour late. 

‘In accordance with his part, he spoke words of apology. Then, for a 
moment, he stared silently towards the walls of the scene, as if looking 
through a window. Actually, there was nothing but a white-washed bare 

- wall, an open iron door, and a tin bucket. But Damjani saw, quite clearly, 
_ the street, the evening lights of the boulevard outside, heard the hooting 
of the cars, the screaming brakes of a blue bus. He clearly felt the unspeak- 
able sweetness of the old Budapest; of the city that had disappeared; the 
city he had unfaithfully survived, but which had once on the embankment 
become imprisoned in his suddenly constricted heart, and which existed 
_ more securely than all that had survived it and was still living and. chang- 
ing. See, pondered Damyjani, this was how the strata of life’s alluvial soil 
was deposited within us, and whatever died was also alive—in a sense 
indeed, it was only what was dead that was truly alive. He turned back 
towards the footlights. He turned his brooding, sad: face’ to the audience, 
For a moment he prolonged the pause, then he flashed a little smile and 
went on with his role, . se 


THE PROGRESS 
OF HUNGARY’S ECONOMIC 
CONSOLIDATION 
FROM 1957 TO 1960 
by 
IMRE VAJDA 


recently read John K. Galbraith’s book* on “The Affluent Society.” 

This book gave me food for thought, and prompted me to compare 

the “affluent society” he describes there with our own, in Hungary. 

Not that there were many similarities between the two, for Hungary’s 
cannot yet be called an “affluent society.” Nor, however, is it any longer 
one of poverty, and the transition raises many problems to which Professor 
Galbraith is also seeking an answer—in his own American environment, in 
an “affluent society.” The book itself is argumentative and combative, the 
work of a passionate scientist who applies scathing irony to the official 
economists for stubbornly advocating their conventional platitudes and 
refusing to take cognisance of changed conditions. At the same time he 
makes no secret of his disagreement with the Marxist criticism of capitalism. 
A discussion of this point will have to await another opportunity. This 
time in quoting him only with respect to certain problems I wish to express 
my esteem of his courage in defying conventional approaches, even though 
I do not agree with the solutions he recommends. 

In my view the culminating point of Mr. Galbraith’s criticism is where 
he reproaches American society for its unintelligent distribution of the 
resources at its disposal: 

“The line which divides our area of wealth from our area of poverty is 
roughly that which divides privately produced and marketed goods and 
services from publicly rendered services. Our wealth in the first is not only 
in startling contrast with the meagreness of the latter, but our wealth in 
privately produced goods is to a marked degree the cause of crisis in the 
supply of public services. For we have failed to see the importance, indeed 
the urgent need, of maintaining a balance between the two.” ** 


* John Kenneth Galbraith, “The Affluent Society,” Hamish Hamilton, London, 1959. 
** Op. cit. p. 195. 
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Mr. Galbraith goes on to castigate the “American way of life” for neg- 
_ lecting the training of specialists, for its failure to appreciate intellectual 
* work, for not organizing scientific research and technical development and 
_ for making a god of the consumer whom at the same time it dupes day by 
_ day through its advertisement and salesmanship technique. Galbraith 
rejects the persistently publicized myth of the advantages and superiority 
_ of the “free market,” which is propagated most ardently by the very men 
who are themselves doing all they can to eliminate the free market and 
competitive struggle. . 
_ Our view, of course, is that all these features of modern capitalism that 
Galbraith, often very wittily and thoroughly, attacks are pathological 
_ symptoms of a whole structure—symptoms which can hardly be cured 
by superficial treatment. However, these problems also concern us here 
only in so far as they stimulate thought on our own progress. For both his 
theoretical knowledge and many years of experience prove to the Marxist 
economist that the most economical distribution and development of social 
resources can take place only within the framework of a socialist planned 
* economy. Our progress during recent years, which Hungarian political 
terminology has modestly called “consolidation” and which we are going 
to analyze now, is also a proof of this fact. We shall here confine ourselves 
to following up the developments of the last years only, though we cannot 
occasionally, especially at the beginning, avoid mentioning earlier events. 


Tue ROAD WE HAVE TRAVERSED 


The start was made at the beginning of 1957 amidst extremely difficult 
conditions. Apart from the political upheaval, the counter-revolutionary 
attempt of October and November 1956 also caused grave material damage 
and paralysed production throughout nearly the whole country for several 

_ weeks. Even in January 1957, State industry still produced 28 per cent less 
than in the previous year. There was a danger of inflation, for the hiatus in 
production was followed by a sudden increase in demand and it looked as 
though stocks might be exhausted. True, the Socialist countries rendered 
rapid and generous aid, but this would not have been sufficient if the people 
of the country had not themselves made an effort and restarted production. 
The acute difficulties were further aggravated by the mistakes in economic 
life which we had previously committed and whose harmful effects conti- 
nued to be felt for some time yet. , 

We had achieved very considerable results both in augmenting production 
and in cultural and social respects since we had embarked on a socialist 
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planned economy. The volume of products of the nationalized industries 
had increased enormously, unemployment had disappeared and the health 
and educational standards of our people had improved considerably. De- 
velopment had, however, not been even. Power-production had lagged behind 
the overall development of industry, improvements in technical standards 
behind increases in quantities produced, and. productivity behind the 
numbers of workers newly employed. The pursuit of quantitative results* 
had led to the exaggerated exploitation and exhaustion of some of our raw 
material resources and, as a result of the neglect of agricultural production, 
we had been forced to import large. quantities of foodstuffs whose cost con- 
siderably decreased, though it did not completely swallow, the foreign 
currency income from agricultural exports. There had been hitches in 
the supply of materials to industry and in satisfying the population’s 
requirements. To overcome our difficulties we had been forced to obtain: 
relatively short-range credits. : 

The exaggerated strain of our economic plans had prevented the conso- 
lidation of the results. that could realistically have been attained, and while. 
that part of ‘the national income that had been earmarked for investments 
decreased the funds for.consumption, the planned new establishments were 
only: set. to work with: extraordinary delay, due to the frequent lack 
of proper: foundations for the targets set. Year by year the number and 
volume. of unfinished’ constructions had increased and the rate of housing 
construction had lagged behind requirements. All this had been reflected in 
a temporary decrease in the standard of living. 

Radical steps were therefore needed, which would apply to every single 

part of the economy. The plans of the measures to be taken, the various 
solutions and methods of execution were’ elaborated by the Hungarian 
Socialist Worker’s Party. This was indeed multifarious work. The equilib- 
rium of the national economy and the confidence of the population had to 
be restored, and every working person had to be mobilized for the attainment 
of the new, inspiring and realistic aims that were set. War had at the same 
time to be declared on the earlier, mistaken views, and the planning, 
directing and executive organs at the head of the economy had to be armed 
with the spirit of the new approach. 
Efforts to increase productivity, to evaluate and enhance man’s performance 
in labour, to save materials and power, rapidly to raise the technical level 
and quickly to apply the new results of science, were everywhere brought 
to the fore. 

The aim now is to achieve new results primarily not by increasing the | 
numbers of machines and jobs but by using more up-to-date and more | 
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productive machines in place of those that are obsolete and by decreasing 
production costs. The aim is to increase production in those spheres where 
~ the economically most favourable conditions exist or may be created, where 
the necessary materials, power and markets can be made available. The aim 
is, with a clear appreciation of the small size of our country and at the same 
time of our possibilities, organically to fit into the economic cooperation of 
the socialist countries, to find, and at the same time to occupy, our worthy 
place on the world market and to establish lively trade relations also with 
countries outside the socialist camp. And above all, our aim is constantly 
and considerably to raise the real standard of living, to improve social 
_ “services and afford facilities for the development of cultural life, specialist 
' training and science, thus to enable man once he has been liberated from 
his economic ties, to unfold his talents. To secure these aims, new methods 
of leadership have béen proposed and introduced by the Hungarian Social- 
ist Worker’s Party. Power has been decentralized, the heads of the various 
plants have been given far-reaching independence and have been prompt- 
ed to strive for profitable operation, for thorough economic weighing up of 
* their decisions and for realistic drawing up of their plans. 
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INDUSTRY 


What have we achieved? The figures below are based on 1949=100, 
and for purposes of comparison we present the index figures of industrial 
production of the European capitalist countries belonging to OEEC for 
1959 and the first quarter of 1960. * 


Hungarian net industrial output ** 


1955 226 
1956 205 
1957 234 
1958 264 
1959 292 
1960 June 337 


The figure for the first 6 months of 1960, expressed as a percentage of the equivalent-period of 
the previous year, is 115. The corresponding figure for 12 OEEC countries in total industrial otput 
in 1959 over 1958 amounted to 107. 

Within the Hungarian industrial output: 


Electrical power 


1955 215 
1958 261 
1959 293 
1960 March 327 


Six months of 1960 compared to 1959 = 113. No figures for OEEC. 


* Economic Bulletin for Europe, Geneva, 1960, Vol. 12, No. 1. 1 “ 
** Figures for Hungary are taken from the publications of the Central Statistical Office. 
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Engineering 
1955 260 
1959 386 
1960 June 486 


Six months of 1960 srrered to 1958 = 121. OEEC countries in the first quarter of 1960 


compared to 1959 = 112. 
Chemical industry 


1955 269 
1959 458 
1960 June 514 


Six months of 1960 compared to 1959 = 119. OEEC countries in the first quarter of 1960 compared 


to 1959 = 113. ; 
Food processing industries 


1955 243 
1959 281 : 
1960 June 306 seasonally adjusted 


Six months of 1960 compared to 1959 = 109. OEEC countries in the first quarter of 1960 compared 
to 1959 = 101. 


Net production per worker in State industry rose from 131 in 19 55 
(1956=116) to 149 in 1959, i. e. by 14 per cent, and in the first six 
months of 1960 there was a further increase of 8 per cent. The greatest 
improvement took place in engineering, but in a number of industries 
production was increased only at the cost of augmenting the number of 
workers employed, which is not an economically satisfactory method. The 
number of workers employed in the State sector rose from 2.3 millions 
in 1955 to 2.5 millions in 1958 and of this the increase in industry was 
from 1.35 millions to 1.54 millions. (Population: 10 millions). 

Within industrial production the transformation of the structure has 
begun. The role of oil as a source of power is increasing although a really 
big shift can take place only when the large-diameter pipe-line from the 
Soviet Union—whose telecommunication instruments are incidentally being 
supplied by Hungary—will have been completed. The fact that the output 
of electric power has increased more rapidly than the average of industrial 
production, is an indication of a rise in the technical level, for between 
1955 and the end of 1959 industrial production as a whole increased by 
29.5 per cent, while power production—excluding imported power—rose 
by 36 per cent. The change-over in industrial structure did not, however, 
mean that the rate of growth of output in the consumer-goods industries 
exceeded or even reached that of the producer-goods industries. Here too, 
a peculiar fact should be pointed out. The European Economic Committee 
of UNO for example, in its Bulletin for November 1959, remarks in 
critical tones that “the traditional gaps between rates of growth of output 
in the producer-goods and consumer-goods branches have reopened this 
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_ year.” It does not, at the same time, notice that it is in fact dealing with 


_ the very same phenomenon that it mentions a few pages earlier, in the 
" same report, in its analysis of the industrial output of the OEEC countries 


under the title of “Economic Expansion in Western Europe.” Is it not 


high time to recognize that this is one of the general phenomena of our 


age and a sign of healthy development?* 


__ This is especially so in the case of Hungary, whose industries—includ- 


ing her light industries—present an enormous demand for machinery as 


a result of their modernization and expansion, and whose export markets 


_ are also mainly interested in engineering products. Changes in the structure 


-~ of industrial production have therefore not affected the ratio of light to 
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heavy industries but have concerned the ratios within the main groups, 
and primarily engineering itself. More will be said of this process later, in 
our analysis of foreign trade. 


WAGES AND CONSUMPTION 


The following table provides information on the average monthly wages 


4 per earner among Hungarian workers and salaried employees, on the index 


of consumer prices and on the index of real wages: 


Index of consumer 
Average monthly prices 
wage in forints 


Index of real wages 


1955 = 100 
1955 1,080 100 100 
1956 1,194. 99 att 
1957 1,443 102 132 
1958 1,479 102 135 


Consumption has shown a correspondingly large increase. Retail trade 
increased from 44,000 million Forint in 1955 to 55,500 million in 
1958 and rose a further 10 per cent in the first ten months of 1959. The 
housing situation has improved, though at least another 15—20 years 
will be needed finally to liquidate the chronic, and in many places tragically 
gtave housing problem which is the heritage of many decades of neglect. 


* According to the latest survey by the Federal Reserve Board the following shift in the industrial 
production of the USA took place between 1947/49 and 1959: The output of consumer-goods fell back 
from 35.87 per cent to 31.13 percent, while that of investment goods rose from 11.65 to 15.62 per 


cent. (The Economist, January 9th, 1960.) 
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Consumption by the population ‘accounted for 72.6 per cent of the gross 
national income in 1958, whereas the figure for 1955 had only been 68.3 
per cent.* Communal and welfare investments (including housing construc- 
tion) took 28.3 per cent of all investments in 1958, compared to only 20.7 
per cent in 1955. Where the “affluent society” of Mr. Galbraith has failed, 
socialist society, though still far from “affluence,” has succeeded— although 
we should add that we ourselves do not by any means consider these results 
adequate. The number of those participating in social insurance has also 
increased. In the first half of 1959, 71 percent of the country’s population 
enjoyed the benefits of general social insurance, compared to only 60 per cent 
in 1956. 

We have outgrown the period of austerity. The appearance of our cities 
has been rejuvenated, Budapest has regained its metropolitan look and the 
shops greet the customer with a wide selection of goods, tastefully and 
beautifully arranged. Throughout the country modern forms of retail sale 
are being introduced and so far a thousand self-service shops have been 
opened to the public. Since this transformation is taking place here within 
the State sector, it does not meet with the same resistance as is shown by 
shop-keepers:-in the West. As for the customers, they welcome the change 
in the countryside and :in the smaller towns, too. 

Of course, this process is not without its hitches either, for there are 
not yet enough packaging plants. Here, however, we must again state that 
we shall not imitate the “affluent society” as far as “make-up” is concerned. 

Traffic has also increased. Between 1957 and 1959 the number of motor 
vehicles on the roads has increased by some go thousand and nearly a thou- 
sand new buses have been put into service in Budapest and in the country. 
Television only 4 years old here is spreading rapidly; in the last two years 
60,000 sets have been sold. The Hungarian radio network has 2 million 
subscribers; 600,000 receivers were sold between 1957 and 1959. 


* The percentage share of individual consumption in the gross national product is decreasing in all 


the Western European countries. According to the figures of the Survey of Europe 1958 (U. N. G 
1959) this took place as follows: if Cas ieee 


1938 1948 1950 1957 
Austria 76 76 73 62 
German Federal Republic 60 — 64 59 
France 76 75 | 69 68 
Holland 74 69 64 59 
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_ These are, of course, modest figures and will not particularly impress 
teaders acquainted with the comparative figures of the older industrial 
- countries. Nor is it our wish to conjure with index figures and thus to ob- 
_ scure the actual facts. Nevertheless, we do not think we have been unjusti- 
e fied in presenting these modest figures as achievements. We first had to 
_ solve a number of other social problems—to clothe our children and build 
_ nursery schools, children’s day homes and schools. The author returned 
to his country in 1938 after an absence of several decades and was able, 
with the sharper sight of one who had come from abroad and was interested 
. in the lot of his people, to see how shocking the masses of rag-clad people 
~ and children and the suburban slums really were. 

Conditions such as this could only be liquidated if new standards of value 
were courageously adopted, if we accepted the fact that we would today 
have to bear costs which would only show returns after the passing of a 
number of years and if we made a break with the capitalist primacy -of 
profitableness. We accepted a new order of priorities—a world in which 
there is less brilliant light, but in which there are also—and to an extent 

- that should not be underestimated—fewer shadows. It is true that the num- 
ber of motor cars in this country is relatively small and slow to increase, but 
infant mortality is low, the number of juvenile delinquents 1s insignificant 
and there are virtually no homeless. And Mr. Galbraith has strengthened 
me in the conviction I have so far held, that the wealth of a society cannot 
be measured according to the number or size of its motor cars. 

I shall deal wich agriculture, that other great economic : séctor, later. 


ForEIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade faithfully reflected the process of consolidation. The 
development of the turnover is shown by the following figures: ; 


Import Exports 

(in millions of dollars) 

1938 122.0 155.07 
1949—55 (annual average) 423.2 451.0 
1956 466.5 493-5 
1957 683.0 476.4 
1958 630.2 | 680.2 
1959 TBE Sed PIL] 


* Le Réseau du Commerce Mondial, S. d. N., Geneva; 1942. 
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The extraordinarily large import figure for 1957 is a reflection partly of 
the interruption of production caused by the events of October 1956, and 
partly of the greater demand resulting from the wage-increases of 1957. 
So great a growth of imports was possible only due to the credits and aid 
offered by the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. By 19 58, 
however, the balances of trade and of payments had again regained their 
equilibrium and, in fact, the favourable development of foreign trade 
relations and the foreign currency credits extended by the friendly countries 
enabled us considerably to reduce and to consolidate our foreign debts. 
The most tangible proof of the correctness of the view adopted in the for- 
mulation of economic policies after 1957 is that only two years after the 
grave upheaval inside the country, its external position was much more 
firm than before. This favourable trend continued in 1959, which we were 
also able to close with a favourable balance of payments, though, under 
our present conditions, the balance of extra-commercial services always 
shows a considerable deficit. This result is all the more noteworthy since 
the volume of transactions on the world market in 1958 was considerably 
smaller than the year before and did not, in 1959, despite some improve- 
ment, reach its previous level. 

An investigation of only the quantitative aspects of development is not, 
however, sufficient and a qualitative analysis is also indispensable. I shall 
attempt to satisfy this requirement in three ways—by examination of the 
terms of trade, the composition of exports and the geographical distribution 
of our foreign trade. 

The examination of terms of trade is a comparatively young branch of 
economics and we have no exact computed figures available retrospectively 
for any length of time. It is only a few years since Hungarian statisticians 
started to do calculations on the terms of trade. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a discussion of their development during the period under 
consideration. The peculiar distribution of Hungarian foreign trade does 
not permit the terms of trade for the whole of the turnover to be considered 
together, for the terms of trade within the socialist camp may—due to the 
policy of the greatest possible stability of prices—only be examined over 
petiods of some length. This policy was between 1950 and 1956 generally 
favourable for Hungary, since her imports of raw materials from the social- 
ist countries were not affected by the price increases resulting from the 
Korean boom. Between 1957 and 1960 the constant level of the terms of 
trade was again no cause of loss. Our trade with capitalist countries on the 
other hand reflects shifts in the terms of trade on the world market in the 
same way as in the case of other industrially developed countries that 
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of comparison, have a look at the British Board of Trade’s figures. The 


follows: 
| Import prices | Export prices | Terms of trade 
y . 
a | 1957 100 100 100 
f 1958 92 99 93 
| 1959 September 90 97 93 


3 In respect to Hungary the comparative figures of our foreign trade with 
capitalist countries were, according to calculations of the Central Statis- 
tical Office, as follow: 


1957 100 100 100 
1958 93 99 94 
1959 January-September go 96 94 


It should be taken into account here that machines and equipment account 
for hardly one third of our exports of finished goods to the capitalist 
countries, the other two thirds being industrial consumer-goods, including 
a significant proportion of textiles whose price level was last year very 
depressed throughout the world. If our exports to capitalist countries con- 
tained the same proportions of industrial finished goods (75 per cent 
machines and equipment, 25 per cent consumer-goods) as our overall 
foreign trade, then our terms of trade would undoubtedly have been even 
more favourable. Britain’s terms of trade show, apart from the part played 
by Sterling Preference, that the share of engineering products in the export 
of finished goods (56 per cent in 1958) has in recent years been on the 
increase. 

Nevertheless we might be permitted to remark that the maintenance 
of these terms of trade on the “buyer’s market” of 1958—59 refutes the 
accusation of dumping that is often levelled against us too—even if the 
possible margin of error due to the nature of these investigations 1s not 
left out of account. Our trade policies have been-guided by the endeavour 
to secure better terms of trade and this effort was not—as the figures show— 
wholly without its results. 

Turning now to the composition of exports, the author feels he must set 
out some considerations to justify the approach which he has adopted in 
this paper. This is all the more necessary since economic policies in socialist 


import mainly raw materials and export finished goods, Let us, as Z matter 


terms of trade in Great Britain’s foreign trade for 1957—1959 were as 


SS 
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countries make use not of indirect means of exerting influence—whose 
efficiency* is then retrospectively evaluated from statistics—but mainly of 
directly effective measures. The approach is therefore not “academic, 

The modern circumstances of industrial development have enhanced the 
importance of foreign trade for all small and medium-sized countries. 
A contributing feature is the fact that we have now in every branch of pro- 
duction exceeded the limits set by the domestic supply of raw materials 
and are everywhere processing materials obtained through imports. This 
form of the international division of labour, whose essence is the import 
of raw materials and the export of finished goods by the advanced indust- 
rial countries, was evolved over a century ago, This traditional form, 
however, is no longer characteristic of recent decades and in particular of 
the years following the Second World War. This is partly because a num- 
ber of generally imported raw materials are being gradually displaced in 
world trade by synthetically produced materials, and partly because the 
introduction of industrial methods of production in the agriculture of the 
industrially advanced countries has brought about profound changes as a 
result of which the importance of food imports—apart from those of a few 
tropical products—is decreasing. The most important factor; however, has 
been a development within industrial production. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the modern international division of labour is the mutual exchange 
of finished goods and in particular of machinery and productive equipment 
between the industrial countries themselves. Up-to-date production now 
requires specialization and this cannot be conceived without endeavouring 
to produce larger series of goods. The motor car industry provides an inter- 
nationally known example of specialization and the mutual inter-penetra- 
tion of markets. 

The key problem of Hungarian foreign trade is how far it can provide 
a firm basis for the up-to-date realization of an international division of 
labour. The first ten years after the war had already brought a considerable 
structural re-grouping of our foreign trade, but the last three years have 
wrought qualitative changes that can only be imperfectly interpreted from 
statistical figures. Planned international cooperation among the socialist 
countries in numerous fields of industry has now commenced and is rapidly 
taking shape within the Council for Mutual Economic Aid. The numerical 
ratios have changed only very slightly. In 1958, 48 per cent of Hungary’s 
total exports to the socialist countries consisted of machinery and other 


os ba Nee ages is saan very low, as the Radcliffe report on British money and credit poli- 
cies published a few. months ago points out. American economists, including the previous] ti 
Prof. J. K. Galbraith, have similar worries. ec Say meatus 
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productive equipment, while the figure for 1956 had been 46 per cent. The 
ratio of imports belonging to this group of commodities was 20 per cent in 
both years. Within the group, however, the share of complete factories has 
increased, specialization is marked, and this principle has been extended 
even to the semi-finished goods of the metallurgical industry. Year by year 
the range of machinery and equipment produced for the socialist countries 
and in particular for the Soviet Union in accordance with harmonized pro- 
duction plans is being extended. This makes it possible to create up-to-date 
conditions for production, to increase productivity and enormously to 
expand the narrow market boundaries of small countries. 


_ Let the author for a moment be permitted to discard the economist’s 


obligatory caution and express a definite opinion. The feature of economic 
development which we have just outlined and whose advantages Hungary 
could not have obtained by any realistically conceivable means other than 
the planned cooperation of the socialist countries and the harmonization 
of their long-range plans, is the most important factor in Hungary’s entire 
economic development. No other social system, and participation in no 
other international formation, would have made it possible in so short a 
time to eliminate the innumerable obstacles that the course of our history 
had erected in the path of our advance and prosperity. It was only the soli- 
darity of the socialist countries and their mutual aid based on common 
interests that made it possible and will continue to make it possible for us 
to maintain our position in the ranks of the industrially developed countries 
and to achieve the most favourable rate of productivity in all those fields in 
which the vast, open and guaranteed market of the socialist countries per- 
mits us to specialize. Inequality among the capitalist countries has, in the 
last few decades, not decreased, but increased. Nearly all the best-known 
economists of the capitalist world agree with this statement. The Indian 
delegation to the Commonwealth Conference at Montreal. in September 
1958 declared that the differences in standards of living, e. g. between 
India and Canada, were “the gravest international problem of our age.” 
Who would gainsay that, but for socialist development, Hungary would 
be among those countries who suffer from this gravest problem of our age 
—such as India or, in Europe, Greece or Turkey? 

A few words now on agricultural exports. Foodstuffs and processed 
products at present account for 20—24 per cent of Hungary’s exports and 
their composition is strongly influenced by the random favours of nature, 
Yet here, too, there has been considerable progress in the export of intensive 
cultures and the products of industrial processing, while the export of 
cereals has practically ceased. The share of tinned goods, ready-made 
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dishes, bottled wines, edible oils and processed meats is increasing, while 
that of raw products—except for beef cattle—is decreasing. Although it 
provides no basis for generalization, the development of the export of trade- 
marked bottled wines is nevertheless characteristic. The figures are: 


1950 1,100 hectolitres 
1955 14,300 hectolitres 
1958 19,800 hectolitres 
1959 24,700 hectolitres 


These numbers are at the same time indices of the increase in the demand 
for quality goods on the socialist market, for some 95 per cent of our export 
of bottled wines is directed towards the socialist countries. 

An examination of the geographical distribution of our foreign trade will 
also strikingly show the outstanding importance of the Soviet Union, with 
its share of 25—28 per cent. Second and third places are taken, with 
10—12 per cent shares, by Czechoslovakia and the German Democratic 
Republic, followed by China and the German Federal Republic. Europe 
accounts for 90 per cent of our foreign trade; overseas territories for 10 
per cent. A favourable feature of this distribution is that trade with the 
socialist countries on the basis of long-term agreements makes up 72—73 
per cent of foreign trade, facilitating thorough planning and preparation. 
But the relatively small share of the countries outside Europe is undoubt- 
edly unsatisfactory. The past three years have not brought any real progress 
in this respect. 

Hungarian foreign trade may—even if some of its weaker aspects are 
taken into account—look back generally speaking, upon a successful three 
years and has contributed greatly to supporting the process of consolidation. 


CONTRADICTIONS—SOLUTIONS 


We could not, of course, achieve the progress that has been described 
without the emergence of contradictions which occasionally exerted a dis- 
turbing influence. One important factor of the success of consolidation 
was that since 1957 we succeeded in considerably increasing the financial 
incentives to workers, engineers, employees and managers, making them 
interested in the economic results of their work. The sums paid out in 
profit-sharing during the last three years amounted to 6—8 per cent of wage 
incomes, and these bonuses contributed to the general rise in earnings. 
Indeed, the average monthly wage of workers and employees increased by 
some 27 per cent between 1957 and 1959, while the index of consumer 
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s prices rose by only 2 percent. The real value of wage incomes is thus nearly 
_ 25 per cent greater today than it was three years ago. 


dats rapid and energetic increase in incomes gave a new impetus to 
work. Those working in the State sector—and this includes the over- 
whelming majority of the working people outside agriculture—were able 


, directly to see, to touch and to feel the results of better, more careful and 


more economic work and to enjoy its fruits. The system of profit-sharing 
thus turned out to be an undisputed success. But it also had its drawbacks. 

Factories that aimed at the greatest possible share of profits, showed 
preference for the production of goods that would show results in terms of 


"greater incomes immediately, in that particular year, and tended to neglect 


tasks that would show returns only in the more distant future. The system 
of profit-sharing thus helped to mobilize today’s reserves, but not infre- 
quently led to neglect of those of the future. The system did not in every 
case exert a favourable influence on raising the technical level, though this 
is one of the most important and most generally recognized aims. It did 
not encourage new, expensive and risky experiments even if their ultimate 


_ success could more or less certainly be predicted and they would in a few 


years’ time be augmenting the profits to be distributed. Technical devel- 
opment is in the forefront of our economic aims and policies, and the 
government is making in this respect considerable and by no means unsuc- 
cessful efforts which have led to favourable results mainly in the develop- 
ment of new products. The retrograde influences appearing in some places 
therefore had to be counter-balanced by other means, but this could only 
be done once the directing organs had accumulated a number of unfavour- 
able experiences. 

The unilateral incentive force of profit-sharing led to a similarly harmful 
effect in the mutual cooperation of factories with one another and with the 
economy as a whole. The smooth operation of the central plan and of 
central State direction is, in consequence of the highly developed structure 
of industry and the close interdependence of the various elements of pro- 
duction, to a large extent dependent on the closeness of the links between 
the tasks to be performed in different factories. Though we have learned— 
and this, too, is one of the important results of the period of 1957—60 
—that continuous production cannot be secured without adequate reserves, 
closely linked cooperation is a factor of today, when nearly all factories 
are assembly shops for the products of numerous other factories. In a 
scheme of cooperation, however, the interests of each participant are not 
always apparent with equal intensity and contemporaneously, A ball- 
bearing factory, for instance, is vitally interested in the synchronized har- 
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monization of steel deliveries from the metallurgical plant with its own 
rate of manufacture. It is, however, much less interested in seeing a similar 
harmonization of its own deliveries with the program of the engineering 
works that incorporates the bearings in its products. This is at the same 
time the most urgent interest of the engineering works because its entire 
work may be impeded by the belated delivery of relatively cheap but indis- 
pensable component parts. . 

The price system of a planned economy, which must necessarily be 
especially stable in respect of continuously manufactured producer-goods, 
does not make it possible to ensure priorities through price concessions, 
while the effort to obtain larger profits may disturb the sequence of cooper- 
ation that is desirable from the point of view of the entire economy and 
may lead to an order of urgency which does not correspond with the inter- 
ests of the economy. Experience here too has led to the application of new 
methods. 

Higher real wages and the increase in purchasing power also led to a re- 
grouping of consumption. The planning of consumer supplies could not 
always keep step with the rapid change that took place. Between 1956 and 
1958 retail turnover increased by 12 per cent, incorporating an 8.5 per cent 
increase in the purchase of foodstuffs and 16 per cent in industrial products. 

In the first ten months of 1959 retail turnover was again 10 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period of the previous year. 

Due to a lack of similar experiences, the sudden rise after 1956 made 
details of the expected development of consumption and demand unpredict- 
able. The turnover of clothing, textiles and leather goods was thus 2 
per cent lower in 1958 than in the previous year and hardly 4 per cent higher 
than in 1956 (the big increase in the turnover of clothing occurred between 
1955 and 1956). The turnover of miscellaneous industrial goods—includ- 
ing the particularly important consumer’s durables—was 13 per cent high- 
er in 1958 than in 1957 and nearly 40 per cent more than in 1956. 

The increase in housing construction was undoubtedly a contributory 
factor in this development. In 1957, through 1959, 138,000 homes were 
built, whereas housing construction over the average of the previous eight 
years had been just over 20,000 homes a year. The number of homes built 
was thus more than doubled. The completion of new homes everywhere 
increases the demand for consumer’s durables. The decrease in the demand 
for clothing led to an unexpected accumulation of stocks. In 1959, how- 
ever, the situation was the reverse, and in the first three quarters of the year 
—for which figures are available at the time of writing—the turnover in 
clothing again increased rapidly (by 25 per cent compared to the same period 
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in the previous year), while active demand for other industrial products 
increased only by 15 per cent, accompanied by a 6.5 per cent increase in 
the sale of foodstuffs. 

The statement may perhaps be risked that the increase in real wages in 
1957—5Q sent consumption soaring to a level never so far attained in the 
history of Hungary’s economy, at which level other laws are valid than 
those prevailing when the satisfaction of the absolute necessities of life 
was the only requirement. Keynes, in a work entitled “Essays in Persuasion,” 
pointed out that “the needs of human beings fall into two classes—those 
needs which are absolute in the sense that we feel them whatever the 


~ situation of our fellow human beings may be, and those which are relative 


only in that their satisfaction lifts us above, makes us feel superior to, our 
fellows.” The development of demand appears to show that broad sections 
of the Hungarian consumers have in these years crossed the threshold of 
the latter class, avail themselves more freely of the opportunities to choose 
between the goods and services offered to them, and are progressing to a 
hew consumer pattern that they themselves have not yet clearly formulated. 
The satisfaction of the requirements involved in this pattern will be secured 
by the increasing output and growing range and choice of industrial prod- 
ucts and—to a smaller and as yet far from adequate extent—by increasing 
imports of consumer-goods. The fact that the share of foodstuffs, * tobacco, 
drinks, and so on, has already, in retail trade and according to findings of 
household statistics, decreased to 48 per cent of all consumer expenditure, 
is an indication that this qualitative change has already commenced. The 
projected increase of real incomes over the next few years may considerably 
speed up the rate of change. Nor has this been achieved by advance commit- 
ment of purchasing power over remote future periods through the deceptive 
persuasion of buyers, by the artifices of high-pressure salesmanship as is 
the case in the United States and Great Britain. We are reminded of Prof. 
Galbraith’s arguments in this context, too. Much as we share his concern 
over the artifical creation of requirements that can only be met by artifici- 
ally created indebtedness, much as we are struck by the figures he quotes, 
that 42 per cent of America’s average-income families spend more than 
a fifth of their incomes on purchase by instalment and that in the case of 
12 per cent the hire-purchase collector takes two fifths of their income every 
month, we nevertheless do not share his anger against production that 
produces new requirements. 


* In Hungarian Statistics, as opposed to those of many other countries, the figures of food consump- 
tion by the population include the consumption of drinks and the supply figures for the catering trade 
and works canteens, thus comprising much that is in the nature of services. 
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True, we are not yet living in an “affluent society.” But we are certain 
that the requirements that have been born of the formerly unsuspected 


development of industrial output—born because they can be satisfied and 


at a time when they become satisfiable—frequently appear in Hungary too, 
at levels other than the absolute needs of life. Absolute needs could be met 
even before the introduction of the great innovations. But we, in Hungary, 
feel the effect of the new requirements on the lives and cultural level 
of the people and are fully aware that the development of mankind is a 
story of progress from the small to the larger requirements. Our aim is to 
promote this development by all the means at our disposal. It is true that 
the new requirements—for the enrichment and beautification of homes 
and households, for wireless and television sets and many other items—are 
in our case of marginal utility. The effect, however, which they can exercise 
on people, on their cultural requirements, aesthetic tastes and humanist 
outlook, is of much more than marginal utility. 

We do not have to create demands in order to give work to our factories, 
for that is not the way by which we intend to create economic security 
through: maximum employment for the working people. We are glad that 
new requirements are born, because what we see in them is Prometheus 
stretching his limbs atfer he has cast off the shackles of poverty and is 
coming to realize his power of creation—and because we know that we 
shall possess the resources to satisfy the new requirements. The perspective 
of an “affluent society” does not scare us, because we think that it can be 
attained by a different path and by different methods from those described 
by Prof. Galbraith. 

“Poverty,” said Pitt, “is no disgrace, but it is damned annoying.” 
Professor Galbraith adds that “in the contemporary United States it is not 
annoying, but it is a disgrace,” for after all today the United States have 
an “affluent society.” In a socialist society, poverty would, even before the 


absolute abundance of products had been attained, be a disgrace not to the 
individual but to society. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURE 


An even graver contradiction developed between the advance in industrial 
production and the backwardness of agriculture. It is true that in 1957 the 
compulsory delivery of farm produce at fixed prices was abolished and the 
government established purchase prices that considerably increased the 
money incomes of agricultural producers, thus augmenting the incentives 
to production. This could, however, not bring about a radical change where 
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rears were greatest—in the sphere of the productivity of agricultural 
our. Here the structure of agricultural production, the adherence of 
_ small farmers to the old methods of production and the failure to apply 
large-scale farming techniques presented an insuperable obstacle. While 


| “production per worker in industry showed an increase of about fifty per cent 
_ between 1949 and 1959, agricultural production more or less stagnated 
ae ctop averages hardly rose. This may clearly be seen from the following 

: e: , : 
ae Crop averages (quintals per hectare) 


_ Averages for the years 


bp 


t- ; 1931/40 1946/55 1956/59 


. on wheat 13.9 13.3 14.7 
> : tye 11.4 11.6 11.4 
§ 
4 barley 13.7 14.2 18.0 
— maize 19.0 18.0 Zila 
sugarbeet 205.4 161.8 196.0* 
‘a The situation is somewhat more favourable in respect to livestock, but 


- only the numbers of pigs and of sheep show a marked increase. Cattle and 
4 poultrybreeding increased the stock by only some 4—5 per cent, though 
.- the oe of milk and eggs rose by about 30 per cent between 1938 and 
e 1950. 

: _ In considering the problem of the backwardness of agriculture, it should 
_ be borne in mind that about half of Hungary’s working population is 
_ engaged in agriculture and that this ratio is but slightly modified by the 
_ fact that peasants in many places take seasonal jobs outside agriculture. 
The relatively low efficiency of agricultural output acts as a brake on in- 
creases in the national income, confines the export of agricultural produce to 
narrow limits and in unfavourable years does not even cover domestic needs, 
thus at the same time narrowing the home market. The low level of pro- 
ductivity moreover means that the effort made by individual farmers to 
cover their own needs plays an anachronistically important role, while 
commodity production is relatively small. Small peasant farms that strive 
primarily to provide for their own requirements, do not exploit even the 
most favourable gifts of nature and grow cereals and fodder where all the 
necessary natural conditions for more intensive culture exist. Economical 
mechanization presents insuperable problems on the minute plots, for the 


* Averages for the years 1956—58. ; 
** It should, nevertheless be pointed out that the number of those engaged in agriculture according 
to incomplete data decreased by 7 per cent between 1949 and 1956, so that production per head showed 


increase. 
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machines cannot be profitably exploited, and specialized machinery cannot 
be used. This is amply substantiated by the experiences gained in the highly 
mechanized agriculture of Denmark. W hile, however, Danish agriculture, 
which produces mainly for export, feels the full weight of the pressure. of 
world prices and of the violent fluctuations of the market, which can at 
best be attenuated but not eliminated by the policy of State protection for 
agriculture, the socialist economic order provides complete isolation for 
agricultural production from the storms of the world market. The socialist 
State buys up all that the peasant produces, irrespective of whether he is 
in a cooperative farm or farming on individual property. An unsalable 
crop—a very frequent occurrence amidst the capitalist conditions prevalent 
in Hungary up to 1944—has been an unknown phenomenon in this country 
for the last fifteen years. The purchase prices are adjusted to production 
costs and do not therefore compel those working in agriculture to adopt 
more rational methods and to reduce costs of production—though, com- 
bined with the operation of the tax system, they do not provide opportunities 
for becoming rich either. Under such circumstances 1t was not surprising 
to find relative stagnation in agriculture, even if the mistakes committed in 
agrarian policies before 1956 were not considered. It will also be readily 
comprehensible to foreign readers, even to those hardly acquainted with 
our conditions, that where industry, transport, credit and wholesale trade are 
completely in the hands of the State and operated on socialist lines, it is 
not possible in one sector—that of agriculture alone—to grant full freedom 
for the laws of the capitalist market to exert their influence. 

The solution of the contradiction inherent in the outdated form of agri- 
culture thus became an inevitable necessity. The peasantry also felt the 
existence of this tension and reacted to it in its own way—principally by 
migration. Between 1956 and 1959 a total of 800 thousand people left 
the villages for good or temporarily and moved to the towns—mainly, of 
course, the young who are the most dynamic and mobile part of the village 
population. This, however, was evading the question in a merely individual 
way, and was by no means a solution. The latter can only be brought about 
by the large-scale method of farming in the only form that is possible in 
Hungary since 1945—that of the agricultural producers’ cooperative. For 
a return to large estates is in Hungary just as impossible as in any other 
part of the world once the revolutionary acquisition of the land by the 
peasantry has taken place. The transformation—initiated by the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party—began in spring 1959 and continued at the turn 
of years 1959—60. The data of January 31, 1960 show that 55 per cent 
of the country’s total arable area was being farmed by cooperatives with 
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a total of almost 900,000 members, while about 30 per cent of the arable 
land is still in the hands of individual farmers. 

The State provides full support for the newly formed cooperatives. The 
use of artificial fertilizers went up by nearly 60 per cent in the first three 
quarters of 1959 compared to the corresponding period in the previous 
year. Thousands of new tractors, harvester combines and other machines 
and also thousands of new tractor-drivers were sent to the new farms. The 


‘task is no mean one. The task of reorganizing the villages and shifting the 


most conservative part of society from its centuries-old ties must be solved 
simultaneously with a considerable increase in crops. In all countries where, 


~ as a result of historical circumstances, capitalist development was late in 


starting, the liquidation of the ancient forms of agricultural production 
took place amidst painful birthpangs. Socialist society, with its concentrated 
means and purposeful policies, is endeavouring to shorten and palliate the 
pangs of labour and to save the peasant masses from the sufferings of tran- 
sition, It may not, however, stop progress itself. 


THE OUTLOOK 


This year, our plans and targets aim at continuing along the road we have 
traversed, but also of accelerating the rate of progress. The year 1960 
derives particular significance from the fact that the proper preparation of 
the Second Five Year Plan that is to begin in 1961 depends on the successful 
attainment of this year’s targets. In order to achieve these aims, much still 
remains to be done and the brunt rests on the year 1960, 

Power resources will have to be considerably expanded, for without | 
them there can be no technical progress. The modernization of industry 
must be continued at an accelerated rate, by exchanging unproductive 
machines and tools for new ones and raising the level of technical culture. 
The emphasis, while continuing to insist on saving human labour, must 
again be on thrift with respect to power and materials and on the rational 
and economic use of our resources. In engineering we shall probably attain 
our planned target of achieving a 55 per cent increase in output over three 
years (1958—60), while only using some 30 per cent more steel. This 
means that by the end of the period our engineering industry will be 
producing nearly 20 per cent more value from the same amount of material 
than in 1957. In the course of transforming the structure of production 
the share of the most modern branches that require the greatest amount of 
brain-work,—the communications and instruments industries—ts to increase 
from 16.7 to 19.3 per cent in three years, while the share of diesel engines, 
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diesel locomotives and motor trains in the output of vehicles is to rise from 
the 9 per cent of 1957 to over 25 per cent in 1960. 

Accumulation is also on the increase, and our planning bodies are partic- 
ularly careful to see that the greatest of the faults so far committed, the 
lack of concentration and the technically unjustifiable length of time that 

elapses before new establishments are put into operation, should be elimi- 

nated in respect of the new building now to take place. There is no doubt 
that this has hitherto been one of the most striking negative traits of our 
economic work. In theory it does not seem incorrect to suppose that central 
direction of a plan can be very much more fruitful in rationally concentrat- 
ing the available means than any decentralized method of management. 
Practical experience—the frequently inordinate delays in building, the 
disproportionate increase in the number of uncompleted investment pro- 
jects, the many beginnings and little continuation—has, however, shown 
that no type of system can automatically ensure the fulfilment of plans. 
This depends not only on the material conditions but also on the people 
concerned, on the level and authority of management. Much still remains 
to be done and learned in this respect. We have heard of the “affluent 
society,” that it is able to produce more goods than it can—under its present 
social circumstances—make use of. Under our conditions the problem is 
that we have been able more rapidly to develop the forces of society and of 
production than the intellectual and moral qualities necessary to control them. 
The process of its development obviously needs some time, during 
which a new scale of values corresponding to the new conditions will have 
to become generally accepted. Much could also have been done already to 
apply the new technique and science of control using electronic data in 
processing and programing, if we had recognized in time its inherent 
possibilities for a planned economy. 

The path of consolidation, upon which we embarked in 1957 after 
overcoming the greatest of our mistakes and difficulties, leads us further 
ahead, and every milestone is a mark of progress achieved in the creation 
of an affluent socialist society. The stretch ahead of us is long and arduous, 
it may have its twists and turns and it will require a tremendous and per- 
severing effort by our whole people. If, however, as far as the perspectives 
are concerned, we presuppose the existence of socialist social relations, 
then we can agree with the vision of Keynes: 

“Assuming no important wars... the economic problem may be solved, 
or at least within sight of solution, within a hundred years. This means 
the economic problem is not—if we look into the future—the permanent 
problem of the human race.” 
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A COOPERATIVE VILLAGE. 
Sa JOZSEF TANNER 


t the beginning of 1959 Egersgalék, like many other places, became 
a cooperative village. 

The village lies about four miles west of Eger, some hundred 
miles north-east of the capital, in the valley of a small stream, 


the Leské. Its population was 1,711 people according to the census of 1949. 
_ The boundaries of the village include 5,748 acres of land, extending to the 


north and south over the flat, wide valley and the numerous bordering 


B hillocks. ‘The region is a chessboard of rich arable fields and sumptuous 


meadow pastures. The vineyards of Eger have spilled over on the hillocks 


on its eastern side, where huge walnut and cherry trees look down on the 


valley. The western side is even more varied, for the summer sun ripens 
rich harvests of wheat and maize on the undulating fields. In valleys between 
the fields—gulleys washed by the rains over thousands of years—there are 


fine pastures. Acacia groves have been planted on the steeper slopes, and 


here and there small copses of bush and trees, the last remnants of the 
primeval forests of the Mdtra and the Biikk that once stretched down towards 


- the Plains, adorn the scene. 


LooKING BACK 


At one time the village was the property of the ancient clan of the 


_ Szaldks. Hence its name. According to the Letter Patent of the abbey of 
_ SzAszty, Egerszalék was already a village in 1065. The last progeny of the 


founding family sold the remnants of their estate at Egerszalék in 1506. 

The tax records for 1546 show that the village was then owned by the 
Cathedral Chapter of Eger. From that time onwards, except for the bitter 
years of the Turkish occupation, the people of Egerszalok were the serfs of the 


Chapter. 
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The Chapter was a collective landlord and did not reside in the village. — 
The people of Egerszalok were, therefore, not obliged to feel that they 
were always under the landlord’s gaze and to debase themselves before the 
lords. Nor was it necessary, in the administration of the village, always 
to keep a weather eye open for “what the Iandlord’ll say.” Once they had 
fulfilled their obligations they were able, within certain limits, to consider 


themselves free, and this had a stimulating effect on the economic, cultural 


and political life of the village which has lasted to this day. The tenant 
farmers of Egerszalék learned how to run their village themselves and how ] 
to find joint solutions to serve common economic interests. A self-assured | 


people, they became the founders and guardians of a peasant culture of 


their own. 

In Egerszaldk, as elsewhere, the 1848 revolution brought a change in 
conditions. The peasants here were not given more land, but according 
to the Reform Acts 122 serf families and 126 cotter families were released 
from their feudal obligations. 

By 1848 the number of serfs had increased, though mainly not through | 
the occupation of new land, but by dividing up the existing holdings. This 
part of the population formed a hard-working, progressively minded “farmer 
society,” interested in political problems and showing a peculiar measure 
of solidarity in the conduct of the affairs of the village. 

Beside them the majority were landless cotters. Not farm-hands, but 
day-labourers, agricultural workers who had their own little cottage and 
garden, possibly a cow, a pig, and a tiny plot of land somewhere in the 
vicinity. They thus had something to lean back on, but the basis of their 
living was what they earned by agricultural labour. Their large numbers 
and peculiar conditions of life were, in the next hundred years, to exercise 
a considerable influence on the life of the village. Due to their social position 
they were, from 1848 onwards, to be the main “restless elements” of the 
village. 

The hectic developments-after the turn of the century also helped to 
widen the narrow confines of the inhabitants of Egerszalok. At that time 
there was a great deal of emigration from the vicinity of Eger, and 73 
people left for America from the village. But this was no true emigration, 
for a large proportion of those who went came back, sooner or later. 

The main effect of these journeys to America was to be felt in the polit- 
ical life of the village. Beyond the Atlantic many of them made their acquaint- 
ance with the labour movement. Several became trade union members, 
and there were also some who joined one of the workers’ parties. Later, 
in 1936, two of them volunteered to serve in the International Brigade 


with con- 


of life in Hungary. 
us did | the eventful past engrave its deep patterns in the thinking of 
€ peasants of Egerszaldk. : 
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z Soc1AL PATTERN BEFORE THE SECOND Wortp WAR 
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___ The policies of the counter-revolutionary regime in Hungary between 
__ the World Wars continued to aggravate the situation of the peasantry. In 
Egerszalok too, the proportion of middle peasants owning sufficient land 
__ to make a living compared to the landless or small-property poor peasantry 
_ shrank heavily. In the years preceding the Second World War the social 


composition of the village became as follows: 


~ Percent of village 


a Numbers population 
rich peasants 10 can 20s 
* middle peasants a 300 16.8 
"poor peasants: 
smallholders 490 27.5 
fia agrarian proletarians and semi-proletarians 700 39.8 
©  farm-hands 160 8.5 
intellectuals, craftsmen 26 1.4 
A gipsies 100 555 
@ Total 1,786 100.0 
yi 


Every peasant family in the village worked hard. 

The middle peasants were a prosperous, economically firmly based 
section of the population. They generally managed their farms well. The 
_ majority had fine houses built of stone, with proper farming equipment 
and sufficient livestock. They regarded farming as their occupation and 

spoke of their work and their peasant life with self-assurance. 
It was the lives of these middle peasant families that remained the most 
uniform throughout this period. But the hardest years, especially the 
economic depressions, forced them to do with less, so that they would 
- undertake autumn and winter carting jobs. They did not leave the village 
for long periods. They could, despite some difficulties, live as they were 
accustomed to do, so that folk traditions, the elements of peasant culture 
were preserved longest among their ranks, 
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The administration of the village was in their hands. They held practical- 
ly every leading post at the village hall, in the early consumers’ co- 
operatives, in the church assembly, the association for stock-raising, the 
reading circle and so on. Their every act was inspired by dissatisfaction 
and hatred of the Horthy regime. Frequently they were diplomatic and 
elastic, but they always persevered towards the end they had set themselves. 
Their experienced, militant leaders set the pace for the development of 
the village. i 

At Egerszalék the small peasants who owned little land were called 
“half-a-quarter” men. These were farmers with 4 to 8 acres. Theirs was 
a needy life. Their number increased as an occasional poor man would—by 
the time he was past the zenith of his life—rise to be one of them, or, 
more frequently, as the children of middle peasants were forced by the 
distribution of heritages or for some other reason to join their ranks. The 
more enterprising among them continued the traditional Egerszalok trade 
of carting. They carted stones to building sites, timber to the plains, or 
traders from Eger to country fairs. In the village they ploughed the land 
of those owning only 1% to 3 acres of land and no draught animals, carted 
in their produce, took their flour to the mill, their sick to the doctor. 

Those engaged in carting were quick of movement, loud of speech and 
courageous at tackling new tasks. They liked doing a bit of trading, were 
not averse to some speculation now and then, and were willing to toil hard 
when it seemed worthwhile. 

Their social position was characterized by a life of need, a permanent 
lack of money, an inability to move ahead in life. Their land was poor 
and their farm would collapse at the slightest impact. Their family life 
was blighted by the custom of having only one child. The old regime, 
however, considered that even they were “men of property,” and so, 
beside the middle peasants, they too had a share in the management of 
the village, representing the left-wing tendency there. 

The largest group of the populace were the poor, the propertyless cotters. 
Some of these had 1% to 3 acres of land, a cow, a house, but the basis of 
their living was what they earned by agricultural work done on someone 
else’s land. 

The old folk say that in the years prior to the First World War it was 
easier for poor people to make a living. Of a summer they would hire out 
in gangs to work even in distant parts of the country. Then they would 
undertake to do the harvesting on the archiepiscopal, diocesan or other 
estates nearby. When they had to come home from their work, they would, 
in the autumn, go to cover the vines in the vineyards of Eger, and in the 


in the forests. . 
~ In the winter many a poor man went to the estates in the southern 


_ part of the country as a tobacco-worker, to supplement his summer’s wages. 


The local shepherds, watchmen, swineherds and some of the estate farm- 


 - 
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© hands also came from the ranks of the poor peasantry. 


- After the First World War life became more difficult. Road building 
came to a standstill and the vines of Eger no longer provided work, for 
the farmers did not plant new vines and even ceased covering and uncoy- 
ering, because wine was so cheap. The tobacco work also seemed somehow. 
to slump. The estates grew less wheat every year, so that harvesting was 
as good as nil. Many again set out for America. But there too, the gates 
were closed. People said in those times “We're caught in a trap all right!” 

So, for many years the most general way for a poor man to earn his 
living, was to become a summds, a contract labourer, to undertake seasonal 
agricultural work in distant parts of the country. 

In this period the life of the villages in the vicinity underwent a peculiar 
development. Their boundary areas were small and a large proportion was 
occupied by big estates. In Deménd, for instance, the archbishop, at Eger- 
szalok the Chapter, at Felnémet and Felsétarkany the archbishop, at Ostoros 
the Seminary and at Kistdlya a private landowner had extensive holdings. 

Between the two wars hardly a quarter of all the peasant farms in these 
villages was large enough to maintain the farmer and his family 

The narrow limits, the multitude of 1% to 7 acre “farms” imparted 
a peculiar character to the way of life in these villages. The land owned at 
home and the seasonal agricultural labour undertaken in distant parts of 
the country shaped the lives of the poor peasantry in such a way that a part 
of the family would work at home, while the rest would go on contract 
work. Thus the village, besides being a community of small farmers, also 
became a home base for seasonal agricultural labourers. 

In this respect Egerszaldk was typical. Several groups of contract workers, 
each 80—120 strong, left the village every year. The people would flock 
to the large estates of Transdanubia, mainly to counties Fejér, Somogy and 
Gyér. “We used to leave the village like migrant birds,” say those who 
remember those times. 

The anti-democratic nature of the Horthy period was especially obvious 
in the treatment of the contract Jabourers. On arrival at the estates, they 
were quartered in dirty, vermin-ridden sheep-pens and stables, which was 
especially offensive as these people all had simple, but clean and tidy 
homes of their own. 
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Now, remembering these events of the past, they will tell you: “When 
we attived on April 30th, they turned the animals out to graze and accom- 


modated us in their places. We chucked the dung out ourselves and were > 


given fresh straw, which they dumped before the barn. Each took as much 
as he could, spread the straw on the damp earth, and drove in small pegs 
to hold it and give some shape to our litters. Hordes of vermin, mice and 
rats disturbed our peace.” . 

The estates did all they could to evade the obligations they had contract- 
ed. The food especially caused a lot of trouble. They gave the labourers 
rancid, verminous, foul bacon, which caused no end of bitterness because 
bacon was the staple food which might have been given fried and boiled 
if they had had the heart. 

Nor was bread given according to contract. In place of wheat, they 
baked it of brown rye flour, which was not what the people of Egerszalok 
were used to, Little care was taken in its preparation, for when it was cut 
up it would often fall out of its crust as though from a piece of earthen- 
ware, 

The meat was another frequent cause for anger. It was usual to give the 
labourers the beef, the mutton and the pork of sick animals which the es- 
tate owners had been compelled to slaughter. Even of this, the best was 
taken by the estate officers and the domestic servants, and only the sinewy, 
bony bits were left for the labourers. Frequently there were larvae on top 
of the soup, for it was cooked of bad meat that had been infected by flies. 

Lunch was cooked for the labourers by their own cooks, in big cauldrons 
and when it was ready it was taken out in a cart to those working in the 
fields. Mealtime was when the church bells tolled for noon. In many 
estates they could begin their lunch only when they had reached the end 
of the row in their hoeing. On a large field, however, they might finish 
a row by 11, then turn and begin another, which might take them till 3 
o'clock to complete, and they were not permitted to eat until then. Though 
some were faint with hunger, the foreman would remind them they had 
not been taken on for the sake of promenading back and forth. 

Nowhere was any thought given to providing a varied diet or making 
circumstances more human, The labourers took their meals at the edge of 
the field, sitting on the grass and dipping their spoons in the common dish, 
or, if the food was portioned out, seated on a mound on the edge of a ditch, 
with the receptacle on their knees while they ate. 

In other respects too, the heads of the estates displayed inhuman beha- 
viour towards the labourers. One of the men, for instance, made to lift 


a sick horse, collapsed and died. His wife and four children were left 
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_ without support. When she asked the supervisor to help her to some sort 
of a living, he answered, “I won’t hear a thing, clear out of the office!” 
_. On the estate of the Chapter of Heves they thought Sundays were an un- 
warranted luxury for the labourers. Generally these toilers continued to 
work in the open even if it rained. If they complained, they were told: 
“Outside is the place for dogs and summas!” or “He who drenched you, 
will also dry you!” 
To this day, the former labourers still talk of the intolerable treatment: 
a they received and tell how because of it they frequently did not stay until 
the end of the period stipulated in the contract. 
_ They vividly remember how a group of 350 labourers from Egerszalék 
__ was treated on an estate at Jakabszallds, leased by Andrds Barta in 19209. 
_ This leaseholder had a year earlier had his labourers beaten up by the gendar- 
mes. The men of Egerszalék knew of this, so they agreed beforehand that 
they would maintain complete solidarity and, whatever happened, would 
not put up with this sort of treatment. One of the labourers was Jézsef 
Szabo, an experienced man and head of the group. After they had been 
there a fortnight, the gendarmes took him to the office to beat him up. 
But the others, armed with scythes and pitch forks all went to the office, 
opened the door and shouted: 

“Come on out, brother, we’re all here!” 

He came out of the office between the gendarmes, who just stood there 
pale, without making a move, because they saw that these people meant 
business. 

Later, as the situation deteriorated still further, they decided to put up 
with it no longer and terminated their engagement. They came home with 
empty pockets, but with the proud knowledge that the landlord had not 
been able to get the better of them. 

Of a summer there would be in nearly every group of labourers a number 

_ of couples who took their children, aged 2 to 10 years, with them, as there 
were no relatives left behind to take care of them. While their parents 
worked on the distant fields in the daytime, these children were left alone 
to wander about the farmsteads. Their food came from the remnants of 
that given to the labourers. People called the children “kitchen piglets,” 
and this fairly summed up their position. They suffered badly from hunger 
and neglect, from the day-long solitude and the verminous quarters. 

In this way the greater part of the villagers lived and toiled. They com- 
posed many a folk-song about their lot as labourers, giving voice to their 
feelings and what they thought of their social position. Here are some of 
them: 
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~ Heaven punish him that made the tran 2 
And laid its rails so endless on the plant! 
Why must I all this distance come from home _ 


Oh, bitter labour’s endless paths to roam? aes "s 
Hoar-clad fields of sugar-beet — : 


Chill the labourers’ hands and feet. 
But toil they must, despite the cold 
For theirs is suffering untold. 


* 
If I could be the fiery thunder 
I’d strike the bailiff’s room asunder 


And kill you, Mr. Bailiff, dead 
And all the loafers we have fed! 


* 


On the outskirts of the village was the well-conducted manor of the 


Chapter of Eger, where 34 farm-hands worked and lived with their fami-_ 
lies. The farm-hands of the Chapter were only a small part of the popula-_ 


tion, but the villagers nevertheless showed keen interest in what was hap- 
pening at the manor, which was managed by a bailiff. 

The situation of the farm-hands was best expressed in the relations be- 
tween them and the bailiff. For them, he was “the lord,” for he was the 


os mes : . 
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personal representative of the landlord. This was also evident from his | 


income, his home (a “castle” of 6 rooms, furnished with valuable pieces) 


and the fact that he kept a maid, a cook and a German governess to look 


ue ala ame 


after his children. He rated the farm-hands as nothing. Year after year 
he would never exchange a word with them, and if he had to address them 


it would be with a curse. Their aches and troubles were no concern of his | 


and he never entered their homes. 


Later, as the Second World War approached, he would once a year, | 


nevertheless, show some humanity. On Christmas Eve he had the farm- ; 
hands’ children called to his home, where he distributed to each a small 


present of a cheap pair of socks, a handkerchief or something of the kind 


(purchased by the estate), allowing the poor children to stare for a timeat _ 
the vast, richly decorated Christmas tree that “little Jesus has brought for _ 


my children.” 
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required the farm-hands working in the fields to stand up and 
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The bailiff 


g et him bareheaded if he passed nearby. If a canon came out from Eger 
y had to kiss his hand. If any of them forgot to do this, they were a 


few days later summarily dismissed. 


_ The full labour-power of the farm-hand was at the estate’s disposal and 
_he was bound to the farm for the entire year. He could not leave the 
manor without permission, and his family was under permanent surveil- 
_ lance. The position of the farm-hands, which differed little from that of 
_ the serfs of the Middle Ages, was still regulated by Act XIII of 1876. 


a Thus their working time was unlimited, and the estate could avail itself 
of their services whenever it chose and for whatever purpose. 
What did these farm-hands receive? The “convention,” that is, a few 


_ quintals of produce and 5-10 Pengds each quarter, enabling them with 
_ painful thrift barely to maintain their families on the edge of starvation. 


They were also given accommodation, a small, earth-floored room which could 


4 be entered through a dirty, so-called common kitchen. 


Provision for their health was only for appearance’s sake, if indeed ice 


_ was any at all. Whatever their ailment was, all that the “convention” 
_ doctor could give them was one or two tablets of aspirin, or some cheap 
_ spoon medicine, but far more frequently he recommended a wet bandage, 
__ a packing on the chest or a “steaming”. 


If any of the farm-hands became ill in the course of their work or were 


z. crippled, they had to go, The saying went among them: “That’s how 
it is—the dead dog’s place is in the ditch.” 


Some measures, ostensibly to improve the lot of the farm-hands, were 
indeed taken towards the end of the thirties. It was ordered that those 


_ who had served in one place for ten years could henceforth be dismissed 


only with a pension. The estates then saw to it that they should have no 


such hands and, if the period of service of any of them approached ten 


years, dismissed them on some fabricated charge or other. The bailiff 


could always find one, for nobody defended the farm-hand. If, in his despe- 


rate plight he humbly begged the bailiff to keep him on as he had nowhere 


to go, then he was perhaps “pardoned,” but was told that his term of ser- 


vice would be counted from the beginning again. 


~ Economic LIFE BEFORE LAND REFORM 


The economic life of the village was in the past shaped by many influ- 


~ ences. These included the old patterns and habits, the proximity of the town 
- and also the geographical conditions, for Egerszalok lies at the juncture of 
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the Plains and the Highlands. The main feature influencing the whole life 
of the villagers, however, was their landlessness, or rather the scarcity of 
land. 

The distribution of the neighbouring lands according to branches of 
cultivation was before the 1945 Land Reform as follows: 


plough land 2,980 acres 
meadow 437 acres 
pasture 1,505 acres 
garden 70 acres 
vineyard 15 acres 
forest 317 acres 
fallow 423 acres 


Total 5,747 acres 


The soil in the environs of the village is varied, ranging from rich, fer- 
tile, alluvial humus to barren, stony slopes. This variety in the soil also 
had its effect in shaping the economic life of the village. It made it multi- 
lateral. 

The inhabitants of the village had, in the days of serfdom, divided up 
the arable land so that the holding of each serf included a better and a worse 
quality plot—one that was near, and another that was further away. The 


plots of land belonging to a single holding were thus scattered all over the 


district. Since, however, the people of Egerszalék engaged not only in 
crop growing but also in live-stock breeding and used the stubble after 
the harvest as grazing ground, thus requiring a certain degree of uniform- 
ity, they made use of the three-field system, which had been evolved for 
arable land in Western Europe in the Middle Ages. With some alterations, 
this system was maintained on the lands of the former serf farmers, right 
up to 1959. This, among other things, is in itself a sign of the backward- 
ness of the peasant way of cultivating the land. 

The basis for farming in Egerszalok is open-field crop growing, consist- 
ing of wheat, rye, barley, some oats, vetches, lucerne, clover, maize, po- 
tatoes, cattle beet, sunflowers, hemp and the vegetables necessary for the 
peasant households. 

Another important branch of farm activity is live-stock breeding, in 
which the old methods, intermingled with the new, have also still sur- 
vived. One of them is that of half-wild breeding, when the young cattle, 
the heifers and the young oxen are driven out to graze in herds at the be- 
ginning of spring and only stabled again late in the autumn. The domi- 
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feature of their livestock breeding was the keeping of cows, because 
_ due to the proximity of the town, the peasants were easily able to sell the 
Under such circumstances village life encourages people to help each 
4 other. The peasants had long recognized their mutual dependence, and the 
principles and practice of cooperation and reciprocity had struck early 
_ roots at Egerszalék. Thus not everyone can buy a hay chopper, a grape 
4 mincer, a wine press, a jam cauldron and the like, as this would require 
_ too many investments, so one of those living in a particular street would 
___ buy one item, the other another and they would use it in turn. 

A more advanced form of cooperation was the common use of the pastu- 
tes. Between the two wars, three pasture associations operated in Egerszaldk, 
that of the former serf farmers, of the labourers and of the landless. In 
1936 they joined the National Green Meadow Federation, which drew 
their attention to the importance of tending the pastures. 

The good work of the pasture associations led to dual results. It made 
the village more prosperous and at the same time it taught the members 

_ how to promote their economic interests together, in cooperation. 

In the meanwhile, the peasants of Egerszalék had by 1909 already set 
up a Consumers’ and Marketing Cooperative, which at first operated in- 
dependently, but later, in 1920, joined the then nation-wide development 
of the Hangya Cooperative Society. Between the two World Wars the Cooper- 
ative at Egerszalék, contrary to the general practice of the Hangya organi- 
zation, became an important base for the cultural and political education 
of the peasantry. The leadership in the Cooperative remained throughout 
in the hands of the middle and small peasants. Thus many intelligent 
peasants learned how to keep books, to handle a cash-book, to set out 
and keep a stores record, to deal with cheques, and so on. This was very 
important for the producers’ cooperative movement that started after the 
liberation. 

The managing committee never put business considerations first, but 
aimed at using the income of the Cooperative to serve the economic and 
cultural interests of the villagers. They gave financial aid to the school, 
the reading circle and the burial society. With due consideration for the 
economic needs of the village, they had, by 1930, set up a collection of 
small agricultural machines, consisting of several sowing machines, grain 
separators, a few spraying machines, wine presses, grape mincers, etc, 
Anyone could, upon paying a small fee, use these machines. | 

The managing committee came into conflict with the Head Office of 
Hangya over this, so in 1940 they decided to leave the organization, but 
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were unable to do so, owing to the outbreak of the war. However, in the 
summer of 1945 they were the first in the county, at the will of the member- 
ship, to become an Agricultural Consumers’ Cooperative. — 

Another and even finer manifestation of the idea of cooperation, was 
the Association for Stock-raising at Egerszalék. The many mottled cows 
easily came to harm on the uneven, pitted pastures, and the sensitive ani- 
mals were also prone to frequent disease, so, amid no end of argument and 
planning, the farmers of Egerszaldk organized the Association, to cover 
the whole village and function according to a well worked-out set of rules. 
The basic idea was that the loss caused by the death of an animal should 
be borne in common by all the cow-owning farmers. The value of the fal- 
len cattle was repaid from the membership dues the Association collected. 

In 1926 they set up the Egerszalék Burial Society, which also operated 
independently and did not join any national organization. Its rules were 
laid down in writing by the peasants of the village themselves, and the 
aim was that the costs of burial should be a common burden. 

All this goes to show that the idea of cooperation and association is an 
old one at Egerszalék and was carried into practice in a number of ways 
between the two World Wars. The initiators were mainly the middle peas- 
ants. Thus if this problem was mentioned in the course of conversation 
with people from other villages, the people of Egerszalék could proudly 
declare that if anybody’s cattle should fall, the village would buy them an- 
other, and if anyone should die, the village would bury him! 


AFTER THE LAND REFORM 


That was how the Hungarian peasantry toiled and struggled till 1945. 
After what has been said it is easy to see that, for the peasants of Eger- 
szalék, as indeed for the whole of Hungary’s peasantry, the defeat of fas- 
cism brought about a liberation from poverty and servitude. The main 
feature of the change was the liquidation of the system of large estates 
and the transfer of the land to the peasantry. That was the case in Eger- 
szalék too. 

In November 1944 the Soviet guns were roaring a bare 20 miles from 
the village, when the last gang of labourers managed to get home from 
Transdanubia, leaving their summer’s earnings behind, while the bailiff 
fled from the village. 

The war reached the village on November 21, 1944. The situation was 
grave, for the front swayed back and forth across and around the village 
for a. month. But when life once more became normal, the village 


bruary 1945 they had started the spring farming 
Shes os Seales 
1945. the Provisional Government issued its Land Reform decree 
ain g the system of large estates. The poor peasants forthwith set up 
ir Village Land Claims Committee, which proceeded to prepare the 
J distribution of the land. They drew up a list of claimants, determined 
available area, and then decided how much land each was to receive. 
They compiled a list of beneficiaries and displayed it publicly. At first 
many objections were raised to the planned distribution, and while pro- 


completed by the end of August, 1945. 
_ The Land Claims-Committee had under consideration 


1,038 acres of arable land 
88 acres of meadow 

- 320 acres of pasture 

108 acres of acacia woods 


_ making a total area of 1,554 acres of land 


wo 
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4 The number of claimants was 343 families 
ee land was given to 274 families 
of these the completely landless were | 

54 claimants 


e- while some land had been owned by 220 claimants 

y Thus the 450 year-long dominion of the land-owning priests of Eger 
‘4 came to an end at Egerszalok. 

3 Amid the new conditions brought about by the liberation, the new farm- 
~ ers of Egerszalék, and the old ones too, set to work with a will. Soon 
~ their efforts began to bear fruit, for they gained strength economically, 


obtained the necessary equipment, set up farm buildings and raised a size- 
able amount of livestock. 
__- The peasants of Egerszalék, however, wanted to rid themselves not only 
_ of the overlordship of the large estate, but also of the sweat and the back- 
breaking labour with scythe and hoe and the backwardness of village life. 
_ In successive years this, too, gradually came about. Many found industrial 
~ work in the mines of Eger and its district or in State factories, while others 
~ took jobs with the Railways or the Post Office. Today these number 197. 
ZA The men of Egerszalék, if they now work outside the village, do not 
do so in the way they did when they were hired labourers, or earlier, when 
£- they emigrated to America. They work in nearby mines and factories, are 
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eriment, on the Chapter’s estate. On March _ 
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ductive work proceeded undisturbed in the fields, the corrections were 
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handling modern machinery and have become skilled workers. Another 
thing that no peasant could previously so much as dream of : many have 
won commissions in the Army and the Police. Several are in leading jobs, 
in county and rural district councils, even in ministries. Some of the young __ 
people of Egerszalék have obtained teachers’ diplomas, others have grad- a\ 
uated, one is a university teacher and several have become mechanical 
engineers and agronomists—in fact everyone does what suits his talents and 


abilities. There is no longer any need for the peasants of Egerszal6k to 


emigrate to America in search of a job. 

Then, in 1949, seventy-three of them, mainly those who had newly re- 
ceived land, formed a cooperative farm, being among the first in the country 
to do so. This was a pioneering venture at that time, to which they were 
spurred on by their belief in the truth of socialism. These courageous men 
pooled their land and, operating on 457 acres of arable land and using the old 
farm buildings of the Chapter’s manor, they started farming in common. 

At the beginning they had to overcome tremendous obstacles, partly 
because they themselves were not experts at large-scale farming and partly 
because the State bodies were also inexperienced and their aid frequently 
caused more harm than good. As the years passed, however, the coopera- 
tive farm at Egerszalék got into its stride. Its crop results were far above 
those of the individual peasants, and by now it has even eclipsed the best 
yields of the Chapter’s former estate. Where, for instance the Chapter 
reaped a record crop of 23 quintals of barley per hold (1.42 acres), the co- 
operative farm in 1959 gathered in 25 quintals. It has a good dairy herd, 
a pig farm and three flocks of sheep. It also operates a highly lucrative 
quarry—where tufaceous stone is produced for building—a sand quarry, 
an electrically driven grinder and 31 acres of vines. : 

Apart from the collective farmland, each cooperative farm member also 
has a garden, a farmstead plot consisting of about 3,200 sq. yds of arable 
land or 1,600 sq. yds of vineyard, a cow, several pigs and innumerable 
poultry. 

The net income, after subtracting costs and taxes, is distributed accor- 
ding to the work done in the collective farm, 

In the course of years these peasants have acquired genuine skill in large- 
scale farming, their cooperative has become stronger year by year, and the 
membership, too, has prospered, as is well shown by the fact that many of 
them have already built neat new houses. 

Nor does possible disease or the coming of old age cause as much anx- 
lety as it once did, for cooperative farm members receive medical treat- 
ment and medicines. Those who have worked at least ten years in a coop- 
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ve farm are given decent pensions by the time they are old, the monthly 
increasing with the number of years spent at work. Fi 
By recent decree, special funds have been set up to assist those old peo- 

ple—especially in the newly created cooperative farms—who have been 


- members for less than ten years. 

x However, the majority of the villagers, who until very recently stuck 

to the accustomed ways of farming, continued as individual peasants after 

- 1949. Their situation also improved considerably. A good indicator of the 

_ change is the new way of milk marketing. Owing to the proximity of the 

. city, the people of Egerszalék have for a long time been keeping cows and 

__engaging in dairy farming. Between the two wars the women took the milk 

_, to the market at Eger. Up-hill and down-hill on the long road, in rain 

_ and mire, with a heavy load on their backs, this was hard work indeed. 

- The women of Egerszalék aged early in those times and many were ill. 

Now the situation is different. A bus passes through the village every hour 

_ and those who take their produce to market can travel comfortably. In the 

- morning hours, on the way in, and towards noon back homewards again, 

_ the bus is full of the gay chatter of the women of Egerszalék. Those, more- 

, over, who do not wish to spend their time selling their milk, can hand 

e their produce over to the milk collecting station in the village itself. 

In other respects, too, life has changed. In olden days, when a girl from 

_ Egerszalék married, she was given merely a bed and a cupboard. In many 

_ cases she had difficulty even in obtaining these for a dowry. The girls of 

_ today only know this custom from hearsay, for the modern bride receives 

a complete set of bedroom and of kitchen furniture. “What would people 

say?” the modern bride would cry, if someone were to depart from this 

- new custom. Nor do the women of Egerszalék rock their babies in cradles 
any more; instead they buy “windowed prams” in which the baby reclines 
like a Turkish pasha. 

The outward appearance of the village is also changing, with ever more 
houses being built. Since the liberation 72 new houses have gone up and 
123 have been rebuilt or renovated. The low, earthbound thatched cotta- 
ges with their small windows are finally disappearing, and their places 
are being taken by tall houses, more like villas, with large windows and 
tiled roofs. 

The cultural developments in the village are also striking. Between the 

two wars, for example, there were three teachers in the village, who taught 

in two poorly equipped, crumbling classrooms. Due to the poverty of the 
villagers, 38 per cent of the children did not complete even the 6 forms 
of the elementary school, as they were put to work at an early age. Now 
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eight teachers, working in four bright, well-equipped classrooms. teach the } 
children of Egerszalék, many of whom, after completing the 8 forms of | 
the general school, proceed to further studies. Since the liberation 57 of 
the young people of Egerszaldk have been given secondary or university 
schooling. Development in this sphere is still being hampered by the fact 


that here, as in the neighbouring villages, there is as yet no housing available 


- for all the additional teachers, so that after school hours many take what 


the villagers call “the teachers’ bus” (the one that brings them from, and. 
takes them back to town) and leave the village. This position is now to be 
remedied in the course of the nation-wide housing campaign that has been 
initiated. . 

In every way then, the life of the village is changing and developing. 
Nevertheless the older people have often asked: 

“What is to happen here, if everyone turns his back on the land?” 

Society as a whole is also worried by this question. For as a result of the 
liquidation of the system of large estates, Hungary’s agriculture became 
a sea of small farming ‘units, and, though the peasants worked diligently, 
they were able to achieve but low yields on their small plots, cultivated 
with manual implements. They produced little and expensively. As a re- 
sult, while the State Farms in 1959, for instance, harvested average crops 
of 14 to 15 quintals of wheat per bold (1.42 acres) the national average 
was only 9.2 quintals, This, moreover, is the reason why, though 45 per 
cent of the population are engaged in agriculture, production is neverthe- 
less insufficient to cover domestic needs or satisfy possible export markets. 
Because of the low yields, food crops have to be grown over large areas and 
little space is therefore left for industrial cultures. 

These problems in their entirety have made it a task for society in general 
to see to it that the small farms should, through cooperation, that is, the 
voluntary pooling and common cultivation of the lands of the peasants, 
be reorganized into modern large-scale units. 

Hungarian peasants, however, like peasants throughout the world, are 
conservative and stick to the accustomed patterns. The problems arising 
in the economic situation of the country must therefore be explained from 
every angle. This involves education towards the idea of cooperation, 
which is difficult not only because of the conservatism of the peasants, but 
also because of the mistakes committed over the past years. 

That was the case in Egerszalék too, when in February 1959 town work- 
ers and intellectuals went out to discuss the position of agriculture with 
the peasants of the village. It is easier for the mass of the industrial workers 
and for various strata of the intelligentsia, in particular the agricultural 
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experts, the teachers and administrative workers, to understand that the 


cheaper production of foodstuffs and thus the rise in the standard of liy- 
ing depends on the reorganization of agriculture. They therefore readily 
undertook to explain to the peasants that the formation of cooperative 
farms is in the best interests of the whole country, including the peasants 
themselves. ; 

_ This work of education was a veritable trial of strength between progress 
and reaction in each village. At Egerszalék, for instance, the rumour was 
spread that things would be like in the Soviet Union, where old people 


over 70 were supposedly “exterminated” as trouble makers; or that those 


__ too old to work would be taken to the “poorhouse” where; under the old 


regime, the absolutely destitute and poor old people spent their last days. 

The argument, with its pros and cons, took many weeks. Many said 
right at the beginning: “We see that we cannot escape from the machines, 
so with God’s help, let’s join.” But those who thought they would wait 
and see were still in the majority. 

Their reluctance was manifested in a number of ways. Those who had 
previously been labourers and servants, but had acquired a measure of eco- 
nomic independence after the liberation through acquiring land, said: “I 
was another man’s dog for long enough. Now I want to remain inde- 
pendent.” 

Several of the former serf farmers were reluctant to pool their ancient 
family holdings, and their attachment to their land is understandable, for 
in Hungary the lands of the village community were transferred for use to 
the serfs in the form of serf holdings in 1715, nearly 250 years ago. Instead 
of having a piece of land measured out to them in a different part of the 
surroundings every year, as had been the case previously, they had used 
the same land, from father to son, ever since that time. From 1730, the 
date of the reorganization of the village, this had been the order of things 
at Egerszalék, and it had greatly deepened the peasants’ attachment to 
their land. 

Those who joined first went to see their relatives and friends and advised 
them to reconsider the matter and follow them: “Think it over and then 
join us, for after all, we are your relatives, neighbours, and fellow villag- 
ers, and we'll all be one family.” 

The many-sided and patient work of propaganda bore fruit with the 
great majority. Most of them—304 in number—joined the existing co- 
operative farm which had been founded in 1949, and another group, parti- 
cularly the old holding farmers, 84 in all, founded another unit. They de- 
cided, however, that since they had done the autumn work individually 
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and also embarked on the spring work that way, they would only start in 


common farming in the autumn of 1959. : Ah 

In the summer of 1959, after the harvest, there was a great deal of move- 
ment in the village. Surveyors arrived from Eger and completely rearranged 
the boundaries. The land of the two cooperative farms was merged 
into large fields, and a suitable place was found for the allotment of land 
to the seven families who still wanted to farm individually. The roar of 
tractors now filled the valley, the boundaries disappeared, and Egerszalék 
became a cooperative village. 

It is characteristic of the cooperative villages that the greater part of 
the land (7o-100 per cent) is cooperative land, that the majority, of the 
agricultural population work on these lands, using large-scale methods, mod- 
ern machinery and a rotation of crops and that, despite initial difficul- 
ties, they do their farm work in common. In the region of Egerszalék, for 
instance, 95 per cent of the land has become cooperative. 

To reach large-scale production prolonged, systematic work will be need- 
ed, backed by the material resources of the State. The start is an enor- 
mously significant progressive change, which opens the path to a vast devel- 
opment of productive forces. 

The people of Egerszalék are, of course, only at the beginning of all 
this, for they have merely taken the first steps. The change gives rise to in- 
numerable problems and these hinder progress. One of these is impatience. 
The membership would like all of a sudden to have a well functioning 
cooperative farm that has a high income and gives the individual members 
good earnings. They find it difficult to understand initial difficulties that 
are bound to be plentiful. There is little expert knowledge, there are few 
machines, not enough farm buildings, the livestock is not all it should be. 

On the other hand they see their old stables, sties and sheds becoming 
superfluous and their formerly valuable equipment, carts, hand driven 
machinery, hay-choppers and various grinders becoming just so much 
worthless scrap. Observing this, some lose their heads: “What a mess we’re 
in! Too bad we ever started!” 

; Then too, a part of the peasants, men who were previously full of ini- 
eae and diligence, now began to let themselves go and become passive: 

Let the managing committee trouble their heads,”—they say—“that’s 
what they’re there for!” 

Amid this atmosphere, fraught with many problems, anti-cooperative 
propaganda also finds soil. For instance, in the summer of 1959, some peo- 
ple whispered to the cooperative members of Egerszalok: “Don’t accept 
a State loan, because you won’t be able to tepay it and then all you have 
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the difficulties arising from the process of devel- 
I think this much will suffice to show the growing-pains. 
refore, rather devote a few moments to seeing whether the people 
6k can overcome their multiple problems? : ae 
y can, because they are not alone. The whole of Hungarian society — 
their side, and they receive help from every quarter in their work of = = 


ding a new agriculture. From the State they get machines, improved = 
_ seeds, artificial fertilizers, long-range building loans. Agricultural experts TS 
aA elp them prepare their production plans. The workers of the neighbouring . 
factories come along 1 in summer, to help them with the harvest. It is there- a 


fore a matter of time for them to get used to the new situation and over- 
come the initial difficulties till everything i is in its place and functioning 
properly i in the Egerszaldk cooperative farms. 
_ Thus, before our very eyes, the life of the people of Egerszalok changes 
"and improves. They still have many problems to overcome, but they are 
nevertheless progressing at a growing pace towards a more cultured life, 
_ while slowly even the memory of the old life of the contract labourers and 
~ farm-hands fades away. 
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THE FAMILY HEARTH 
A Short Story 


by 
IMRE DOBOZY 


sther had put the children to bed and was just going to wash when 
her husband entered the kitchen. He was stubbly, grimy and un- 
kempt, with strange twists on his face and strange smells in his 
clothing. He spoke, blatantly and impatiently, as though he had 
left home only that very morning. He threw his hat on a distant chair: 

“Here I am!... Got something good for supper?” 

Esther just looked at her husband—his short and crumpled felt coat, 
which hung on him as if it had been pitched there with a fork; his restless, 
thin face marked with tangled lines, his hungrily glowing black eyes with 
the small pupils; his reddish hair which hung in sweaty wisps into his fore- 
head; and his narrow chin which poked the air sharply and stubbornly 
even when he was smiling. 

She just looked at him, and did not say a word. Not because her husband 
had come unexpectedly. As a matter of fact, she never expected him, and 
yet he could never have come unexpectedly. 

Esther had long regarded their life as a repetition of rare meetings which 
had the flavour of the accidental, something that could be borne only with- 
out desire and expectation, only sadly and sternly, with untiring patience. 

She did not think of her husband, she did not tremble on behalf of him 
or for fear of him. If he came, he was at home, if he did not come, he was 
somewhere else. That is how she trained herself, that is how the pain of 
loneliness mellowed to dull resignation. 

Yet... she loved this man. Somehow, for some reason, she nevertheless 
loved him, silently and aimlessly ; or perhaps she loved merely the dreams 
of her girlhood, which, though they were never fulfilled, were in themselves 
still sweetly and movingly beautiful... 

“It’s six months since you went away...” she said at last, really not in 


reproof, but only by way of keeping track of the passage of time. 
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__ Téth looked at his wife. He grinned awkwardly, and his eyes avoided 
her scrutiny in confusion. But this unconscious embarrassment, this painful 
‘and visible little twitch of his hardened conscience, did not last for long. 
Toth took out a cigarette, lighted it, and now looking his wife in the eye, 


he asked curtly: 


© “So what?” 

His wife turned away slowly. She threw twigs on the fire and busily 
blew at the rosy embers. And even the sooty mouth of the fireplace seemed 
_ to echo swiftly and sneeringly “So what? So what?” 


_ True, she could not have expected anything else. When fee Hasbad 


first set out a good six months after their wedding, saying that he would 
__ have to look for a job because they could not live on three acres of land and 
__a tiny vineyard, she had, in her fear and childish obstinacy, begged him not 
_ to go away. She would be willing to do anything, but she did not want, 


; 
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she could not bear to live alone, and they were going to have a child and 
the child would look every day for its father with wide little eyes... 
Then her husband had gruffly interrupted her with a “So what?”... And 


© the next day he had left. From then on Esther knew that her presence in 
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_her husband’s life was only like the light in a lamp: if it was needed it was 
turned on, if it was not, it was turned off... 
Later she found out that it was not even for the sake of earning money 
that her husband would leave home. His blood drove him. His roving, 
_ vagabond, restless and greedy nature, which led him from district to district, 


_ in pursuit of new scenes, new roads, seasonal jobs and seasonal loves... 


By autumn, when the weather began to get a sting in tt, he usually found 


_ his way home. He was thin, unkempt, weatherbeaten and rude. On these 


+ 


occasions he would bring some money and, holding it in his fist, would 


_ slam it on the table. 


He would settle down at home, scrub himself clean and gradually be- 


come corpulent and heavy. But only till spring. Then he would be off 
' again, and be absorbed by the great big world. He would vanish and not 


even write... Esther had often thought to herself that if she should once 
begin to cry and sobbed away all her loneliness, her nights of worry, her 
eternal and bitter struggle for the two children, that flood of tears would 
wash away the foundations of the house. But she did not cry. There was 


no one to cry to, 


Her husband squatted down beside her. He rubbed his stubbly face 


against her cheeks, placed a smacking, loud kiss on her ear, and asked her: 


“Aren’t you glad?” 
He laughed hoarsely and pinched her breast. 
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“T’ll scrape the hair off my mug in a jiffy... and I'll be as handsome as 
they make ’em. You'll feel like having me then, I bet.” 

At such times, during the rare and ambiguous moments of his rough 
advances, Esther was accustomed to feel a sort of girlish fullness of the 
heart. 

In the great inner silence which she had imposed on herself, her heart 


would begin to ring out. Then she could forgive everything, and she wanted — 
to be good, hoping that something of her goodness would cling to her © 


husband. 
But now she waited in vain for that inner sound. She remained 
calm, and somehow even strong, It did not occur to her that she had grad- 


ually severed the remaining weak threads of her former capricious and | 
loose dependence on her husband and was now able to stand on her own ~ 


feet even if her husband did not come home for two years on end. Nothing 
occurred to her, she merely sensed that the usual emotion failed to come 


over her, and when she straightened up flushed from blowing the fire, she . | 


stood there like a statue. 

Téth was by now rummaging in the wardrobe, looking for his razor— 
but all at once he stiffened like a dog picking up a scent. For some time and 
without comprehension he kept gazing at the neat rows of cups and glasses 
as if he were seeing them for the first time. Then he plunged his hand into 
the cupboard and took out a deep china bowl that he did not remember at 
all. He turned it about, looked at it and put it back. But he did not speak. 
He fished out other dishes from the cupboard and then replaced them. 
Suddenly he slammed the door of the cupboard and then, turning around, 
began to look about him in the kitchen. He noticed everything. The new 
cover on the table, a new cardigan on the hanger, a sack full of nuts in 
the corner, a new alarm-clock on the window sill: the signs of a new little 
germ of prosperity within the old bounds of the accustomed and unchang- 
ing poverty. 

An angry twitch jerked his face. 

“You!” he said to his wife and slammed the razor-strap he held in his 
hand on the table, 


Only now did he take a closer look at his wife. She was not as she had 


been. She was not so worn and was not quite so timid. She had filled out, © | 


she looked calmer and perhaps even prettier; she had blossomed out. Her 
forehead was smooth, her usually dishevelled hair that used to look like 
a tousled stack of hay was now neatly arranged. In her eyes there was no 
trace of the former long-suffering meekness her glance was indifferent, a 
little lazy and almost satiated. 
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th bit his lips. He swore to himself. Somebody has entered this wo- 
1's life... At the building sites where he worked he had known lonely 
‘women whose natural reserve had been worn down by loneliness and who 
gladly threw themselves into, or rather fled to, a man’s arms for a kind word, » 
for a caress. You did not even have to call them, only to listen skilfully, 7 
an d cleverly to let them complain of their loneliness. But his wife, who had . 
_ been left very much to herself at home and who had loved him very much, 
showed no desire to throw herself into his arms. 
_ He stepped close up to her. 
» —*Speak!” he said cracking his fingers in rage. 
4 “What about?” she asked. 
__ She did not understand her husband’s anger. Nor was she afraid of him. 
_ “You whore, you!” he yelled. “D’you think I’m blind? But I'll get it 

- out of you!” 

F Esther turned pale. No..., her husband did not know what he was say- 
_ ing. Perhaps he was drunk. Or perhaps something was the matter with 
_ him. Or did he want to leave her for ever—and had he come home only 
* to begin an ugly and unbearable quarrel? She did not know what to say. 

She stood by the fireplace, almost as if she had had a stroke. Her husband 
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4 grabbed the razor-strap from the table, swung it, and yelled so that his thin 
face was one big twitch from the roots of his hair to his pointed chin: 
“Who did you lie with, you bitch, you! Who consoled you while I 
was away? Answer me!” 
The children woke up at this shouting. They did not dare open the door 
_ but they peeped in, clinging to the curtain. Through the close weave of the 
cotton fabric they did not recognize their father. All they could see in 
patchy images was that a man was threatening their mother in the kitchen. 
_ The older tore open the window of the room and jumped out, his short un- 
derpants a white patch in the darkness. He waited a little, terrified, then 
_ rushed to the neighbours for help... 
Esther shielded herself with her arms. 
“Don’t you dare...” she said dully. “Put down the strap.” 
“Tl kill you!” 
“Don’t... What do you want? What should I talk about? I'll tell you 
everything, everything... but stop this... - 
) “Who is your lover?” | 
“Don’t say things like that about me... God will punish you if you 
say such things...” 
“Do you deny it?” . 
He raised the strap in towering fury. The rage of the swindler who all 
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at once, screaming for revenge, feels that he too has been, cheated. As if it 
had not been he who had left his wife penniless for long months, amid 
grinding worries and with children, but someone else; as if it had not been 
he who had tumbled with any woman who came his way. He now wanted 
to pronounce sentence as a judge and to beat and lash, to see red stripes 
on the white skin of the woman, to hear her repentant wailing, and to 
break her world into fragments. 

Esther backed away. 

“You’ve never hit me before”, she pleaded. “Your heart has never let 
you do this...” 

“His name! Let me hear his name 

“But whose? What do you want of me!” 

“Stand still! You wretch!... You'll tell me!” 

Then the neighbours arrived. The Halasz family, three of them. The 
old man in the van, his clothes just slung on unbuttoned, behind him his 
son, and farthest back the old woman, who was wailing painfully although 


” 
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she could not see into the kitchen: “Oh, my God, holy Mary, what a body ~ 


lives to see, they are killing each other...” Her husband did not even 
speak to Téth first, but snarled at his wife: “Quiet, you, or I'll strike you 
dumb!” 

And so they invaded the kitchen. They were just in time. Nothing had 
happened yet. Esther was white as the wall, terrified, but as yet unhurt. 

Toth’s anger turned against the intruders, 

“Get the hell out of here,” he screamed. “What do you want here?” 

By now the neighbours from down the street had also come, with their 
two strapping young lads, one of them swinging a cudgel as big as a fence- 
post. And hardly had they squeezed into the kitchen, when others came, 
three at a time, and others again as if the whole end of the village had been 
ordered out here to extinguish a fire. They came with picks and clubs 
and pushed and pressed themselves inside, so that Téth was completely 
cornered and unable even to move his arms. He yelled: 

“Get out! Get out!” 

Nobody answered. Nobody moved. Stern eyes watched him. Only the 
breathing of the people and the ticking of the new alarm-clock was au- 
dible in the kitchen, 

There was silence for a time, a heavy and electric silence. Then old 
Halasz spoke: 

“Put down the strap.” 


. Toth did not put 1t down. It was none of their business what he held 
in his hand, what he did with the strap. This was his house and even if he 
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_ beat his wife to death in it that was none of their business. He did not put 
down the strap, but gripped it hard. These people would leave, they would 
- get tired of staying, and then, then he would show her. 

But they did not leave. Those farther back began to push those who were 
, inside, The ring around him was getting tighter, the Haldsz boy was pressed 

against Toth and their chests touched. And then from the back some- 
one spoke out, dully and with disgust: 

“You vagabond!” 

Toth flared up. 

“Who was that?” 

Madari stretched up his arm—a dark-faced, sinewy, sullen peasant. 

“I”, he said. “Don’t worry, I won’t run away... But I can tell you that 
if you touch your wife with a single finger, you'll be sorry for it.” 

“That’s my business,” said Toth. 

Madari worked himself forward with his knees and elbows. This sullen 
man was in such a sudden murderous rage that his face almost blackened. 
He yelled so hard that he bit the words. 

- “You, you roam and wolf about... and leave your wife and two kids 
- to howl in misery..., that is our business”. 

“What do you mean ‘our’?” 

“Ours, the co-op’s! The Petéfi co-op’s! We took her in... She has 

_ bread and peace... If you’ve come home just to make trouble, get out!” 
He had now come to the front, pulled aside the Haldsz boy, and grabbed 
-  Toth’s arm as in a vice. 

“Drop that strap. For...’ 

Téth would have raised his arm, but he could not. In Madari’s cruel 
grip he felt his arm, shoulder and his very heart grow numb. This black- 
faced peasant had such a strong grip that it was impossible to withstand. 
Téth gradually let the strap slip out of his hand, and as if his strength had 
flown with it, his body crumpled. 

Madari did not say any more. No one spoke, all those people just stood 
there quietly in the dark for a long time. Then, as they gradually began to 
withdraw from the kitchen, they all winked assurance to the woman, as 
if to say, don’t worry, we'll be back if you need us. 

Esther picked up the strap from the floor and hung it up in its place. 
She said nothing. Somehow she was even sorry for her husband. But when 
he sat down on the chest and leaned his head on his hands, she could not 
remain silent. 

“T’ll make your bed here,” she said, “in the kitchen.” 
Téth looked at her. 
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THE TWO BOLYAIS 
by 
LASZLO NEMETH 


hen the first biographer of the two Bolyais, prompted partly by 

interest displayed abroad, wrote his book sixty-five years ago, 

he pointed out in the preface that of the names of some 700 

scientists—which he had obviously gleaned from the Index of 
some contemporary history of science—that figuring on the title-page of 
his work was the only Hungarian one. 

The situation is not much better today, though the histories of science 
now carry a greater blame. The name of Bolyai, however, is not one 
which can ever be avoided. Janos Bolyai, the founder of non-Euclidean 
geometry, marks the outset of the revolution that was to change our con- 
ception of space. Combined with the name of Lobatchevsky, the professor 
at Kazan (just as that of Mendeleyev is linked with the name of Lothar 
Meyer, or of Joule with that of Robert Mayer), the name of Bolyai repre- 
sents a fine symbol of the simultaneous maturing of scientific ideas, of an 
epoch-making discovery arrived at independently by two or more people. 

The two Bolyais—Farkas, the father, and Janos, the son—are, however, 
of concern not only to Hungarians who cherish their national traditions, 
nor even to mathematicians, out to trace the development of their science, 
but to all educated people interested in the secrets of inheritance and talent, 
in the maturing of scientific ideas, in matters of education and the trage- 
dies of human destinies. For the fact that, at the height of the fashion for 
biographic fiction, the great European masters of that art have not yet 
discovered the romance of the Bolyais, there can I think, be no other 
explanation than the isolation of our language and the difficulty of access 
to the appropriate documents. 

Our aim is not to substitute this essay for their work, but merely to 
draw attention to the destinies of these two great men, which 1n some 
respects reflect those of their nation. 
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Farkas Bolyai was born in 1775; under the reign of Maria Theresa, in 
a small village in Transylvania, which was then under Hungarian rule and ! 
governed as a separate Province of the Hapsburg State. The village bore — 
the name of their family and Farkas’s father was a nobleman of the poorer — 
set, who also held some sort of office in the county’s administration. He ~ 
had his son educated at Nagyenyed, which was then the students’ town of 
Transylvania. In accordance with the customs of the time, the extraordina- — | 
rily talented lad was engaged as a studying companion to the son of Baron | 
Kemény, a Transylvanian aristocrat. The two boys struck up a friendship ~ 
that was to last till the end of their lives. They studied together at Nagy- 
enyed, then went together to Kolozsvar, where they savoured the somewhat 
more lively air of the rule of Joseph II. Together they went to the German 
universities—to Jena, where Farkas attended lectures by Fichte and admired 
Schiller, and to Géttingen, where his interest finally turned towards mathe- 
matics and where he became a friend of Gauss, who was two yeats his ju- 
nior. 

The two young men, the staid and reserved Gauss and the flamboyant 
and communicative Bolyai, held each other in high esteem. “You are a 
genius”, said Gauss as he listened to his friend, while walking along the 
bastions. “Your son will become the world’s greatest mathematician”, 
Bolyai reassured the old peasant woman, when he visited Brunswick and 
she interrogated him about her son’s prospects. When Bolyai left for Hun- 
gary in 1799, the two young men presented each other a pipe and agreed 
to think of each other when smoking those pipes on the last day of each 
month. 

We do not know how long Gauss smoked his pipe. Bolyai preserved his 
as a souvent till his old age, though the thoughts that the smoke conjured 
up must have made a comparison of their two careers ever more painful. 
In one or two years’ time Gauss was to finish his Disquisitiones and to achieve 
world fame by computing the course of the planet Ceres. He was appointed 
toa Chair at Gottingen, and not even the Napoleonic age could per- 
manently interrupt the upward trajectory of his path. Bolyai, who first 
worked as a tutor at Kolozsv4r, married the daughter of a surgeon-barber, 
farmed on his mother’s estate at Domdld, then in 1804, after some hesita- 
tion, sacrificed his solitude and became for nearly half a century the pro- 
fessor of mathematics, physics and chemistry at the Calvinist College of 
Marosvasithely. His marriage was not a happy one. His wife first embit- 
tered his life with her tempers, and later required nursing as a patholog- 
ical schizophrenic. The devaluation of the currency in 1811 and the subse- 
quent wave of high prices, the loss of value of his salary plunged Bolyai 
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_ into grave financial difficulties. The ambition and the scientific plans he» 
had brought with him from Gottingen were frittered away in the drudg- 
, ery of money-making. 
His only pride, of which he could boast to Gauss, was his son Janos, 
__ whose talent he recognized at an early stage and carefully fostered. After 
_ the lad had completed his secondary schooling (this then took place at 
the age of about 16), he had wanted to send him to Gauss. The correspond- 
4 ence of the two friends had, however, flagged for some years then, and 
_ Gauss failed to answer two consecutive letters. Finally Farkas, with the 
:. help of his aristocratic friends, sent his son to the Military Engineering 
_ Academy at Vienna, This was the place where, in that period, mathemati- 
e' cal education reached its highest level in the Monarchy. At this school for 
a the élite, Janos was among the very best, and it was here that he took up the 
_ problem that was ultimately to lead to the elaboration of non-Euclidean 
| geometry. Of the discovery itself, he wrote to his father in 1823, while 
_ serving as a sub-lieutenant at Temesvar. 
___ Janos spent no more than ten years with the army. During this time 
> he roamed from one Hungarian or Galician garrison to the next and though 
_ this was the period during which he matured and shaped his absolute 
- geometry, he acquired a name at home mainly through his duels. 
Meanwhile his health failed him and in order to gain the peace required 
_ for his research work, he had himself pensioned off. His father had mar- 
ried a second time and again been left a widower. The quieter years and 
the livelier intellectual atmosphere of the Reform Era in Hungary, of which 
~ something had also reached Transylvania, now presented more favourable 
conditions for the father’s mathematical investigations and he wrote several 
textbooks, including his main work on the fundamentals of mathematics, 
_ the Tentamen. It was to this book that his son’s paper, the Appendix, was pub- 
- lished as a supplement. A separate copy was, on Janos’ request, sent by 
' Farkas Bolyai to Gauss, who recognized its significance, but did not call 
the attention of the scientific world to a work that would thus have pre- 
ceded the results of his own research. 

In 1832 Janos, as a retired Captain of Engineers, returned to Maros- 
vas4rhely and spent two years under his father’s roof. These two years were 
quite sufficient utterly to ruin relations between the two men, who spent 
a part of each day before the blackboard in the father’s study. Their rela- 
tions became particularly tense when Janos wanted to marty against his 
father’s wishes and the latter was not able or not willing to put up the 
sum which it was then necessary for officers to deposit when they married, 
Finally Jénos absconded with his sweetheart and, upon the intervention 
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of his uncle, was given the estate at Domiéld as his refuge. He lived there 


for twelve years, with his illegitimate family and his Saxon serfs. Among 
one completed and several unfinished mathematical works, it was also here 
that he conceived of the plan of his Science of Salvation, which aimed at 
educating people for a more rational and a happier life by means of a reli- 
gion of science, reminiscent of that of Comte. 

In 1846 Farkas, declaring that his son was plunging the estate into ruin, 
let it to a tenant, while Janos had a house built at Marosvdsdrhely. This 
was where he led an ever more eccentric life, of which only the scandals 
of his family life became public knowledge. Giving the state of his health 
as an excuse, he did not participate in the Hungarian War of Independence 
of 1848—49, though, according to one source, he offered at an officers’ 
meeting to stake his life on the fact that he would drive the Austrians out 
of Transylvania—provided he was given full powers. 

After the defeat of Hungary’s struggle for freedom the lives of the two 
Bolyai’s became darker still. For two years Farkas had to administer all 
the affairs of the College more or less by himself. Many of the students 
have been killed in battle, many were in hiding, of the five professors one 
was in prison, and another was hanged. Later he retired and at the age of 
82 died of a cerebral haemorrhage. Janos tried to restore his own health with 
Priessnitz’s impossible cures. He devoted all his remaining energies to the 
hopeless work of preparing his Science of Salvation. His family life was ter- 
minated by mutual agreement, in which he ceded his house and a part of 
his modest pension to his wife and children, and himself lived in a hired 
cottage on the fringe of the town, where a serf girl looked after him. It 
was this simple girl who was, a hundred years ago, to notify his younger 
brother of Janos’s death, and she was to be the only person able to 
give information when foreign travellers, many years later sought for the 
grave of the author of the Appendix. 


xX 


Those who are interested in tracing the biological conditions for excep- 
tional feats in the histories of highly talented families, will find it partic- 
ularly exciting to peruse the sources on the two Bolyais. The very fact 
that two such people could have been father and son, is itself noteworthy. 
Political history contains numerous instances of this kind, the history of 
art fewer, but that of science has hardly one or two—the only one that 
comes to my mind now is that of the Bernouilli family. 

That this was an extravagance of nature that recurred in two genera- 
tions is shown by the very fact that Farkas and Jénos both were child prod- 
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igies. Farkas was taken from room to room by the senior students at Nagy- 


enyed, when he was a boy of eight or nine, to astonish the rest. He spoke 
fluently in Latin verse, extracted square and cube roots from fourteen- 
figure numbers in his head, and after studying Greek for six weeks recited 
Homer by heart. These performances had their detrimental results in that 
the overstrained brain started to create hallucinations and the little lad had 
visions of Achilles and the other Greek heroes in his chamber. 

Janos was, perhaps, an even more astounding a prodigy, though not quite 


so spectacular. In him his father recognized the gifts—at a very early age— 


_ which were later to give birth to his discovery. He was only five years old 
“when Farkas, in a letter to Gauss, enumerated some of the signs which 
led him to suppose that his son had an exceptional bent for geometry. He 


inscribed geometrical figures in the pictures of the constellations, deduced 
that Jupiter must be very far indeed, if it appeared to be in the same place 
from both Doméld and Marosvdsdrhely, cut out geometrical shapes from 
paper and in so doing noticed the relation between a square and a right- 
angled isosceles triangle. From his exclamations while carving up a potato 
it turned out that for all his father’s warnings to proceed more slowly, 
he was acquainted with the concepts not only of the angle but also of 
its sine. 

Farkas, the wiser for his own childhood experiences, endeavoured rather 
to retard his son’s intellectual development and took care to see that his 
body should also have its due. The little boy hoed by his side in the gar- 
den. When, however, he entered College and his father also began to teach 
him, Janos progressed very rapidly. His instant comprehension (“swift as 
a devil”, his father wrote) enabled him to cut ahead of explanations and 
demand that they proceed further. As a lad of twelve or thirteen he was 
familiar with higher mathematics and there were instances when he deliy- 
ered lectures to the older students instead of his father. 

Even more interesting perhaps from the genetical point of view is a 
comparison of the two talents. Whether Farkas’ talent for mathematics 
equalled that of Janos is a matter of dispute. The achievement of Janos 
stands clearly before us, while the approaches and guesses of Farkas, which 
were definitely in advance of his times, have not yet been satisfactorily 
examined against the background of the history of nineteenth-century math- 
ematics. Janos himself, who was his father’s severest critic, never doubted 
the equality of their rank and spoke in terms of praise of the magnifi- 
cent ideas in the Tentamen. If, however, it should prove that as a mathe- 
matician he was inferior to his son not only in his achievements, but also 
in his talent—it is certain that he not only surpassed but was able even to 
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depress Janos with the variety of his knowledge, the breadth of his compass 
and the overall qualities of his mind. 

Variety does not in this case imply his simply being a polyhistor who had 
expanded his memory’s capacity to the detriment of his other intellectual 
powers. Farkas gave evidence of his creative power in nearly all the fields 
in which talent is wont to develop. Not only was his literary learning very 
broad, but also his letters, plays and even his mathematical works are full 
of most powerfully composed sentences that could be quoted as maxims. 
He not only understood a number of foreign languages, but spoke and wrote 
in Hungarian, Latin and German with equal ease. He spoke Rumanian 
like a native and had been conversant with Greek, Hebrew and French 
from childhood, translating—and quoting freely—also from English. When 
he was forced by financial difficulties to think about building a stove, he 
constructed one that was so excellently designed that architectural litera- 
ture to this day carries descriptions of the “Bolyai stove”. As a technician 
he amazed the people of Marosvasarhely by constructing a self-driven ma- 
chine and a holiday home that could be erected on a cart. As a farmer he 
planted a model orchard and conducted a stream across his estate, while 
corresponding with Gauss about a mechanical means for installing a water- 
fall. He not only had prescriptions for all sorts of diseases, but discharged 
sparks through melancholy patients, had his deceased wife dissected in his 
own garden and sent the detailed findings to his son. At one time he had 
prepared to become a painter, learned to play the cello as a grown-up, and 
even gave lessons in the theory of music. 

Farkas was what could be called a “great brain”, while Janos was the 
embodiment of that favourite word of the nineteenth century: a genius. 
His scale of talents was, however, far from being so wide. He composed 
his Appendix in terse Latin, as an officer was perfect at German, read French, 
but was never able to attain the linguistic knowledge of his father. His 
complete lack of interest in literature had struck his father in his child- 
hood—Iater it was to become a veritable antipathy. He considered the poison 
of romantic literature to be a public catastrophe, for it made the overdue 
rational reorganization of life impossible. He took a volume of verse from 
the hands of the student who was keeping vigil by his father’s bed when 
he was about to die (the lad was reading one of our great national poets 
who had then emerged). Walking up and down in the snowy garden he 
passionately explained to him how literature had spoiled and frittered 
away his father’s talent. Though he was an engineering officer, his record 
sheet says that he solved even smaller technical problems imperfectly. His 
only architectural construction, the house at Marosyasarhely, appears to 
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have had more eccentricity than architectural merit about it. As a farmer, 


his father said, he ruined the estate at Domdld; and there is no sign that 
-he had ever been particularly interested in other branches of natural science. 
Of the gifts of his father two remained, and were augmented in extra- 


_ ordinary measure in the son; those for mathematics and for music. By the 


time he was twelve or thirteen, Janos was playing the violin in orchestras, 


_and on one occasion even took over the part of the leader of the orchestra 


during the performance. In Vienna even the Emperor is said to have asked 
who had played the solo part. It was especially his virtuosity that aroused | 
amazement, for he achieved his greatest successes with the pieces of his 


- diabolically clever contemporary, Paganini. His father recommended him 
* even towards the end of their lives to perform at concerts if he wanted to 


make money. The third, the most spectacular and fearsome of his accom- 
plishments was of fencing. His temperament and moral sensibility saw 
to it that this amazing gift should not remain a mere sporting activ- 
ity. He fought numerous duels, including some that were fatal, without 
receiving so much as a scratch. It was especially his serial duels that be- 
came extraordinarily famous. According to the legend perpetuated at Ma- 


, rosvasarhely he would consume only a glass of ice-cream between two duels. 


This narrowing and at the same time sharpening of his father’s faculties 
directs attention towards the mother. We do not know much about Janos’ 
unfortunate mother Zsuzsanna Benké, but that little is enough to give us 
an idea of her intellectual stature. The daughter of the surgeon of Kolozs- 
var did not stem from a dull-witted family of Philistines. Of the nine 
children of her mother she was the last to die. The rest included a convert 
to Catholicism who became a friar; a renegade to the Turks; an officer 
who made his fortune with the Prussians; a brother who committed suicide 
and another who was a drunkard. She herself, before she went mad, tor- 
mented her husband with her jealousy. Farkas’ jokes irked her profoundly 
and the lack of money, which was frequent in the house, made her shrew- 
ish. She was otherwise a chaste woman and a good housewife who, as 
a young girl, had sung from scores and played the piano. Her husband, as a 
matter of psychological interest, recorded her words when she had become 
insane. These too go to show that the quarrelsome woman was no mean intel- 
lect. The smooth-flowing poetic sentences obviously had their origin in 
her previous sentiments, and her life with her husband had also left its mark, 
for she developed her megalomaniac ideas in geometrical pictures. 

Farkas had a son also by his second. marriage. The father, who had been 
disappointed in his genius son, did not find it difficult to make an honest 
average man of Gergely, his second offspring. His mother’s heritage in 
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Janos, however, not only left a part of his father's faculties intact, but also | 
seems to have furnished them with more impetuous and at the same time 
cooler reflexes. It is a striking fact that the characteristic feature of all — 
three of his gifts was speed: quick comprehension, musical virtuosity and | 
rapid movements. There is no doubt that Janos inherited the core of his 
talents from his father, but the modifying effect of the maternal part swept _ 
the two men so far asunder that they became more or less typological op- — 
posites of one another. 

What were the main differences? 

1. Farkas’s physique, too, was powerful, suited to constant activity and a 
long life. When his father died, Janos wrote with jealous irony that if he 
had not been so temperamental he could have lived longer even than Methu- 
selah. His father wrote of Janos as a strapping young lad, and there was no 
trouble with his health while he was young. By the time he was thirty, 
however, he fell ill and during the struggle for freedom in 1848 he wrote 
of himself as of a completely crippled person. 

2. Accordingly, the talents of the two men reached their peaks at dif- 
ferent ages. Farkas was past fifty when he wrote his most mature works, 
while Janos took the step which was to bring world fame to his name at 
the age of twenty-four (we have no reason to doubt this), while serving as 
a sub-lieutenant at Temesvar. He was thus one of Abel Galois’ “young” 
talents, who later endeavoured with desperate discipline and little visible 
result to maintain the level he had achieved with his first brave leap. 

3. His versatility made Farkas too inconsistent. A new task would re- 
quire the use of new faculties and he enjoyed exercising them. When he 
was of the age when he had to choose a vocation, he decided within a single 
yeat’s time to become a theologist, then a painter of historic scenes, an 
actor, an artillery officer and finally a mathematician. Later, when he was 
in financial straits, the incentive of a literary competition prompted him 
to write five plays; he built stoves; and, in the hope of a well-paid job, 
acquired a forester’s qualifications. Janos was able, not only at the time 
of his great discovery but also later, to concentrate in a nearly maniac man- 
ner on a single purpose, even if that purpose was erroneous or hopeless. 

4. Farkas was, despite a certain tendency towards melancholy, which 
was apparent more from his statements than from his way of life, a man 
with a healthy mind. In Jd4nos, his mother’s schizophrenia was latently 
present from his twenties, and though it was never able completely to over- 
come him, his many eccentric habits, his apparent cruelty, his frigidity 


can also be interpreted as symptoms of the struggle between a well-order- 
’ . . 
ed geometer’s mind and the latent disease. 
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_ 5. Farkas loved company. The former tutor became the entertainer of an 
_ élite Transylvanian circle, he also had brainy and travelled colleagues at 
= the College of Marosvasarhely; moreover he enjoyed universal’ love and 
_ tespect as a man who was glad to help, to explain things and to keep the 
= interests of the small town stimulated through his telescopes, machines, 
z and so on. In his childhood, Janos too, visited the chambers of the students 
_ to play chess, but his duels were the first indications of his mother’s erup- 
tiveness and when he came to Marosvasarhely and later to DomAld, his con- 
tempt for both the Count and the Philistines, his illegitimate marriage, 
his reputation for duelling and later his eccentric way of life served increas- 
- “ingly to isolate him from the country society, which also condemned 
_ him in his law-suit against his father and continued to speak of him as an 
ungrateful monster even after his death. 
6. Farkas was a favourite with the women. His son wrote about how 
_ he displaced the bored and boring youths in the graces of one lady after 
_ another, even in his old age. The youthful Jénos was cautioned against 
women by his father, and we may well presume romances behind his duels 
* too. The fact that he could get a nobleman’s daughter, Réza Orbdn, to 
~ abscond with him and descend to what was surely considered by her family 
concubinage indicates that he possessed considerable masculine charm, or 
at least besieging passion. Then, however, he remained for nearly twenty 
years in this constantly deteriorating liaison and finally died under the care 
of a simple serf girl. 

7. Farkas was fond of asserting his stoical principles, but this was, in 
fact, more like a part that his romantic, histrionic personality liked to act. 
Jénos lived a truly stoical life. Money dissolved in Farkas’ hands in the 
same way as time did, in the course of a lifetime spent in conversation. 

Janos, with his ascetic selfsufficiency on the other hand, took care to see 
that financial worries should not distract him from essential tasks and 
preserved his time for his world-saving ideas in jealous seclusion. 
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These two men, however, were linked not only by the chemistry of in- 
heritance, but also by the father’s tremendous passion for teaching, which 
determined both their fates. 

In the years when his son’s talents became increasingly obvious and ins 
spired rising hopes, Farkas had ever more reason for feeling that he himself 
was a failure. The letter in which he tells of his son’s surprising gifts came 
only a few years before that in which Gauss demonstrated the fault in his 
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reasoning over parallel lines, upon which he had staked his youth, When 
Janos was already studying Vega’s Higher Mathematics and stunning the au- 
diences at concerts and the aristocratic friend who had come for the grape 
harvest with his violin, Farkas, hemmed in by his wife and the mother-in- 
law who had been forced by circumstances to come and live with them, 
_ was building stoves, improvizing plays and sinking ever deeper into debt. . 
When he was receiving the best news about Janos from Vienna, including 
a statement full of admiration from the Archduke who was at the head 
of the Institute, he had to listen to the chanting and cursing of an insane 
woman, so that even decades later his sleepless head was filled with the 
recitations of those nights. It is understandable then that the father, who 
had been contemplating suicide and whose son was the link that bound 
him to the world, gradually transposed his own ambitions into his son. 
In one of his letters he called him his Continuatio through whom alone he 
could now triumph. 

The letters which he wrote to his son in Vienna give an idea of the rela- 
tion between the two men. Like the erstwhile friends at Géttingen, they 
too numbered their letters. The last pair of numbers, during the third 
year of the period in Vienna, was 31—20. The father had written thirty- 
one letters, the son twenty. We must not, of course, imagine short little 
notes. The postage fees were sums that were not too easy for the professor 
at Marosvasarhely to pay, so that he rather wrote more infrequently, then, 
however, sending off lengthy epistles with tiny letters that strain the eye, 
though even so the postmaster would disapprovingly weigh the thick pack- 
ets. If this correspondence had been preserved in its entirety, it would 
be one of the most significant documents of Hungarian literature. Unfor- 
tunately only about ten of the father’s letters and a few fragments have 
been found, but even these are enough to permit us to recognize his feel- 
ings in the advice, the apprehensions and the information sent after his 
far-away son. 

It is rare for one man to care for another, in so many respects, particularly 
in the case of so exceptional a personality. Relations between Janos and 
his mother were very poor indeed. The insane woman’s thoughts were 
later frequently preoccupied with her distant son, but she was never able 
to get on with him when they were together. Farkas wrote of her that she 
was a bad mother; at the same time he considered that his son’s worst 
fault was that he was disobedient with respect to his mother. It was, in 
fact, highly probable that the two impetuous characters would not get on 
with one another. The woman, even if she loved her son, was incapable 
of lasting tenderness and care for him, while the son took the side of his 
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more convivial and impressively witty father in the quarrels between his 
_ parents. The father thus also took over the mother’s part with regard to 
~ his son, His letters are full of advice of a kind that is generally only to be 
_ found in the injunctions of worried mothers, who feel they are one with 
i. even the bodies of their offspring. (On what to eat and drink, how to make 
his bed, that he should put out his hands ahead of him if he gets up at 
night, and so on.) Here, of course, they are set down by a professor, fre- 
quently in the style of text-books on hygiene. The spectrum of injunctions 
then ranges from maternal anxiety to paternal advice on how to exploit the 
- new and great opportunities ahead of him; on the fact that if he proves 
- his mettle here, he can count on rapid advancement in life; on how to ob- 
ri tain favours from his patrons in Vienna. Then there is the professional 
sa part: which works by Euler and Lagrange he should borrow from the lib- 
‘trary and from which of the professors who taught him he should try and 
profit. Finally there was the mathematical content of the letters: the son’s 
problems and his father’s answers. 

_ An institute of the sort to which Janos was sent, naturally has its own 
"arrangements and spirit which far more closely determine the lives of the 
- pupils than letters from a father who is several hundred miles away. 
It is, however, from these advices, sent by the lonely father to his son, 
that we can understand how his passion for education, how yearning 
for the subject of which it had been deprived, must have filled his 
whole life. Particularly moving are the letters in which he tried to pro- 
tect his son—whom he imagined as though traversing a battlefield, crossed 
by bullets his son could not see—from the dangers of his new environ- 
ment and inherent in his own quick temper. These dangers became ever 
more concrete as the years went by. They were: duelling and women. The 
fact that his son completed his studies and proceeded to Temesvar as a 
sub-lieutenant only served to increase the father’s anxiety. Hitherto he had, 
after all, been in a garden whose wall it was difficult for thieves to scale, 
while now he would every day have to stand steadfast unaided. The father 
would have liked to preserve his son’s youth for his mathematical career, 
and set before the young officer the image of the chaste Newton. To fright- 
en him off, he sent him to visit a hospital for yenereal diseases, and in his 
letters he even described marriage as an impediment to gentus. 

It would be interesting also to see the counter-letters and read how the 
student at the engineering school and later the young officer received these 
counsels. Unfortunately only one fragment has been preserved—that in 
which J4nos announced his great discovery. The picture, however, which 
the father drew of the officer who paid a visit to his family in the winter 
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of 1825, has been left to posterity. When he had gone up to Vienna he was 
sixteen—now he was twenty-three. Farkas was then newly married, only 


a few weeks had passed since the no longer quite young daughter of the - 


local itonmonger had become his wife. His real love, however, and this 
his letters also showed, was still his son, about whom he now wrote with 
the triumph of a father and of a teacher to an intimate friend of his years 
of gloom. 

“He is a well developed, tough, handsome youth, in whom the courage 
of the adolescent has blended well with the bashfulness of innocence. He 
does not play cards, drink wine, liquor or coffee, and does not shave, for he 
only has down. He is an extraordinary mathematician, a real genius, an 
excellent violinist and likes the army very much. The only thing he likes 
better is leisure for his work, although he has already done much work in 
his spare time”. In other words, he had not been mistaken in his earlier 
feelings and had not wasted his efforts to educate his son, he had not writ- 
ten his many injunctions by candle-light in vain. He had brought up a son 
who was adored by the Countesses at the carnival and in whom the flame 
of genius burned under the glass cover of innocence. It is true that there 
was also a storm in the course of his few weeks’ visit. The son did not re- 
ceive what he had counted on from his father as to the most important 
point, the matter of his discovery, and it may be that it was his anger 
over this that prompted him to embarrass his father by demanding 
his mother’s heritage—small as it was. This, however, did not make the 
father suspicious. “My volcano of a son went away pacified”, he wrote to 
the same friend, making even the volcanic temperament seem more like 
something to be proud of. 

Another seven years passed, during which father and son only met once, 
when Janos travelled from his garrison in Southern Hungary to his new 
station at Lemberg. During these seven years nothing happened that would 
have forced the proud father to abandon the idealized conception of his 
son, in favour of that of the considerably changed man he had become. 
The news of duels and love affairs that reached him was counterbalanced 
by the fact that these were the seven years during which the idea born at 
Temesvar matured into the crystal-clear theses of the Appendix. Their re- 
lations to each other were unchanged even in that it was the father, prepar- 
ing to publish his Tentamen, who extracted the paper from his son with the 
prophetic warning that there is a time for the maturing of every idea and 
that if he did not hurry, others might precede him, 

All the bewilderment, resentment and indignation that this teacher’s 
love was to cause the father, overwhelmed him in the two years which 
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the son, after his return to Marosvasdarhely, spent in his widower’s house- 
~ hold. At the outset he was startled by the fact that Janos had so lightly 
FA abandoned his career in so promising a vocation. The young man was, 
however, obviously ill and had arrived with a touch of the ague. Farkas 
also understood that Janos needed peace for his work. Perhaps he was also 
attracted by the scientific adventure that was proferred him, by the old 
__ blackboard, on which they could now set out their problems as mathemati- 
be cians of equal rank, for apart from his own pupils there was no one in 
_ Transylvania with whom he could talk about mathematics, 
__ His disappointment was rapid and profound. The fault may, apart from 
__ their quick tempers, also have lain in the unhealthy fixation of the teacher- 
_ pupil relation between them. Though Farkas now in principle recognized 
_ that his son was an adult, the inertia of his parent’s heart nevertheless 
e made him feel he was still a teacher responsible for his pupil’s intellectual 
_ progress, who must prune his son’s exaggerations and protect him from 
_ taking false steps. Janos, on the other hand, perhaps precisely because he 
was vexed by his instinctive respect for his father, answered the attempts to 
~ teach him by adopting a tone of superior professional knowledge and strik- 
_ ing his father to the heart with his criticism. The fourteen years they had 
_ spent apart from each other had trained Janos not only to become an ex- 
a cellent swordsman, but also always to be “on guard.” Now he practiced 
_ upon his father the power of his sharp eye and his reflex-like strokes at 
defenceless spots. And there were plenty of undefended spots about Farkas: 
his inconsistency, which prevented him from concentrating his talents on 
one point; his romantic play-acting, his histrionics; the wooden urn in 
which he preserved the ashes of the poems that he had burned; the coffin 
that was always there in his room; the ostentatious foundation he establish- 
ed for the poor at a time when he was engrossed in debts and his family 
was in the sorriest plight. Janos also looked upon Farkas’ company with 
a different eye. To the plebeian mind of Jénos the Keménys, Telekis and 
- other aristocrats of whose friendship Farkas was proud and towards whom 
he felt a deep gratitude which he thought his son ought to share, were pa- 
rasites living upon the people who only returned, through their charities, 
a hundredth part of what they had taken, while his father was their cheap 
entertainer and clown. 

This criticism, with its mask of geometrical objectivity, was of course 
also nurtured by profound grievances. There is written evidence of what 
Janos Bolyai thought of himself at this time. He considered that he was 
the regenerator of mathematics who had, by his first step, solved a problem 
ovet which the greatest brains of two thousand years had failed. Farkas, 
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who did not recognize the full scope of the Appendix, tried to put the brakes 


on this tremendous self-esteem. When Janos was carried away by his fancy, 
Farkas would interject that after all he and Gauss were also mathemati- 


cians. Janos attributed this to jealousy and envy. The fact that he chosea 


bride who was not to his father’s liking introduced further explosive mate- 
rial into the household of widower and bachelor. Farkas had in any case ~ ! 
liked to caution his son against that in which he had twice been unlucky | 
himself but this particular marriage he felt it was his duty to prevent. — 
To the misfortune of both of them, Janos was, in more than one way, de- 
pendent on his father’s likes and dislikes. An idea may be gained of the 
sort of scenes that took place between the two impetuous men from the 
belief that was general in Marosvasarhely, and which has also been con- 
firmed by the younger of the Bolyat brothers, namely, that Janos challenged 
his father to a duel. 

Farkas never forgot the blows which he received in this contest from the 
hand that hurt most and in the spots that were the most sensitive. When 
the Academy, many years later, asked for his autobiography among the 
troubles that impeded his work he alluded in the first place to the mortal 
wound “whose bandage cannot be concealed from the light of day, but 
which can also not be uncovered.” He truly suffered more than those par- 
ents who place their transplanted ambitions in children that are unworthy 
of them. What he had so carefully and with such unparallelled success 
polished, had become for him a mirror that reflected only his own human 
weaknesses and his professional failure with deadly accuracy. At the same 
time he must also have noticed the resemblance between his temperamental 
son and the mother, who still haunted his nights—a resemblance that 
threatened to destroy all the fruits of his own pedagogical work. In a letter 
to Gauss he complained of the incredible ingratitude that had made a 
King Lear of him and also voiced the suspicion that his son would, perhaps 
lose his mind as the mother had done. 

Janos did not exhibit his wounds in public, unlike his father who con- 
verted every difficult situation into a scene from a tragedy. The son, 
on the contrary, made it a matter of some pride that he thought of the 
affairs between the two of them as of just another geometrical problem. 
Under this cold surface, however, he was perhaps even more tormented 
by suspicion and injury. There was no one who knew his father better 
than he. The respect for him which had evolved in his childhood did not 
cease later. He considered him an excellent educator. In his biography he 
wrote that it was better that he had remained his student, rather than that 
he should have gone to study under Gauss. And this very same man, who had 
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helped him develop, failed—for sheer envy—to recognize that in mr the 


son had become his superior, In preventing his matriage, moreover, he had 
*meanly made him a social outcast. Janos, in his youth, had become accus- 
_ tomed to identifying his father with fate and now that this fate turned 
_ against him, he looked for the older man behind it, instead. of the cir- 
cumstances, including even his own ill-health. 

Nevertheless, however much they wounded each other, the two men 
could not break away completely from each other. The father still refused 
to put up the deposit for his son’s marriage but was also unable to acquiesce 
_ in the pernanent entombment of the soul whose blossoming he had watched 
_ and helped, among his illegitimate family and his Saxon serfs. Of the two 
_ of them it was Farkas who was in contact with society, it was he who 

received the news of the scientific world that reached him after delays of 
several years, and passed all this on to his son. The notes passed between 
Matosvasérhely and Domiald, neither salutation nor final greetings, 
nor personal communications, but only problems and formulas, are 
touching mementoes of this scholarly link that transcended personal 
* animosity. 
1 It was also Farkas who let Janos know of the competition announced 
by the Mathematical Society of Leipzig, for the interpretation of 
imaginary numbers. And on this occasion, they met. Janos went into 
town, and father and son decided they would both compete. The New 
Year of 1842 brought an exchange of friendly greetings, with a wish that 
was characteristic of Farkas: before he died, he would like to see another 
Appendix. Janos now spent a longer period with his father. But even chance 
did not favour their peace. Janos discovered in his uncle’s effects a letter 
which his father had written. It was about the competition, which was not 
won by either of them, but by a third, far less significant Hungarian. 
According to Farkas his son had lied to him, had said he was not, after all, 
going to despatch his entry, though the post office had already notified 
him—Farkas—of its receipt, while the entry itself was poor, and that was 
why it had not been considered. We also have a draft by Janos, in which 
he defended his work and his character—for the untruth had really been 
an insignificant one. The entry itself was excellent, but difficult to under- 
stand, and is now compared with the similar work by the mathematician 
Hamilton. 

The relations between father and son once more deteriorated and per- 
haps this also contributed to Farkas’s giving credence to the neighbours at 
Domdld, as a result of which J4nos, with his wife and three children, had 
to leave the estate. 
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Now the two men were once more living in the same town, sometimes 
entering the famous library of Marosvasdrhely at the same time; and what 
Farkas saw of the life of his son mingled more and more sorrow and pity 
into his long-standing anger. The illegitimate marriage, which had shocked 
~ the Philistines, deteriorated more and more completely. The children 
witnessed fights between the parents, and Janos, fearful of his wife’s hatred, 
kept his manuscripts under lock and key. The father no longer had much 
hope of seeing a second Appendix while he lived. Janos became ever more 
engrossed in his Science of Salvation, of which Farkas did not know much, 
but which he obviously considered pure megalomania. Though he still 
wrote to his friends abroad that Janos was engaged on work of great pro- 
mise, he himself no longer really believed in Janos’s “announcements”. He 
considered him a sick, nervously deranged invalid, whom he could only 
help in catering for his physical needs. He sent him glasses, for in the 
library he noticed that Janos was long-sighted, and also prescriptions against 
the skin disease that tormented him. To enable him somehow to order his 
family life, he finally put up the deposit—in 1848, the very year which 
was so decisive for all Hungarians. The authorities had, of course, other 
matters to attend to than to deal with marriage licences. 

Janos, too, had put an end to their strife. If anyone happened to mention 
their quarrels, he would answer in surprise, alluding to the relations between 
the two brothers Bernouilli, that he had long ceased to know of any “Ber- 
nouillism” between the two of them. Nevertheless, we have several pieces 
of evidence to show how deep suspicion between them was. When Farkas, 
at the very time the Imperial General Gedeon was ransacking Marosvasar- 
hely, sent him the German edition of Lobatchevsky’s work perhaps 
in order to goad the mathematician in him, Janos wrote his reply in the 
conviction that the name of Lobatchevsky covered that of Gauss, to whom 
his father had given away his discovery. Or when the Commanding Officer 
at Nagyszeben, after the defeat of the War of Independence, rejected his 
marriage application and threatened to deprive him of his pension if he 
did not dissolve his illegitimate marriage, he even thought that the person 
who had informed the authorities could only have been his father. After 
breaking with his family, Janos was again homeless, but now he did not 
even consider moving to his father’s vacant and spacious house. Instead, 
he preferred to live in a hired cottage out at the edge of the cemetery. And 
it was not only at his father’s deathbed that he struggled with his spirit 
but, as his letters to his younger brother Gergely show, the Old Man, and 
the part he had played in their lives, continued to be his central theme 
later on. By now he considered that the Old Man had ruined not only 
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his life, but also those of all who lived with him —of his two wives and his 
sons. Nevertheless, he intended when he once finished his Science of Salvation, 
» to dedicate it to his father’s memory. 


x 


The bilateral chemical reaction started in two such different and yet, in 
their outstanding features, so closely related people by the love of learning, 
would itself merit a many-sided study. These two men, however, were 
bound together not only by the unparallelled intensity of the relations 
between father and son and by their identical vocations, which made them 
_ dependent upon each other, but by one and the same problem, perhaps the 

' most startling of any that have germinated in man’s brain, one whose 

solution is the most wonderful of all. 

Science achieves its results by systematically counterpoising the imagin- 
able, against the extant. Hypothesis casts out its net over reality, while the 
signals from reality modify or give a new impetus to hypothesis. The 
steps which have been the most difficult to take in science, and which are 

* therefore the most significant, have invoked the transformation of 
hypotheses that have been absorbed most deeply by, and have become more 
or less a second nature to, our thinking. The first of these transformations in 
the modern age was the discovery of Copernicus. It was he who rejected 
the hypothesis then present in every human brain, i. e., that the station- 
ary earth was the centre of the rotating universe. A similarly thorough- 
going change was wrought by the solution of problem to which the two Bo- 
lyais devoted their lives (especially if we also consider the work of Riemann 
and Einstein). The third has perhaps been the leap taken by Planck, 
who ventured to postulate the discrete, atomic structure of energy. 

The leaps made by Copernicus and by Planck (and even that by Einstein) 
differ on a most important point from that taken by Janos Bélyai and, 
contemporaneously, by Lobatchevsky. Copernicus, and particularly Kepler, 
had been forced by the increasing complexity of astronomical theories, the 
epicyclic trajectories of the planets, Planck by the surprising energy distri- 
butions of radiating hot bodies, Einstein by the constancy of the velocity of 
light (in systems moving in various directions), to impinge on the basic 
postulates. In each case the imaginable was shaped by the observation of 
reality. The revolution of non-Euclidean geometry, on the other hand, 
took place within the imaginable itself. Reason became suspicious of its own 
postulate. The elder Bolyai was a tragic champion of this suspicion, of 
the uneasiness that arose from it, of the struggle waged against it. His son 
proved that the suspicion was justified and removed its cause. 
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The survey of land by the eastern peoples became a science—that of 
geometry—when brains trained in abstraction began to derive their theo- 
rems no longer from experiences but from a few basic truths that were 
obvious to the observer. This work was accomplished by generations of 
Greek scientists, the result of whose labours has descended to us in a closed 
system, drawn up in Euclid’s volumes at the beginning of the Alexandrian 
Age. The building blocks of which he constructed his geometry are so 
simple and powerful, that even a mind that is determined to suspect 
cannot attack them. Euclid called some of these building blocks, postu- 
lates: “A straight line may be drawn from any single point to any other 
point.” “All straight lines may be continuously prolonged.” “A circle of 
any radius may be drawn about any centre.” Others (the more quantitative 
ones) he called axioms: “Bodies that are congruent with one and the same 
body, are also congruent with one another.” “The whole is larger than 
its part”. There is, however, one among his postulates, the fifth (the 
Bolyais, on the basis of another edition, called it the eleventh axiom) 
which—as had already been noticed in ancient times—is not so simple and 
does not so forcefully impose itself upon one’s visual comprehension. Let 
us recall the figure which was used at the beginning of our geometrical 
studies to explain alternate angles. Two parallel straight lines are 
intersected by a third. The sum of the two internal angles is then, as we 
were able to show by parallel displacement, equal to 180°. Euclid did not 
set up his postulate in this form, but rather the other way round: If two 
straight lines are intersected by a third and the sum of the internal angles 
is smaller than 180°, the two straight lines will intersect. However, when 
the sum of the two angles is only very slightly, say by some millionths of 
a degree, smaller than 180°, this postulate cannot be directly substantiated 
by visual experience. And if we nevertheless feel it to be natural, the 
reason is that we have become steeped in the hypothesis that the nature of 
space 1s such that this will be true. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, at the time when interest 
in the theory of knowledge had aroused something like systematic suspicion 
with regard to our way of thinking, the eleventh axiom of the Bolyais was 
ever present in the minds of mathematicians. They had built up a science, 
one of whose cornerstones was suspicious and unreliable. This was the 

filth” in geometry, of which Bolyai spoke in a tone approaching passion. 
The geometers attempted to substitute for this feebler axiom a more obvious 
one, from which that on parallel lines could be deduced. It became the 
fashion to set up axioms of this type, and the problem, like that of squaring 
the circle, also attracted daring amateurs, The elder Bolyai obviously 
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_ combined the two features: those of a scientist searching for the funda- 
_ mentals and pained by the lack of them, and of a romantic, willing to try 
~ his luck at opening with a single movement what had been sealed for 

others. This was how he became one of the most determined, most obsti- 


a nate fabricators of substitute postulates. A letter to Gauss, written in 1804, 
4 contains the very precise deduction of one of these substitutes. Gauss, who 
__was himself interested in the problem, immediately pointed out the weak 
spot in the proof. 

_ The many barren attempts finally convinced Farkas Bolyai that this blem- 


ish on geometry could not be made to disappear. We cannot, knowing 
_ his communicative nature, presume that he had kept his attempts secret 
_ before his son, during the latter’s student years at Marosvdsdrhely. J4nos 
nevertheless seems to have been prompted to an attempt at solving the 
problem not by his father, but by his friend, Karoly Szdsz, then living in 
Vienna. The news of what his son was engaged in, caused the father to fall 
into a veritable panic. There is, in fact, no more beautiful part of their 
correspondence than that in which he warned his son against his own 
dragon. “Do not try the parallels along that path; I know that path to the 
very end. I too have looked into that bottomless night and all the light and 
the joy of my life were extinguished in it. I beg you, for God’s sake, leave 
the parallels in peace, have a horror of them as of immoral conversation, 
for they can have the same effect in depriving you of all your time, your 
health, your peace and the joy of your whole life. That bottomless darkness 
conceals perhaps a thousand Newtonian giant towers... Nothing that is 
of the poor human species will ever be perfectly pure—not even geometry. 
This is a large and a perpetual wound upon my soul. May God preserve 
you from it ever penetrating so deep into you... I decided to sacrifice 
myself... I performed immense, tremendous labours that were very much 
better than those before, but I have not found a perfect solution.” 

And again: “Learn from my example, for I, desiring to know the paral- 
lels, have remained ignorant. They have robbed me of the flowers of my 
life and of my time and the root of all my later mistakes was planted here. 
If I had discovered the parallels, and if no one had come to know that it 
was I, I would have been an angel.” 

Obviously though the hand of the dramatist is in these lines, the wound 
of the scientist and, even more, the anxiety of the father were no less real, 
As a warning, perhaps also to stimulate increased respect for him, but at 
least to be able to talk of his favourite theme, he proceeded immediately 
to adduce examples of his unsuccessful attempts. In the meantime he 
kept inserting a sentence of warning after each. “This matter contains 
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a circle that ever returns upon itsef. It is an ever treacherous maze. He 
who enters on it becomes impoverished, like the prospectors for treasure, 
and remains ignorant. And lest you try to supplement, to complete it, 
to proceed further, — — hereabouts are the Pillars of Hercules, so do 
not take another step, for you will be lost.” 

It is easy to imagine how an obstinate, tenacious and ambitious spirit 
such as that of Jénos, which, even in old age, was attracted—by then 
falsely—to what was impossible for others, must have been spurred on by 
these tragically exaggerated warnings from his father. It was in April 1820 
that Farkas wrote this letter and in 1823 that Janos, the engineering sub- 
lieutenant of Temesvdr wrote the other, in which he announced his victory: 
“I have nade up my mind to publish a work on the parallels. At this moment 
the discovery is not yet made, but the path along which I have progressed 
carries almost certain promise of my reaching the aim. I have not yet attain- 
ed it, but have developed such magnificent things that I have myself 
been astonished.” 

His companion in his first attempts had long dropped away from beside 
him and he was now sailing alone on the ocean of which his father had 
warned him. The Pillars of Hercules between which he attained the open 
sea stood there where, with a daring intellectual leap, he accepted the 
absurd as being serious. If we presume that the postulate is not true, that 
the two “rectae” do not intersect even if the “internae” are smaller than 
two right-angles, then an impossible, self-contradictory geometry must 
result. But what if it does not? Perhaps we may obtain a self-consistent, 
closed geometry or geometries with this assumption! The young man of 
21 sailed forth on these geometries. It was of this that he wrote the famous 
sentence: “I have created a new, a different world from nothing. All that 
I have so far sent has only been a dog’s kennel, compared to a steeple.” 

From this announcement to the publication of the paper on the parallels, 
the Appendix, eight years passed, The booklet of thirty pages gives an idea 
of the intellectual work which Bolyai had done in the meantime. For in 
it he set up not only a definition of parallels that was independent of the 
suspicious axiom and not only described the two systems in which the 
sum of the internal angles is smaller than two right-angles (this he called 
S), and the other in which the sum of the internal angles was just two 
right-angles (this he called XY). He also worked out how the theorems 
of trigonometry, of analysis, planimetry, etc., would figure in the new 
system, what constructions could be performed in it, and what others 
could not. If we consider the brevity of the papers in which the great 
achievement of mathematics have been reported—this work, of crystal- 
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- like lucidity, does not seem too short, nor the eight years too long. We 
do not, however, know how the pace of his work varied over the eight 
~~ years. By 1825 he had set down his discovery, but this paper, which he 
handed over to his former professor, was lost. It is probable that the kernel 
_ of the discovery was already present in Jdnos’s head during the first years, 
but his thoroughness, the unlimited perspectives of the subject, and his 
already incipient fatigue might have postponed independent publication 
4 to heaven knows when, if the preparation of the Tentamen and his father’s 
_ injunctions had not spurred him to put his thoughts on paper. 
Contradictory quotations and facts are available on how Farkas received 
~~ and how much he understood his son’s discovery. Even after JAnos’s visit to 
__ Marosyasarhely in 1823, he cautioned his son against the parallels. What 
_ is more, towards the middle of the thirties he still tried to divert him to 
the more rewarding field of the integral calculus. All this would go to show 
that he did not comprehend his son’s discovery. The fact, however, that 
precisely during his sons’s visit to Marosvdsdrhely he wrote in terms of ex- 
treme enthusiasm of J4nos’ mathematical talent, and that later it was he 
= who forcibly ensured that it should be in his own book that his son should 
first present his absolute geometry to the world, seems at least to show 
that he did not consider it an aberration, a mania. 

But even though he himself might have had some doubts left of the 
value of the Appendix, these were dispersed by the reception given to it by 
his friend Gauss, who had long acquired the stature of a “colossus” in his 
eyes. The correspondence between the two of them had then flagged for 
some twenty years, because Gauss had repeatedly failed to answer his letters. 
This time Farkas Bolyai must again have feared the same offensive silence. 
The fact that he nevertheless sent him the Appendix, what is more, since 
the first copy was lost in the cholera epidemic, that he despatched it twice, 
can be ascribed to both his paternal love and his mathematical judgement. 

Gauss did, in fact, raise his head upon reading the “maiden work” of 
the young mathematician. Bolyai, who well remembered how he had re- 
ceived his own paper, and was soon to see what niggardly praise would 
acknowledge his Tentamen, must have been the one most intensely to feel 
the difference. Gauss began by saying that he could not praise Janos Bolyat's 
work, for he would then have to praise himself. He too had speculated 
on the subject and had arrived at similar conclusions, but had not dared to 
publish them because he feared they would not be understood. He consid- 
ered, moreover, that J4nos was a brilliant mathematician and even pro- 
ceeded to give advice on a clearer method of notation. What Farkas, through 
his lyrical comparisons between the two-of them, had never been able 
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to achieve, JAnos had accomplished with his first publication. Gauss spoke 
of him as mature old men (who are not too generous, but careful of appear- 
ances) ate wont to do of young men who may become their rivals. 

The way, however, in which the two men received Gauss’ praise also 
carried within it the germ of their conflict. The father was content with 
the answer Gauss had sent and boasted of it to others, He now confidently 
wrote that the Appendix was a work, the like of which had never yet been 
written by a Hungarian mathematician. To him both the Appendix and 
the letter from Gauss were but links in the chain of paternal glory, similar 
to the occasions when his little Janos had outstripped the older students 
in physics, or when he had astounded the Archduke Johann, the patron of 3 
the Military Academy, and the news had been conveyed to the father by 
the Transylvanian aristocrats who lived in Vienna. Now, of course, the 
student was somewhat older, and though the subject was one of ill omen, 
the examination had been more brilliant and the professor was thus the 
greater. In the hope of further instalments, this praise made him happy 
and grateful. 

Not so Janos Bolyai. He was by no means so delighted by Gauss’ letter, 
when his father forwarded it to him to the desolate garrison at Lemberg. 
It is true that in a petition to the Archduke Johann, he referred to it as to 
the sole argument he could produce to substantiate his greatness. The 
praise from “Knight and Court Counsellor, Gauss” was, indeed entered 
upon his record sheet. But in his heart, especially when the letter was not 
followed by any further steps, and despite, or perhaps just because of, the 
respect he had learnt in his infancy, he was increasingly infuriated by 
Gauss’ behaviour. If Gauss had, in fact, really trodden the hard but intoxi- 
cating path of these ideas, why had he not published them? What sort of 
argument was it to say people were not ripe for them? Could science 
subsist, if scientists only dared to publish what others were ready to receive? 
But if he had himself been startled by what he had been compelled to think, 
and—Janos was proud to reflect—there really was in these thoughts a 
whirlpool of the sort into which the Greek mathematician who recognized 
the significance of irrational numbers had fallen, then why did he require 
such caution of braver young men and why did he, as it were, shake his 
head, instead of admiring and trying to support this daring sally against 
the lack of understanding? 

He had a scale by which to measure what he had done. His father, of 
whom he so often said that his was the greatest, the most versatile mind 
he had known, had written that he had buried all his youth, all his self- 


respect as a scientist in this problem. Yet the son had, with his first great 
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. bound, solved this problem for all time, and, as is the ambition of every young 


man, had vanquished his father, and in this respect even the great Gauss. 
At least from the letter from Gottingen it appeared that this thought, if 


he had, indeed, really gone so far, had proved to be too great, too awesome 


and overwhelming to the mind of even the great Gauss. The absolute 
scale for his idea was, of course, within himself—in the perspective toward 
which he had striven and which only he could have known fully. 

The letter he wrote to the Archduke Johann in May 1832 has the self- 
esteem of youth about it, but is also a true appreciation of what he had 


done. “In the Appendix I have, with the greatest possible perfectness, 
_ founded, penetrated and elucidated a subject which has ever since the devel- 


opment of geometry by the Greeks, i. e. two thousand years, resulted in 
complete failure for the incessant labours of the most excellent, the sharp- 
est minds... 

“An absolutely new science has thus been founded; which has not even 
been suspected by any geometers so far, even in regard to its very concept... 
It seems that only Gauss has taken a few hesitant steps towards this aim, 
though he was very far from seeing that aim himself.” Then, unfortunately, 
came some exaggeration: “I have, with similar success, analysed a number 
of other highly important subjects and have thus, so to speak started 
completely to reshape mathematics, which have so far, as statements by the 
greatest minds agree, been discussed in a very poor way.” 

Men, especially noble and excellent men, are often, or perhaps even the 
most frequently, set against each other, not by their hearts or interests or 
power of discernment, but by the approach from which they have to view 
events. To Farkas Bolyai, his own paternal approach dictated this: “When 
my unfortunate marriage and the financial troubles that accompanied it 
landed me in a tangle, I transferred my hopes of our two lives to my son. 
I did all I could, in due time, to train him to be a great mathematician and 
a pure man. I collected by begging the costs of his studies in Vienna and, 
not sparing the postage or my eyes, sent my injunctions in his wake. 
Having profited by my own experience I tried to direct him towards some 
less dangerous subject than that of the parallels, but when he became 
obstinate and even there managed to produce something wonderful, I 
encouraged him to publish it without delay. And if we had not, with 
letters we ourselves cut, had it set at our primitive printing shop here, who 
knows whether, with his bent for procrastination, it would ever have 
appeared? Thanks to my happy years at Gottingen I was able to obtain a 
critic for him whose encouragement would for me, at his age, have sufficed 
for two lives. He, however, instead of showing gratitude for all this, tries 
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to make me feel that he has vanquished me, and is so conceited as to imagine 
that even Gauss envies him and wants to deprive him of his due.” 

J4nos’s approach, on the other hand, was this: “I have solved what he 
failed to do. And when I happily rushed to him with it, he shrugged his 
shoulders. He does not understand, or does not wish to understand, what 
I have accomplished. He would like me to continue to be an “Appendix” 
so he might set me my lesson, in which I would progress in a praiseworthy 
manner. He does not want to recognize that the Appendix is more than that 
to which it has been appended. He defends, and tries to present as my 
well-wisher obtained through his merits his colossus of Géttingen, whose 
one sentence would have sufficed to call the attention of the whole scientific 
world to me. But his great friend prefers that I should die here and that 
he should be able to discover my achievement for the world. That is why 
he insists that he, too, has_progressed along the same path. And if he did 
progress along it? who knows whether it was not my father who, though 
he did not himself understand it, guided Gauss’ more sensitive mind in 
this direction?” 

Thus did the unfortunate parallels make the paths of these two excep- 
tional men cross ever more acutely. The kernel of the tragedy and of their 
splic—and this is one of the great beauties of the theme of the Bolyais— 
lies here, in the parallels. Then, of course, life and their divergent natures 
took over to give this abstract kernel a colourful, human shell and bitter, 
Hungarian juice. 
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Haydn as an opera conductor at Eszterbdza 
by 
DENES BARTHA 


ver since the industrious C. F. Pohl wrote the first two volumes of 

his splendid Haydn biography around 1880, the later Haydn biog- 

raphies consist largely of nothing more than various adaptations of 

the data elaborated in Pohl’s classical work. Research since then 
has barely produced any essential new additions to Haydn’s life and 
activities. 

In the study of Haydn’s various compositions as source material, the 
fundamental research work done by Professor Jens Peter Larsen of Copen- 
hagen yielded such rich results that since their publication (1939—1941) 
there apparently remained very little research work for posterity to undertake. 
According to musicological circles Pohl and Larsen both pored over the 
material of the former Esterhazy archives—so rich in Haydn works—very 
thoroughly, and thus it appeared that the era of extensive Haydn research 
had come to an end. After the end of the Second World War, the Budapest 
National Library took possession of the material in the former Esterhazy 
collection. Hungarian research workers, therefore, felt that it was their 
responsibility to sift through this valuable material once more, and make its 
treasures available to everybody. 

From the standpoint of music history the part of the Esterhazy archives 
which mainly interests us comprises three large groups: 

(1) The material of the Haydn collection strictly speaking, which contains 
the world’s richest Haydn autograph collection and which found its way 
into the prince’s archives mostly as Haydn’s personal legacy. (Pohl and 
Larson had thoroughly studied this material at the time, so that we could 
hardly expect any surprises there). 

(2) The documentary collection of the Esterhdzy archives, which contains 
numerous interesting data on the musical life of the Esterhdzy household in 
the form of letters, official papers, receipts and so forth. (Pohl once dili- 
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gently delved into this material too, but as has been recently established, 
he far from exhausted the possibilities, particularly with regard to the 
operatic life of the Eszterhaza theatre. In recent years fresh data have been 
unearthed in Budapest.) 

(3) The musical material of the Esterhdzy operatic collection, which—in © 
addition to less important earlier and later operas—includes first of all the 
scores and parts used in the performance of Italian operas produced at 
Eszterh4za under Haydn’s direction between 1775 and 1790. 

Although the 1779 fire, which destroyed the building of the Eszterhaza 
theatre, also inflicted a certain amount of damage on the operatic material, 
still the opera repertoire, which Haydn prepared, rehearsed and conducted 
over a period of more than 15 years at Eszterh4za, remains largely intact. 
When we began to examine these operas more closely, we were amazed to 
discover that the masters of Haydn research had, thus far, apparently not 
even looked over this very significant material. Otherwise it would have 
been impossible for them to miss the startling fact that this whole operatic 
material fairly abounds in proofs of Haydn’s creative work and of his 
personal interpretations as a conductor; abridgements, additions, improve- 
ments, re-orchestrations, and finally complete insert arias and whole new 
scenes mark the exceptional intensity of Haydn’s conducting work. Since 
the spring of 1958 my talented former pupil and librarian of the musical 
collection, L4szlé Somfai, and myself have spent over one-and-a-half years 
in a thorough study and systematic elaboration of this material, which 
has not yet been seen by any modern research worker. 

Our first task, naturally, was the chronological arrangement of the opera 
performances. What we knew about this question up to now was based al- 
most exclusively on the evidence of librettos specially printed for the Esz- 
terhaza performances at the time. Pohl enumerated altogether 36 such 
librettos, but he did not mention either the chronology of the Eszterhaza 
performances or other details. Haydn research workers, following in Pohl’s 
footsteps more or less accepted this rather meagre result, although from the 
copies of librettos which occasionally came to light it can be concluded 
that the number of operas performed at Eszterhéza under Haydn’s direct- 
ion was in fact much larger than the number listed by Pohl. When the 
former archivist of the Eszterhdza collection, Mr Janos Harich, prepared 
the complete catalogue of the libretto collection around 1940, he was able 
to list the titles of no less than 51 relevant librettos. 

The libretto collection itself perished during the siege of Buda at the 
end of the Second World War, but the catalogue has survived and is 
today the source of rich information. 
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We gradually came to the realization that in Eszterh4za, under the direc- 
tion of Haydn, there existed one of the most important Italian language 
* opera theatres in contemporary Central Europe. This theatre, with the di- 
versity and richness of its programme, rivalled the theatre of the Viennese 
_ Court, and at times even surpassed it. 
Our task now was first to compile the complete material (copyists’ re- 
ceipts, libretto printing receipts, costume budgets, plans of sets, purchases 
__ of operas, and so on), pertaining to the history of the opera performances, 
compare it with the material of the Esterhazy librettos, known today 
_ mainly from a list of titles, and finally to compare the chronological ma- 
_ terial thus gained with the evidence of the musical material which has sur- 
vived in the music library. By using the most complex methods, we fi- 
nally succeeded in acquiring the necessary historical data for all the musical 
material surviving in the library, that is, in determining the exact dates 
of the performances and revivals. As the result of our year and a half of 
work we succeeded in obtaining a fairly complete picture of the opera 
workshop under Haydn’s direction, which today constitutes the material 
* of an extensive monograph and was one of the greatest scientific sensations 
of the 1959 Haydn anniversary. 

Here are a few figures from our work: During the 15 years under study, 
Haydn, without obtaining any assistance worth mentioning from any mu- 
sician, prepared, rehearsed and conducted no less than 88 premieres, 6 re- 
vivals and countless repertoire productions constantly on the programme at 
Eszterhaza. This does not include some 10 operas, the scores of which 
he carefully studied and prepared for performances which never took place. 
We found that at Eszterh4za first two and later three opera performances 
were given each week. On the days in between, prose performances of various 
theatre companies were presented. There was one year (1786) when in a 
single season Haydn had to conduct no less than 125 opera performances. 
The number of premiéres was as follows: in three years (1779, 1782, 1786) 
there were eight premidres each; in another four years (1783, 1784, 1788, 
1789) there were seven each; whereas in the remaining years the number 
of premidres varied between four and six each, 

It is little short of miraculous how Haydn could muster the energy, 
alongside his unflagging work as composer, to accomplish this tremendous 
task. A practically unknown Haydn is revealed to us in this material which 
until now was not found worthy of anyone’s attention. That Haydn research 
workers had really never seen this opera treasury 1s shown by the fact 
that not one of the scholars mentioned the countless musical alterations 
which Haydn made in the operas of the early Italian masters (Cimarosa, 
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Piccini, Anfossi, Paisiello, Salieri, Sarti). He unhesitatingly abridged, re- 


orchestrated, re-fashioned and composed his own insert arias and scenes in 


scores of operas, and that mostly at a time when he had practically ceased 
to compose operas of his own. 

Haydn research had already established that the composer occasionally 
enriched the Italian operas presented at Eszterhaza with his own insert 
arias, The literature on Haydn had thus far recorded about a dozen and a 
half precisely defined insert arias. On the-basis of the opera material we 
have studied, this figure will rise considerably. On the one hand, insert 
arias, composed by Haydn, have come to light of which research workers 
had no knowledge whatever, and on the other, an examination of the opera 
material has made it possible to determine the original purpose and date 
of origin of all insert arias whose origin had not been established as yet. 
Thus the great thematic listing of Haydn’s works which is now under pre- 
paration in Switzerland will be able to profit a great deal from our results 
too. 

In connection with the insert arias, it is curious to note the effects of 
Haydn’s attraction to the Italian singer, Luigia Polzelli, then active at 
Eszterhdza. It was found from a systematic comparison of the music mate- 
rial and the original assignment of the roles that the largest and most signif- 
icant portion of Haydn’s own insert arias were composed expressly for 
Luigia Polzelli. She was a woman of mediocre musical ability and with a 
relatively small tonal range. Still Haydn made almost superhuman efforts, 
by adjusting her part, to suit her register, or by adding an especially varied 
and rich orchestration, to bring her into sharp relief among her colleagues 
and draw the attention of Prince Esterhdzy to her. 

An especially interesting episode of our systematic study of this opera 
material was the problem of Haydn’s proposed performance in 1790 of 
Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro.” The score and the vocal parts of this 
masterwork were already purchased in Vienna in July 1789 (exactly on July 
14—an interesting coincidence!) for the prince’s theatre, obviously for 
the purpose of having it performed at Eszterh4za. In 1790, the instrumental 
parts were copied, and plans of the décor and costumes were also made. 
In the fragments of musical material that have survived, we find indica- 
tions regarding the assignment of roles planned by Haydn, But a death 
which occurred in the prince’s family dashed all these plans, so that ulti- 
mately (as revealed by our data) not a single operatic work of Mozart’s 
was performed at Eszterhaza. This fact gives some food for thought as to 
whether Haydn’s esteem for Mozart’s music was really as great as the biog- 
raphers of the two are wont to believe. In this respect it 1s noteworthy, 
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- for example, that when Haydn, in preparing Anfossi’s opera “Le Gelosie 


3 ( 4 
Fortunate” for performance in Eszterhdza, came actoss a Mozart insert 


" aria in the score which had been purchased in Vienna (Kéchel 541), he did 


not hesitate very long and in his passion for abridgement ruthlessly wiped 
Mozart’s aria from the score. 


It has become evident, therefore, that in Eszterh4za Haydn did not 


ae ‘ ; : : 
_ sumply rehearse and perform the opera repertoire of his contemporaries 


< 


but in a most far-reaching manner revised and re-arranged the scores ob- 
tained from so many sources to suit his own taste. And we need not even 
wonder at this. Around 1780, when the opera workshop in Eszterh4za was 


~~ in full swing, the maestro, who had already reached the height of his musical 


developmert, was not satisfied with the fashionable tunes and Mediterra- 
nean verbosity of loosely woven though often fascinating works. In this 
period Haydn’s musical diction was already oriented towards high-level 
symphonic structure and he expected great concentration and conciseness 
in vocal operatic music too, which he was able to find only in exceptional 
instances, among contemporary Italian masters (perhaps mostly in the mu- 
sic of the foremost of his contemporaries, Paisiello; characteristically 
enough, the number of Haydn’s arbitrary interventions is the smallest here). 

An interesting feature of Haydn’s revisions is the fact that the maestro 
consistently required quicker tempos than prescribed by his Italian contem- 
poraries. To mention only an extreme example: in one of the Salieri ope- 
ras, Haydn with his own hand altered the tempo of the original Andante 
Maestoso to Allegro Vivace, which was almost tantamount to refashioning 
the entire character of the piece. 

At the same time, Haydn was very otten dissatisfied with the orchestra- 
tion of the Italian operas, in which, as compared with the string ensemble, 
used virtually throughout without pause, the woodwinds were assigned an 
almost completely subordinate role. Haydn by now already had behind 
him some 80 symphonies and was just preparing the famous series of sym- 
phonic masterworks commissioned in Paris. It is no wonder that he found 
the constant predominance of the strings in the old Italian operas anaemic 
and monotonous. Therefore, whenever he could, and had the time—-and 
especially where a Polzelli role was involved—he spared no effort in colour- 
ing and enriching the scores of operas performed at Eszterhaza with new 
woodwind parts he himself copied. 

These and a profusion of similar new findings constitute the substance 
of the large monograph now in preparation. 

For the information of our readers permit me to add a few sentences about 
the method with which we succeeded in elaborating this complex docu- 
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mentary material. The difficulties we had to cope with may best be con- 


veyed by pointing out that, even in a single operatic score, we often found 
as many as three different historical layers one on top of the other. The scores 
used as the basis for performances at the Eszterh4za theatre were most 
often obtained abroad, from Venice or Vienna, less frequently from Dres- 
den. Often already in the purchased material two variants of handwriting 
and musical material were mixed together. On top of this, still further 
changes were made by Haydn at Eszterhaza: deletions, corrections, addi- 
tions and insertions, done partly in his own hand, and partly in the hand 
~ of the professional copyists employed at Eszterhaza. In a single opera it is 
not rare to find a mixture of five or six copyists’ handwriting in the most 
colourful disarray. 

In order to find our way about in this jungle of musical writing we again 
had to raise the question of the so-called authentic copyists with great em- 
phasis. Professor Larsen’s original research had already wrestled with this 
problem about 20—25 years ago, and we now feel that we have succeeded 
in taking a tremendous stride towards a solution of this problem. The un- 
initiated reader no doubt hardly understands at first glance the signifi- 
cance of authentic and non-authentic copyists. It should be known that only 
a relatively small part of Haydn’s production as a composer, especially 
the works of his younger years, has survived in autograph form or in certi- 
fied print. We know hundreds of his works exclusively from copies, made 
by his contemporaries. The authenticity of the copies, however, is greatly 
reduced by the unbelievable lack of conscience that prevailed in those days 
in naming the composer. In the seventh decade of the 18th century Haydn’s 
name was already considered a good trade mark, and unscrupulous copyists 
wrote Haydn’s name on compositions which had nothing at all to do with 
the maestro. This is the origin of the profusion of pseudo-Haydn works in 
archives and catalogues. How can original research succeed in surmount- 
ing this Babel of confusion? Only by being able to weigh most precisely the 
reliability and authenticity of the available copied sources. It is evident 
that a copyist who worked at Eszterhaza directly under the eye of the master 
deserves incomparably more credence than someone who many hundreds 
of kilometres away irresponsibly wrote Haydn’s name on some musical 
work. Professor Larsen’s research already sharply differentiated between 
these two main categories and he only accepted the first group, the so- 
called “authentic copyists,” as genuine. Professor Larsen’s work acquaints 
us with the handwriting of five or six authentic copyists. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that only a small fraction of the cop- 
ies attributed to Haydn and scattered about the world were turned out by 
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1. “QUANDO LA ROSA’’, insert aria composed by Haydn for Anfossi’s 
> Ip yy £1a) 


opera La Matilda Ritrovata (Eszterb4za, 1779). Autographed score, hitherto unknown. 


2. “AH TU NON SENTI AMICO”, insert aria composed by Haydn for Traetta’s 
opera Iphigenia in Tauris (1786). Autographed score, signed by Haydn: 
‘In Nomine Domini di me Giuseppe Haydn 786.’ 


3. “INFELICE SVENTURATA”, insert aria composed by Haydn for Cimarosa’s Opera 
I Due Suppositi Conti (Eszterbdza 1789). 
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the five or six musicians belonging directly to Haydn’s environment. Until 
f today, we had no reliable criteria at our disposal to evaluate the remaining 
| hundreds of copies, although there is no doubt that in the feverish musi- 
~ cal work at Eszterhdza far more persons worked under Haydn than these 
_ few musicians. The identity of these persons could not be established until 
now, because Haydn research relied almost exclusively on the copy material 
? of symphonic music, and there the old copyists used their initials only on 

the rarest occasions at the beginning or end of the copy. 

The opera material elaborated by us now brings a decisive change in this 
_ sphere. In the person of Johann (Jénos) Schellinger we make the acquaint- 
_ ance of one of Haydn’s most important copyists, whom Haydn esteemed 
_ so highly that he made use of his services in writing his first catalogue, his 
largely self-written Entwurfkatalog. In addition we dug up a whole staff 
of copyists employed at Eszterh4za, whom we could largely identify on 
the basis of the copyists’ receipts preserved in the archives. With this the 
number of copyists considered as authentic from Haydn’s standpoint rises 
from the five or six names to three times as many (about 18), and as a re- 
* sult, the material at our disposal apt to authenticate Haydn’s works increases 
considerably. 

The question may arise: on the basis of what criteria do we regard this 
or that copyist working at Eszterh4za as an authentic copyist? The course 
of investigation in this question was as follows. From the musical material 
and from its comparison with the old librettos, the original form at the 
time of purchase is clearly discernible, as are the changes, improvements or 
inserts made at Eszterhaza. If in the latter even a single copyist whom 
we could identify as working at Eszterhd4za collaborated, it became evi- 
dent that the rest of the copyists of that same insert piece worked in the 
same place, that is at Eszterh4za, under Haydn’s supervision. In order to 
preclude the possibility of any error we accepted the copyists working at 
the same time on various parts of the same piece. as authentic only if, in 
addition to identifying the work, we succeeded in determining the identity 
of the paper used, on the basis of the watermarks. Then if but one of the 
previous copyists emerged again, in some other musical intervention of 
Eszterhaza origin, we could once more localize several members of the 
group of copyists working together with Haydn. It is self-evident that all 
those musicians who worked at Eszterh4za under Haydn’s supervision in 
the copying of opera material are to be qualified as authentic copyists with 
respect to Haydn. 

We have already mentioned the question of identifying papers, of exam- 
ining watermarks. This is a border area whose investigating methods 
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have just now, in recent years, begun to yield rich results in the study of 
source material relating to music history, especially in the instance of great 
masters of rich and varied output, like Bach or Haydn. When the copyist’s 
hand~alone yields no success in localizing, in qualifying as authentic or 
non-authentic a music autograph, the quality and watermark of the paper 
used often helps to advance the research work. Professor Larsen’s research 


work to this end had already determined that there was a paper mill on | 


the vast Esterh4zy estate, which distinguished its products from papers 
coming from some other source such as Vienna or Italy by means of a spe- 
cial watermark. When this special Esterhazy watermark appears on a copy, 
it may be assumed, independently of the copyist’s person, that it could 
not have been produced elsewhere than at one of the Esterhazy residences, 
at Kismarton or Eszterhdza. On the basis of the material examined by us 
we succeeded in qualifying and verifying as Esterhazy paper, beyond any 
doubt, a whole series of new watermarks! 

It is apparent even from these few sketchy remarks that the reconstruc- 
tion of the Eszterhdza operatic life was no easy task, and that only the 
most ingenious and complex methods of research made it possible to cope 
with the intricate task before us. Nevertheless, we feel that our tedious 
efforts were not in vain. We succeeded in reconstructing, in recalling the 
everyday life and the complete musical repertoire of one of the most signi- 
ficant, although, unfortunately, short-lived, opera stages of the 18th cen- 
tury, and, together with this, in casting new light on a period in the life 
of the great master of Viennese classicism, Joseph Haydn, concerning 
which the earlier Haydn literature could produce either nothing or only 
a few sketchily drawn lines. 

We have now succeeded in proving that the 15 years of Haydn’s life 
which he devoted essentially to the Eszterh4za operatic stage were packed 
with a feverish activity hitherto unrevealed. At the same time, we have 
shown them as constituting a chapter of virtually unparallelled richness in 
the history of musical taste ~in the period of classicism. It shows Haydn’s 
attitude towards contemporary operatic production—what he considered 
good and untouchable (relatively little), what he rejected or adapted, and 
where and when he saw fit to supplement or enrich the famous or less fa- 
mous works of contemporary Italian masters with his own creative work. 


BENI FERENCZY 


by 
ISTVAN GENTHON 


éni Ferenczy, whose 7oth birthday was celebrated this summer, 
is one of the most interesting and many-sided personalities of 
contemporary Hungarian art. Held in high esteem all over 
Europe as a sculptor and medallist, his graphic works have also 
attracted wide attention. 5 

He was born at Szentendre, on June 18, 1890. His twin sister, Noémi, 
was an outstanding tapestry-designer. Theirs is a real artists’ family: 
the father, Karoly Ferenczy, was one of the leading figures of the so-called 
Nagybanya school of Hungarian painters. 

Béni Ferenczy spent the better part of his childhood at Nagybanya. He 
was six years old when his father moved there, and was no more than four 
when he posed for a picture by the latter, showing a sulky face and wearing 
a red dress. He was thus immortalized in a work of art before he created 
one himself. In 1906, he faced the world long-haired and self-assured as 
the hero of “Béni”, one of the best portraits by his father. 

He began his career with drawing and with the modelling of medallions, 
and later studied at the Nagybdnya school of painting. He made bronze 
medallions as early as 1907: the “Buffalo” and “Nude with Birds”, the 
fore-shortened design of the buffalo being particularly successful. In 1908 
and 1909 he spent some time in Florence, and in 1910 in Munich, where 
he acquired a thorough mastery of the technique of wood-carving. The 
year 1911 found him studying at Bourdelle’s school in Paris and later at 
the school of the Russian Archipenko. 

The outbreak of World War I ended the opportunities for travel. At 
this time the sculptural ornamentation of the Chartres Cathedral occupied 
his mind. He carved his sculptures from wood and these wooden figures 
have largely perished or got lost. Nevertheless, from his first period we 
know already a few works which are much more than youthful attempts, 
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The first of these is “St. George” (1913). The muscular young hero with 
the body of an athlete is standing on the back of the dragon and twisting 
back its mouth with his left hand to stab its throat with his short sword. 
The modelling reflects not so much the influence of French, Romanesque 
and Gothic sculpture as that of archaic Greek or Etruscan. 

The second is the “Male Nude Standing” (1916), represented in a rather 
sluggish pose, with arms limply drooping, done in a smooth classical 
manner. 

He first presented a fairly comprehensive material to the public in the 
- autumn of 1916 at a Ferenczy family exhibition in the Ernst Museum— __ 

displaying the works of the father and his three children: Valér, Noémi | 
and Béni. The latter participated with ten sculptures, sixteen sketches, one __ 
vase and a dozen drawings, the first group including the figure of St. 
George. The vase is still extant. Its nude male high-jumper and pole-vault- 
er, and its form, again recall the Etruscan style. 

In a larger bronze figure, “Woman Stepping” (1917), a balanced, sense 
of statics is enhanced by classical draperies. The glorious series of medallions 
made its real début in the same'year with the hatchet-faced portrait of Simon | 
Meller, the eminent art historian. On the reverse side, the medallion bore 
a representation of a bronze equestrian figure, a proud possession of the 
Budapest Museum of Fine Arts, attributed to Leonardo da Vinci by Meller. 
Béni Ferenczy was tossed about between extremes. After the medallions he 
experimented with large-scale plaster reliefs of almost musical rhythm, 
achieving the beautiful “Lovers” in 1918. 

Karoly Ferenczy died after a long illness in 1917. The war was gradually 
stifling art life in Budapest. The commendation earned by the post-humous 
exhibition of his father’s works, to which Béni Ferenczy also contributed 
ten statues, three vases and four drawings, was drowned out by the approach- 
ing noise of battle. He made a drawing of the fatally sick poet Endre 
Ady’s magnificent head, and this early work achieved well-justified popu- 
larity in his unique series of drawings. 

The proclamation of the Hungarian Soviet Republic (1919) found Béni 
Ferenczy living at Nagybdnya, and after its failure he had to flee from this 
little town in Northern Hungary. In 1921 he finally caught sight of the 
high steeple of St. Stephen’s Dome: he had safely reached Vienna. 

Then followed a period of relative tranquillity in Béni Ferenczy’s life— 

a period of twelve long years. He settled down in the former imperial city, 
got married, and became the father of two children. 

Béni Ferenczy’s first friends in Vienna were people connected with the 
museums. He came to know Ernst von Garger, the monographer of the 
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_Stefansdom, making a sculpture of him in 1921; he met M. Swoboda and 
even Julius von Schlosser, then the greatest authority in the profession. 
- By this time his style had inevitably become that of cubism. He had, 
| while still living in Budapest, completed the huge “Male Nude” (1910). 
_ This figure, which is built up of kneaded bundles of muscles—like Garger’s 
portrait, assembled of prisms—already marked a decisive step towards 
_ cubism. Then followed attempts at a still more abstract structure of mass, 
human bodies and groups of figures reduced to geometrical solids and the 
_ planes confining them, such as “Aesope”, “Roland”, “Plain People”, 

“Mother and Child”, “Adam and Eve.” 

____ The Viennese public was still wary of cubism. In the winter of 1923— 
_ 1924 Ferenczy moved to Berlin. They were farther ahead there. Herwarth 
Walden, with his unruly enthusiasm for everything new, had founded a 
paper called Der Sturm some time earlier, and even acquired an exhibition 
room to go with it. He raved over the blue horses of Franz Marc, who had 
died in the war, over the stifling dreams of Chagall’s small-town ghettos, 
and had the poster advertising his paper designed by Kokoschka. (The oil- 
sketch of the poster is at the Budapest Museum of Fine Arts.) In 1924 
Walden sponsored a show of the abstract compositions of two young 
Hungarian artists: Aurél Bernéth and Béni Ferenczy. The show, which 
was arranged by Bernath because Ferenczy had returned to Vienna in the 
meantime, was a resounding success. 

The cubist period did not last very long, and the small, angular figures 
gradually disappeared as Ferenczy became interested in the monumental. 
In the wooden relief “Mother and Child” (1925) which unfortunately has 
perished, his indifference to detail still points back to the earlier period, 
but there is already an astonishing sweep to the composition, coupled with 
a tranquil rhythm. 

The wooden figure “Mother and Child” (1926) embodied the monu- 
mental style of Ferenczy’s Viennese period. The child is standing in the 
nude mother’s joined palms, and not even the ghost of cubism haunts the 
large, rounded forms. The robust “Sower” (1926), which was cast in lead, 
fairly bursts with strength and energy. The major works of this period are 
two huge (594” by 70”) stone reliefs, called “Active Life” and “ Medita- 
tive Life” (1928), conveying a faultless rhythm in their stocky figures, 
which now adorn the walls of a summer-villa in the vicinity of Berlin. The 
tombstone of the painter Egon Schiele (1929), who died early and under 
tragic circumstances, was also carved by Ferenczy at the request of Schiele’s 
friends. It stands in a Vienna cemetery, and the carved-out back-ground 
setting of a life-size male and female nude suggests a style that is related 
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to that of the afore-mentioned two reliefs, except that the figures are more 
elongated. In the meantime, at an exhibition in 1927, the “Society for the 
Promotion of Modern Art” showed two wood reliefs and a wood-carved 
statue by Ferenczy together with all the preliminary sketches, with the 
purpose of documenting the evolution of a work of art (Das Werden eines 
Kunstwerkes). This ingenious idea, which permits a glance into the mysteries 
of the process of creation, is worthy of revival. 

The artists’s continued contact with Budapest is evidenced by the fact that 
the New Society of Artists (KUT) elected him as one of its regular members 
and that in January 1929 he exhibited medallions and drawings under the 
auspices of the Society. Two medallions of the wide range cast in the next 
year deserve special mention. One of them was a tribute to the publication 
of the first five-year plan of the Soviet Union and the second bore a head 
of Lenin on the obverse. Ten-year old memories were stirring in the mind 
of the one-time refugee from Nagybdnya, and soon he was on his way to 
Moscow. 

Ferenczy spent four years in the U.S.S.R., from 1932 through 1935. 
It was there that he met his second wife, whom he married in Moscow in 
1932. This wonderful woman of flowering beauty, simply called Erzsi 
(diminutive of Erzsébet, Elisabeth) by the friends in their circle, has ever 
since been the centre of his life: companion, model, inspirer and muse all 
in one. Her smile and the charm of her figure cast their glow over his art. 
One never tires of her ever new portrayal and eternal delineation in statue, 
in relief and on paper. She has remained the main object of his art, closely 
linking him to reality. 

_ In Moscow Ferenczy lived in a house with a a garden. At first he did 
not do much creative work, a fact which can be explained by the new 
environment, the many new things to see, the multitude of new 
impressions. He spent a considerable amount of time in the museums, 
especially in the Museum of Modern Art, where a lot of the masterpieces 
of contemporary art, from Cézanne’s unique “Mardi Gras” to several 
important early works by Matisse and Picasso, were hung before they were 
moved to Leningrad. In Leningrad he studied not only the treasures of art 
in the Ermitage, but also admired Peter the Great’s equestrian statue by 
Falconet, the best work of its kind since the “Gattamelata” and the 

Colleoni”. He was so much interested in this great but relatively little- 
known sculptor that, for his own delight, he translated Falconet’s theoreti- 
cal tract on three-dimensional art—a brilliantly witty and yet systematiz- 
ing, characteristically Gallic piece of writing, Unfortunately the trans- 
lation was destroyed by fire in 1945. 
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His walks and meditations in Moscow gave Béni Ferenczy the idea of 

-making medallions commemorating various artists, and he completed the 

first four of the series in the Soviet capital. It was a novel and, we may 

__ add, fully successful attempt, with unfailing respect for the classic traditions 

__ of the medallion. The obverse bore the portrait of the artist, and the reverse a 

_ composition. In order that both sides should be true in spirit to the work 

‘2 of the artist in question, the obverse preferably showed a self-portrait trans- 

lated into the idiom of relief, while the reverse suggested a memorable 

_ composition or a detail thereof by the commemorated master. 

_ In May, 1933, the “Daumier” medallion, the first piece of the series, 

was cast. 

___ The obverse was based on a self-portrait showing the right profile and the 
reverse on a lithography representing France: a green branch growing out 
of a huge tree stump—symbol of eternal rebirth. This was followed by 
“Goya” in 1934, bearing the self-portrait in a top-hat, and a revolutionary 
execution scene by the great Spaniard, and, in the same year, by “Michel- 
angelo”, with a likeness of the master for lack of a self-portrait and the 

' first fresco in the Sistine chapel—showing God, the Creator. The fourth 
medallion is a representation of Poussin, one of Béni Ferenczy’s favourite 
masters, and a detail from the Narcissus, to be found in the Louvre. This 
much of the set was completed in Moscow. 

The rest of the artists’ medallions were finished in Budapest. “Van 
Gogh” and “Rubens” were cast in 1936, “Titian” and “Cézanne” in 1938, 
and, after a considerable pause, “El Greco” in 1941. Thus, the first full 
series consists of ten medallions. 

The connoisseur hardly knows what to admire more: Ferenczy’s perfect 
insight into the essence of the work of art which enables the medallion 
to radiate the style of the master concerned, or the elusive ease with which 
he re-composes characteristic pictures of different artists in the circular 
field on the reverse. The “Rubens” medal, for instance, virtually flames 
with baroque passion, and the reverse of the “Titian” is imbued with mature 
renaissance dignity. The two figures on the Cézanne medal or the con- 
centrated reproduction of El Greco’s “Burial of Count Orgaz”—reduced toa 
few figures—are masterpieces of circular composition. It is more or less to 
this series that the one-sided “Borromini” medallion (1936) with the rich 
capital of the S. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane belongs; this piece, however, 
does not adhere to the traditional order of the motifs characterizing the rest. 
The splendid “Leonardo” of a later date (1952) and the “Fischer von 
Erlach” medallion (1936), the latter of a larger size and oval in shape, 
also pertain to the series. 
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It is said of Pisanello—though the statement is without a doubt an 
oversimplification—that having discovered, and, if you will, founded, the 
att of the medallion, he raised it to its highest peaks—the first medallist’ 
being at the same time the inimitable paragon. Something similar could 
be said about Béni Ferenczy’s artist medallions, especially since imitators 
mushroomed up after him. The example is attractive, but not without its 
dangers, for a medallist who cannot, together with the representation of the 
artist he has chosen for his subject, suggest the qualities of that artist’s 
personality and the salient characteristics of his composition, finds himself 
reduced to the mere transposition of a fine motif. 

After four years in Moscow, he returned to Vienna again. In 1935 he 
made a memorial medallion as a tribute to Julius von Schlosser, Professor of 
the history of art at the University of Vienna, in three-quarter face, with an 
inscription on the reverse. The same year saw the completion of the bronze 
figurine “Woman with Raised Arms”, the first appearance of the mature 
female type which was to influence his art for such a long time. A similarly 
haunting subject is represented in “Boy Playing Marbles” (1936). The 
squatting, wonderfully compact figure and the big, childish head frequently 
recur in his work. On the other hand, the “Horse” (1936), with its elemen- 
tal Leonardo- and Delacroix-like passion, in which the body becomes a 
dynamic force, marks his only attempt at the field of independent animal 
sculpturing. 

The muse makes her presence unforgettably felt in the bust called “The 
Wife of the Artist” (1936), one of the most beautiful Hungarian portraits. 
A proud melancholy clouds the fine-head. This is the first manifestation of 
the energetic attempt to link the architectonic, static forms of sculpture 
with the tender warmth of the body radiating from the surface. As the 
portrait testifies, this dual attempt is not fire and water, the two tendencies 
are not mutually exclusive. The 2zoth century presented brilliant extremes 
of the two trends. Rodin was perhaps too much interested in the soft 
beauty of the surface and Maillol in an almost architectural order. Despiau 
also experimented with joining the two tendencies, emphasizing however, 
the mass much more forcefully than did Béni Ferenczy. 

In 1936 Ferenczy had an exhibition in the Gallery of the art dealer V. A. 
Heck, where he presented the first medallions of the artist series to the 
Austrian public, In the same year he completed “Danae”, a recumbent 
nude figure reflecting monumental tranquillity. Ata Vienna railway station 
he also drew several sketches of Béla Barték who was in transit through the 
city. One of these drawings is the most authentic portrait of the great 
Hungarian composer, glowing with the warmth of Ferenczy’s observation. 
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For a while Ferenczy lived alternately in Vienna and in Budapest. . 
The medallions of the artist series were first shown to the Hungarian 
~ public in 1937. The same year also saw the completion of two remarkable 
| Statues. “Nicholas” is a bronze figure over three feet in height, representing 
2.4 day-dreaming, nude boy, the head bent to the right and the whole body 
ie full of the shy and clumsy charm of burgeoning life. The head falls 
_ forward and the arms hang heavy. As a child it stands unsteadily, but as 
a statue that much the more firmly. The silhouette is clear and logical. 
_ It recalls examples of Greek sculpture prior to Phidias, during the one or 
__ two springlike decades between archaism and the mature style, when the 
_ blond Ephebos was modelled. One senses something that is more than the 
_ mere awakening of life: vitality crowds the surfaces, but dare not disturb 

the strict and still somewhat crabbed system of forms, preferring to respect 

_ its own natural bounds. The second statue represents the huge figure of 

Atalanta leaning forward with knees bent and arms almost touching the 

ground. She is a symbolic of primeval womanhood with swelling and yet 

| _ firm forms almost compressed into spherical shape. Although the figure is 

= not much over a foot in height, we have few statues that give a more 
monumental impression. 

In March 1941 he had a joint show with Jenéd Barcsay, Istvan Dési- 
Huber, Endre Domanovszky and Jené Gadanyi at the Ernst Museum, when 
fifteen statues—most of them bronzes— a lot of medallions and a still 
larger number of drawings were displayed. In the same year his longest 
written work, dealing with the technique of sculpture, appeared in an ar- 
tists’ textbook entitled A szépmitvészet iskoldja (The School of Fine Arts), 
edited by Istvan Szényi. Two editions of this work were sold out. Ferenczy 
here expounded the different processes of modelling, in the course of over 
sixty pages accompanied by a number of illustrations. This work was not 


reprinted elsewhere because it was written expressly for professional ar- 


tists and historians of art, but a third edition of the whole book was issued 
not long ago. 

During the war he showed a series of his bronzes, including such im- 
portant works as the portrait (1941) of Louise de Vilmorin, the well-known 
French autoress and “Nicholas”, at the Biennale in Venice, in 1942, and 
was favorably mentioned in the Italian press, but there was no chance of 
a resounding success in the existing oppressive political climate. At a re- 
presentative Hungarian exhibition in Switzerland, organized with much 
thought and devotion by Ervin Ybl, he exhibited a few works which 
aroused interest even in 1944, but the press clippings arrived in Hungary 
only after the liberation. 
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The siege of Budapest wrought havoc in Béni Ferenczy’s studio. Many 
of his works perished: plaster casts and large aquarelles were destroyed 
by the fire, Bronzes melted into a shapeless mass. It was during the siege 
that the large-scale relief sketches of the Karoly Ferenczy tomb were re- 
duced to rubble. But Ferenczy was eager to begin work again and had the op- 
portunity to hold an exhibition in the very year of the liberation. There 
the Museum of Fine Arts bought his small bronze entitled “Evocation” 
only recently completed (1945). A sprightly. young woman enthusiastically 
raises her arm, probably out of sheer joie de vivre, after having climbed 
again into sunny peace from the dank darkness of the cellars. At the same 
time the Museum of Fine Arts purchased the bronze “Danae”. Since 1957 
the Hungarian National Gallery, founded in that year, has been guardian 
of the selected works of Béni Ferenczy from practically every period, with 
the exception of his cubist. experiments. 

The next year, 1946, was equally favourable as regards small- and large- 
size works. Under commission of the Art Council, Ferenczy modelled the 
beautiful specimens of the Pro Arte medallions and the relatively large 
“Woman Undressing” (over two feet high; the latter is shown taking a de- 
termined step forward while doffing her chemise and displaying her firm, 
vibrant body.) 

Béni Ferenczy was among the group of writers and artists who visited 
Switzerland at the government’s invitation for a few months in 1947—48. 
The rest and the change of environment as well as the visits to museums 
and exhibitions electrified Ferenczy. He wanted to work. So he went on 
to Rome, where he completed two fairly large statues in the studio of the 
Hungarian Academy—the terra-cotta figure of the “River Goddess” and 
the standing figure of a “Young Athlete” (1947), both of which are still 
in Rome. He participated with his sculptures and appeared personally at the 
exhibition of a small group of Hungarian artists in Catania, and then re- 
turned home. 

Ferenczy’s art now acquired a new richness and intimacy, as exempli- 
fied in “Boys Playing” (1947), a circular re-composition of motifs that had 
been haunting him for some time. For the squatting figure he used the 
form of the “Boy Playing Marbles”, mentioned earlier, and for the com- 
position itself the reverse of the “Self-Portrait” medallion. Nevertheless 
the result was a brand-new, vitally exciting creation, made unforgettable 
not only by the novel composition, but also by that elusive power of trans- 
position which is able to turn real space into artistic, abstract space. We 
have in mind the fair amount of space which separates the two boys and 
yet does not intrude between them with the oppressive weight of reality 
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ae but becomes a part of the whole as conceived by the sculptor. In 1948 
| Ferenczy was awarded the Kossuth Prize. After its exhibition at the Bien- 
oa ‘nale of 1948 the “Boys Playing” was acquired by the Museum of Fine 
_ Arts in Budapest. 
_. For the hundredth anniversary of the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
_ pendence of 1848—409, Ferenczy modelled a statue, over six-feet in height, 
AS of Sandor Petéfi. The great poet and freedom-fighter, his tunic open, a 
J sword buckled on his side, steps forward with the left foot, treading on a 
wreath of laurels—the act symbolizing that the ideal of freedom is dearer 
_ to him than the glory of a poet. His face is gloomy and burning with the 
_ fever of determination, and his mouth has a bitter curve. It is written on 
_ this unusual face that the man it belongs to is threatened by impending 
doom and is in the grip of the terrible conflict between death and immortal- 
ity. 
Very different is the dreamlike, hovering small bronze group entitled 
“Boreas Takes Psyche to the Palace of Eros”, cast in 1949. Upon its com- 
| pletion, Ferenczy returned to the noble material of wood, carving “The 
~ Couple” in 1950 and in the next year “Mother and Child”, “Boy Holding 
_ Drapery”, “Christ on the Cross” and “Lovers”, which, however, no longer 
fall into planes and prisms, for long years of thinking in terms of bronze 
have rounded off the formerly angular contours. Characteristically, most 
of them continue to be experiments in multi-figured composition. 
Already before the war, Ferenczy had moved to the top storey of a 
big block of flats bordering on the Danube, in Budapest. Here at times 
the neighbours might hear the banging as he chased his bronzes. In his 
studio-apartment selected paintings by Karoly Ferenczy and here and there 
his own large coloured drawings of nudes decorated the walls. This was 
where he drew when he had grown tired of modelling or chasing, and where 
he read his favourite authors, Racine’s dramas, the diaries of Sir Samuel 
Pepys, of John Evelyn, or of Doctor Johnson, whose flesh-and-blood robust- 
ness have remained untarnished by the centuries. And this was where his 
friends visited him for a bit of animated discussion and intellectual gossip. 
In May, 1952, Ferenczy had a small exhibition of his works, shown to- 
gether with Jené Elekfy’s aquarelles, at the Adolf Fényes Gallery. It was 
a fruitful year. One of his loveliest small bronzes, “Charitas”, was created 
in 1952. The armless torso is wrapped in heavy draperies, a kerchief on the 
head, only the breasts left bare. Sorrow seems to envelop the figure, which 
is modelled with unusual tenderness—as charity generally meets with tears 
and only rarely with smiles. The year’s crop included also the bronze por- 
trait of Jénos Ferencsik, the famous conductor, and the medallions repre- 
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senting Janos Arany, Benedek Virag, Ferenc Kélcsey and Gyorgy Bessenyei, 
followed by the Déniel Berzsenyi medallion in 1953. 


One of his most charming designs was the group of four “Cherubs — 


Making Music” (1953), which conjures up a very happy and animated 
scene of one boy holding a torch, the second a choir-book, the third playing 
a harp, and the fourth blowing a trumpet. The organs of baroque churches 
are crowded with similar groups, and with his own interpretation of the 
scene, Béni Ferenczy, the great admirer of Mozart, paid lasting homage to 
the genius of music. 

The portraits of his literary friends, Janos Pilinszky, Laszlé Németh 
and Ferenc Juhdsz, were finished in quick succession, but the principal work 
of the year was the large-scale bronze relief for the “Babits Memorial”, 
with the beautifully composed youthful figure of the unclad bard ecstat- 
ically proclaiming the motto of the poet: “Not the bard gives birth to 
the song—the song gives birth to its bard.” In the impressive group 
“Mother and Child” (1954), commissioned by a Budapest factory, he 
boldly returned to memories of past decades. 

The past renewed its claim in other fields and other genres too. The 
vases he had made in his first period haunted his memory again. In 
the summer of 1953 Ferenczy went to Hodmezévasarhely, where he de- 
signed a series of plates and dishes, decorating the black background with 
nudes or heads. These beautiful ceramics were in great demand, and only 
a few samples have remained in the possession of their maker. It will be 
difficult to re-assemble the best of them, although they cannot be left 
out of the history of the famous Hédmezévasarhely pottery industry. 

Rarely has drawing played such an important and attractive part in the 
work of a sculptor as in the case of Béni Ferenczy. With him the design 
or the aquarelle is not merely a preliminary step paving the way for the 
statue or the medallion; he often drew for the sake of drawing itself. The 
recurring subjects of round plaquettes and medallions—children at play, 
woman sitting with nude boy—crowd the delightful pages of his drawings 
in joyous rapture. He caresses his female nudes with petal-soft touches 
until they are aglow with profound vitality. These pages reflect a warm, 
animated, and intimate world; he looks at the beauty of life closely and 
finds delight in it himself. His drawings mark one of the finest chapters 
in the history of Hungarian graphic art. 

The present review can hope to cover only the most essential; its ob- 
ject is not to catalogue. But from the list of Ferenczy’s latest works atten- 
tion must be called to the “Kouros” (1955), which—exceeding six feet 
in height—was shown at the Sixth Hungarian Fine Arts Exhibition; the 


n the Belvdrosi Parish rere called “The Baptism of | 
ist” (1955); and the bust entitled “Genius” (1955). How eloquently 
— - works bespeak the versatility and noble poetic powers of Béni 
czy! With its calm contours, the “Kouros” suggests the clever pro- 
rtions and fresh rhythm of the young male body; the christening group 
nds in the tangled ramifications of space, and is composed in the 
E und with equal attention given to every view. Finally, the “Genius” 
is Ferenczy’s deepest, most enigmatic testimony to feminine beauty. 
Ferenczy’ s monumental “Female Nude Sitting” (1956) is now being 
set up in one of the public squares of the Hungarian capital. The vibrant 
and vital body of the girl, pagan and earthly, recalls Renoir’s goddesses— 
cast in bronze—and, like them, pays tribute to the strength and beauty of 
a “youth. 
_ In 1956 the artist fell seriously ill and became partially restricted in his 
“movements. Because of the long treatment required, he had to entrust 
_ friends with the arrangement of his big one-man show, which opened in 
_ May, 1959, at the National Salon. At this memorable exhibition all of 
_ his works that could be found in Hungary were put on view, including 
_ 124 sculptures and reliefs, 85 medallions and 2 ceramics. On the walls 65 
- drawings and water-colours completed the rich material. Both critics and 
_the public at large received this full panorama of his works with great 
g warmth. 
After a long pause Béni Ferenczy is now modelling again, and his most 
e recent works rank with the best of the past. In fact there seems to be 
greater dynamism in his latest creations, such as in the captivating young 
Hercules of the “Golden Age” (1959). 
f “Breathe our frail desires into your material, you creator of figures!” 
wrote the poet Gyula Illyés about Béni Ferenczy. This creator of figures, 
who brought into being a whole world, is now urged on in his further work 
by the treasure chest of his previous creations. 
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A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND 
by 
ISDVANS VAS 


alais-Marée, Calais-Marée—the sign-boards announced from 

afar. We rushed to the window, expecting to get a glimpse 

of the sea or at least of the dunes. But there was no trace of 

them. We saw nothing but storehouses, rails and trucks. Before 
I could take down our luggage from the racks, the loudspeaker announced 
in French and English: “Passengers travelling to Britain are requested 
to remain in their carriages.” 

A sensation of panic, of suspense took hold of me. This was my first 
trip abroad in the last twelve years, and to what a strange country! I had 
no idea where we were going in London, what would happen upon our 
arrival at Victoria Station. 

“You have translated five of Shakespeare’s dramas, three of Thackeray’s 
novels and many other works of English literature. Hence, H. M. Govern- 
ment hope you will be pleased to avail yourself of the opportunity to visit . 
the country where these works have been created and to meet your 
colleagues in the field of English literature.” 

When last year I had received this letter I could not help thinking that 
Arany himself must perhaps have expected such a letter after “King John,” 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “Hamlet,” that Babits and Lérinc 
Szabo must certainly have expected it likewise. And in their stead, it reach- 
ed only me. This thought had added considerable anxiety to my plea- 
sure. But now, in my present anguish, I could not help thinking that al- 
though Arany, Babits and Lérinc Szabé were all “worthier poets than ]”— 
to use Babits’s own words—they themselves would not feel less awkward 
if they found themselves in my place. 

My anxiety began to leave me only when on board the ship the Immi- 
gration Officer looked up from our passports, saying, “I see, you are the 
guests of the Foreign Office.” From that moment on I was passed round 
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smoothly. And I became calm all of a sudden and noticed the sea which 
_ “Channel” though it might be called, was indeed the Atlantic Ocean. 
_-T had tried to conjure it up in my imagination so many times in my life, 
the last time and perhaps with the most intense passion when Endre IIlés 
_ and I wrote the play “Tristan,” that antique and modern Celtic love- 
_ story in which the most important protagonist—at least to me—was this 
sea here. 

The sight of the Channel evoked the memory of a staggering news-reel 
_ seen thirteen years ago. It was shot during the retreat from Dunkirk, 
_ that strange, painful and touchingly heroic feat of arms of which I was 
an “eyewitness” in such comfortable surroundings. And from an even 
_ deeper layer of my being it evoked the memory of a summer full of 
terror and hardly admitted hopes, when, sixteen years ago, in the clutches 
of the Hitlerite assault threatening the existence of all of us, I kept think- 
ing of the Channel, secretly convinced that since the Germans—after the 
French collapse and in the boastful age of ‘Wir fabren gegen Engelland’— 
had been unable to cross that narrow stretch of water they were bound 
to lose the war. 

But I could not have alluded to this memory, dim as it was, had I not 
been helped to its recognition by the favourite topic of British cartoonists 
so often seen in newspapers: the queue, that characteristic feature of Lon- 
don life. This odd and slightly grotesque discipline for its own sake can be 
best observed at the bus stops. Compared with Budapest standards the 
buses are not so crowded as to justify queuing up. The passengers wait for 
their buses in an unduly long line, leaving wide spaces between each other, 
and of course nobody thinks of trying to wedge himself in between. All 
this seems to be quite superfluous as there are usually four or five bus lines 
calling at each stop. When a bus stops, five or six people leave the queue, 
go up to the step, where they form a new queue to get on the bus. 

This discipline and politeness may seem eccentric. to us, yet it acquired 
a deeper meaning in my eyes when I thought of the pictures in the news- 
reels showing how the deadly exhausted soldiers dragged themselves, in 
single file, to the ships—or let us rather say, to the motor boats, sailing 
boats, trawlers, punts, provided by private inventiveness and a stubborn, 
voluntary readiness to help save the soldiers. They dragged themselves 
along the plashy sand of the narrow dunes, while from the sea and from the 
land the machine-guns of low-flying aircraft incessantly spat fire at them. 
However frivolous it may sound, there was in their calm, disciplined and 
unshakable attitude something of the attracitve practice of queuing up 


at the bus stops. And I realized suddenly why I had been so much touched 
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by that uplifting heroism doomed to involuntary passivity: because there 


was something civilian in it in every sense—and in the best sense—of the © 


word. 
: : 


Yes, British politeness. It is so lovable and persuasive because it is so 
embarrassed and awkward. And it is so succinct, so lacking in foritura. Its 
basic word is “sorry”, accompanied by the greatest possible variety of bash- 
fully sincere airs, stresses and gestures. } 

And “sorry” crops up in the most unexpected situations. “Sorry, it 
doesn’t work”, said the notice on the only public telephone-box I came 
across which did not work. In Birmingham, where in the centre of the city 
a vast, fenced-in building site made traffic more difficult, the building 
contractors put up notices expressing regret for the inconvenience caused 


to the public. In exchange they offered the use of a scaffold from where 


the building in progress could be watched. And before the scaffold a long — 


queue waited patiently to mount its steps. Or, in the opera house a clum- 
sily-moving foreigner treads on the foot of a lady. He turns round and catch- 
es a glimpse of that type of dark-haired, fair complexioned, peach-like 
distinguished beauty one meets only in England—and even there not too 
frequently. In his embarrassment he cannot bring himself to mutter a 
word, “Sorry,” mumbles the girl and steps back, smiling but with eyes 
downcast. 

On the other hand, the well-known British reserve, stiffness, reticence, 
undemonstrative manners, or however one may put it, reduce the value 
of this politeness in the eyes of many observers. I must say I could not 
find the slightest trace of this reserve in the various officials of the Foreign 
Office, the M. P. s, university professors, B. B. C. staff I met, in unknown 
fellow-passengers, passers-by I came across, not to mention drivers, con- 
ductors and workers in pubs. After all—as is also revealed in novels— 
reserve and reticence as British characteristics must have been, in the past 
too, confined to the British middle and upper classes. Since the war, and 
in particular in the past 1o—12 years, life in England has apparently under- 
gone much change. 

Even clothing has changed. Those of my friends who had been to Eng- 
land were amazed to hear that I did not take a dinner-jacket with me. 
It turned out, however, that dinner-jackets were now hardly ever worn in 
England, at any rate much less than, say, in Paris or Vienna. Englishmen 
are nonchalantly dressed, though their suits are made of excellent material. 
I observed the same free and easy manners in social life. This does not, how- 
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ever, affect, their utter punctuality in private intercourse. This is most 
| strictly observed. 

| My hosts were, as a rule, most interested in learning whether I found 
| them really as reserved and guarded as they were reputed to be. I could 
| say “no” with the greatest sincerity—nothing whatever vindicated these 
- continental prejudices. The people I met, and they had very different 
_ backgrounds, were almost without exception kind to me and manifested 
iy an unreserved friendliness. Deep-rooted goodwill, natural affability, and 
_ often sincere, refined tact made their politeness genuine. 

_ Yet a certain reserve still persists in them: they still avoid so-called per- 
_ sonal topics and obviously do so not only in the presence of foreigners but 
_ also among themselves. It appeared to me that this was what people who 
__had gone to live in England from Budapest felt as the greatest drawback, 
i They still longed to be submerged in the tepid sparkling bath of conver- 
sation they had been used to at home, over-spiced with personal affairs 
__ and emctions. I can see the benefits of this reserve. One of them—and not 
_ the least important—is that just as a result of this repression, if you wish 
= to call it that, the impersonal, general media of intercourse, which make 
ca up the greater part of life, are filled with far more personal cordiality and 
~ with much richer content than, say, in our country or in the animated 
_ French social forms. 

Auden’s poem beginning with the words “At last the secret is out” 
has always been one of my favourites. In fact, I translated the poem into 
Hungarian. The poem resolves a general idea of modern psychology into a 

_ characteristically English melody: 


Behind the corpse in the reservoir, behind the 
ghost on the links, 

Behind the lady who dances and the man who 
madly drinks, 

Under the look of fatigue, the attack of 

migraine and the sigh 

There is always another story, there is more 

than meets the eye. 


This poem, with its “scent of the elder bushes, the sporting prints in 
the hall, the croquet matches in summer,” could not have been born any- 
where else but in England despite its general validity. 
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LONDON 


Piroska calls it an ugly-beautiful city and is rather surprised that it is | 


infrequently an inspiration for English painters. The greatest lesson to me 


too—having our Budapest in mind—was that the beauty and value of a city 


need not always be commensurate with the beauty of its buildings. One 
does not love a city for art history’s sake. For what then? For its soul? 
We all feel what we mean by it, still it is difficult to explain. Does it mean 


the soul of its residents? That is not very palpable either. Perhaps it is _ 


easiest if we think in terms of what did and does happen there. 


One of the reasons why London does not belong to the really beautiful _ 
cities is that it is not old enough. Of course, that does not apply to its | 


foundation, we know it was an important city at the time of the Romans. 
What I mean is that relatively few of its old buildings survived. Consider- 
ing that since the Norman Conquest nobody has ever occupied or invaded 


| 
, | 
} 
. 


Britain, the number of disasters London had to suffer is quite considerable, | 


from the burning down of London Bridge in the 12th century—its memory 
is preserved in the Nursery Song “London Bridge is falling down” and woven 


by Eliot into his “Waste Land” with so much stress—through the Great | 


Fire of 1666 down to the destruction caused by Vi and V2. Hence it is 
the 18th and 1oth centuries that left their imprint on the city, especially 
with their cold classicism and pseudo-Gothic romanticism. In London 
everything nonetheless loses its coldness and its spuriousness, just as its 
elegant terrace-constructions have not become soulless— —and even less so 
the much deprecated uniform ity of the rows of proletarian houses in the sub- 
urbs, with their red bricks and bizarre chimneys. The reason is that the 
diversely individual and whimsical spirit of the city assimilates everything, 
Perhaps that is what I liked best in London: the extremely lively organism, 
full of surprising turns which, particularly in the City, would not tolerate 
the principle of symmetry, as expressed in the building of Boulevards, 
Avenues and Rings. 

I have always been very fond of Chesterton’s poem on the crooked road 
made by a tottering Englishman, which I could never translate properly. 
The lyrical first person singular of the poem tells how he helped to repulse 
Napoleon’s bayonets, although he had no grudge against Napoleon but all 
the more against his own landlord. Still, he went to fight against Napo- 
leon because Napoleon wanted “to straighten out the crooked road what 
a drunkard English made.” Now I saw for myself that London itself was 
a “crooked” city and very much like the crooked road of the poem. 
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eS: Secret 
Ze dant c 
i . We Magyarts, put together, are in all 
aa Not more than dwell in London Town alone. 
es: I know not why this fact I must recall 
zz _ While listening to the city’s busy drone. 
Be What a great city! What great people! Here men 
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Of all five continents feel common ties. 

I am their guest. They treat me well.—And then 
ae Like in a thermal bath my body lies. 
For what know they of me? Where can they start? 
Were they not Angles but Angels indeed 
Would then our solitary tongue and heart 
Mean more to them? Here my life has one creed, 
One sole secret and one sole sense. 
And that is that I am a Magyar. 


OxForRD 


In Godfrey E. Turton’s charming house we discussed Radnéti, with 
Turton’s Radnoti translations in front of us. Turton speaks excellent Hun- 
garian. This made me feel ashamed of my halting English whenever the 
conversation switched to English. Turton had been to Hungary after the 
war, but at that time nothing certain was yet known about Radnéti’s 


death. Now I tried to tell him about the circumstances of his death, the 
_mass grave, the rotting trench coat, the soaked notebook. All this sounded 


so utterly unreal in Oxford that I listened to myself almost with my host’s 


- incredulity. 


Turton had translated one of my sonnets which I happen to like very 
much, and I believe nothing is lacking in the translation. He also had 


translated my “Eastern Song,” whose Hungarian Alexandrines were ren- 


dered by him into sonorous, pathetic English stanzas. It 1s impossible to 


- imagine the stressed Hungarian Alexandrines in English. Turton’s argu- 
ments as to his choice of form perfectly convinced me. Still, I feel that 
some last century flavour was thereby added to my poem, from the era of 


Shelley and Keats or perhaps rather from that of Tennyson and Rossetti. 
Here, again, the effect produced was pretty unreal: the intense sensation, 
in Oxford, of the electric current of Hungarian poetry through the medium 


_ of English! 


11* 
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Of Turton’s translations the Petéfi poems are the most perfect. With an 
unfailing flair he selected some of the great poems from Pet6fi’s last year. 
Their breath-taking force and exceptional potential gradate through the 
English translation with a natural simplicity. There is no need for questions 
and explanations. The universal Keats formula of “truth beauty” can fully 
assert itself. 


* | 


! 

It was not often that I talked in England in such a direct way about 
poetry. “To meet your colleagues in the field of English literature” ap- | 
parently referred mainly to university professors. Partly because the liy- | 
ing English poets whom I had translated and whom I wished to meet were 
almost without exception abroad at the time, partly because it must have — 
been taken for granted that as a Shakespeare translator, and generally asa 
translator of English literature, I was interested first and foremost in meet- 
ing research workers in English literature. It was too late and would have 
served no purpose to explain that, though I was a Shakespeare translator, | 
I was not a university professor and did not even have a university degree. 

Needless to say, British university professors are very different from their _ 
Hungarian colleagues, primarily from an ideological point of view. Still, 
they have something in common “professionally.” 

Professor N. is a highly respected Shakespeare scholar. He has written 
quite a library on Shakespeare and on the history of English drama. He 
asked me the usual question, which of Shakespeare’s plays I liked the best. 

I answered that “Othello,” “Anthony and Cleopatra” and “The Merchant 
of Venice” were closest to my heart. Did I think that “Othello” and “An- 
thony and Cleopatra” belonged among the great Shakespeare tragedies? 
Yes, I answered without hesitation, and on seeing his sceptical attitude I 
asked for his opinion. He announced that they did not, because “Othello” 
belonged to Shakespeare’s family dramas, while “Anthony and Cleopatra” 
dealt exclusively with love, and that these subjects were not really suited 
for a great drama. I mentioned that in Hungary two essays had been written 
on Othello, both of them seeking to prove that in its real significance it 
was a political or at least a historical tragedy. Of course, even at the time 
when I had read them I could not easily follow their analysis, so I was 
unable to sum them up from memory, let alone in English. But Professor N., 
despite all his politeness, smiled with a wry superiority at the very thought 
that Shakespeare’s dramas could be approached from a Marxist angle. 

Unfortunately, the acting to be seen in the Stratford Theatre does not 

reveal much more about Shakespeare either. I went to see “AIl’s Well That 
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Ends Well,” a play of particular interest to me, since I have translated it 
_and I know every line of it. I found it most intriguing while I was traris- 
‘lating it; its harsh jesting, laconic ambiguity, mordant happy end has con- 
_ tinued to occupy my mind ever since. No wonder that Shaw liked it so 


much, It belongs to Shakespeare’s late, disillusioned comedies, each of 
which hides a tragedy. It is one of the Shakespearean versions of love, and 
eS in this category it is among the most bitter ones. The main source of its 
5 bitterness is that Shakespeare here carries ad absurdum his ideal of woman- 
» hood: the courageous woman full of initiative and, at the same time, 
- immaculately feminine and virtuous: Desdemona and, better yet, Portia 
who, ‘in addition, is supremely clever. Helena, the heroine of “All’s Well! 
iz That Ends Well,” is a Jesser sister of Desdemona and Portia. Coleridge 
ee. called her Shakespeare’s noblest creation, fighting, as she does, with cou- 
_ fageous initiative and masculine cleverness for Bertram, whom she finally 
_ succeeds in winning as a husband after fighting for him through fire and 
_ water. But Bertram—in contrast to Othello and Bassanio—is an unworthy, 
fs _ impudent fop. He does not want Helena, and he says so forthwith, in pub- 
» lic. First, he does not want her because she is a humdrum middle class 
_ girl, but at the end of the play he confesses that he is in love with another 
_ gitl, Lafeu’s daughter. When Helena with the help of the king, whose life 
_ she saves for that purpose, compels him to marry her, he flees to Italy to 
take part in the wars there so as to get rid of her. He leaves her the message 
that he is ready to recognize her as his real wife if she produces the ring 
he wears on his finger and conceives a child by him. When Helena, through 
her cleverness and with the aid of flippant yet moral methods, satisfies 
even this seemingly impossible condition, Bertram, who, suspected of grave 
crimes, is again summoned before the king’s tribunal, can do nothing but 


admit his defeat: 


“If she, my liege, can make me know this clearly 
I'll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly.” 


But after the antecedents, can this sudden change of attitude have any 
authenticity of feeling? According to Professor C. in Oxford, with whom we 
discussed the play and the performance, Bertram (like all men, in his opm- 
ion) is touched by the idea of having a child from Helena. Apart from the 
fact that in Shakespeare’s dramas we hardly ever come across such homely 
emotions, it is inconceivable that Shakespeare the poet and playwright 
should not have suggested it at least by one line if it were true. No, if we 
consider the text and not our own ideas of what would be proper, this happy 
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ending can on Bertram’s part hardly be anything else but the very reluc- 
tant capitulation of a man who has fallen into a net. And isn’t Helena’s 
triumph in truth an unhappy one, doesn’t it really mean a humiliation, 
beginning with the moment when, the king having granted Bertram to her, 
he repudiates her love in front of the king and the whole court, and con- 
tinuing through the “satisfaction” she receives that he, Bertram, takes her 
unbeknown in the dark, instead of the woman he desires? And doesn’t 
nobility, cleverness, lofty initiative in Helena degenerate into assertive 
obstinacy, doesn’t her almost ruthless and selfish insistence look like the 
_ fiasco of a courageous woman in love, just as Ophelia’s example represents 
failure resulting from passivity in love? Sir Edmond Kerchever Chamber’s 
contention that this play was a product of “Shakespeare’s unusual moods,” 
—a characteristic piece of British understatement—is very apt, and in these 
circumstances the ending “all’s well that ends well” seems to be a parody 
of the sad but firm encouragement proclaimed at the end of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. 

Since, so far as I know, the literature on Shakespeare does not deal with 
this aspect and these elements of the play, I looked forward with great 
interest to seeing to what extent the new stage management in Stratford 
would reveal them. In Shakespeare’s case, it is true, love conflicts are never 
concerned purely with love—as I haltingly tried to explain to Professor 
N., who did not seem to appreciate it very much. I was consequently anx- 
ious to discover how this audacity in social thinking could assert itself in 
Britain, manifesting itself not only in the humanist contrast between merit 
and rank, but also in the figure of Bertram and his counterpart, the buffo 
character of Parolles. When Parolles is asked whether Bertram loved Diana, 
his Italian sweetheart, he answers: as a gentleman loves a woman, he loved 
her and loved her not. In my opinion this is the fundamental social criti- 
cism conveyed by the play. 

This, it seems was not enough for the manager, Tyrone Guthrie—he is 
said to belong to the group of “angry young men”—and he supplemented 
the original audacity extrinsically by the introduction of a rather inorgan- 
ically treated modernity. He chose as a frame the late-Victorian period, 
that is to say, a period which constitutes the greatest possible contrast to 
the spirit of the play. This change of background, I must say, completely 
ruins the interpretation given by the distinguished Edith Evans. In cos- 
_tumes dating from the end of the roth century, she makes a somewhat 

hypocritical, whining Victorian lady out of the grand Renaissance figure 
of the Countess of Rousillon, mother to Bertram. What she gives is excel- 
lent, but the style is not in keeping with the play. How could this modern- 
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ization possibly allow the multiple audacity of Shakespeare’s love and so- 
cial message to unfold? In addition, the king, the spokesman of Shakes- 
: peare’s humanitarian feelings, gives the impression of some caricature a la 
_ Offenbach. I do not know whether the British feel that they are compensat- 
_ ed by the unquestionably well-meant political ageressiveness whereby 
Bs the otherwise sparklingly gifted manager, in the second act, changes the 
_ uniforms of the turn of the century into present-day tropical uniforms and 
_ the Italian scuffle into a caricature of the Suez adventure. I could not help 
_ thinking what the opinion in the West, British and non-British, would be 


__ if we tried to modernize Shakespeare in this way? Also when seeing Law- 
rence Olivier’s “Richard III,” I wondered how they would take it if we 


__ were to treat Shakespeare’s text so arbitrarily? I am glad to say we do not 
want to do so. 

Only Zoe Caldwell’s art, combining a natural mode of speaking, full of 
vitality, with Shakespearean sonority, can break through these concepts of 
the stage manager. Her Helena, even in the costumes of the turn of the 
century, can convey something of the nobility, the mordancy, the deter- 
mination, resulting simultaneously in triumph and disaster, of that strange 
heroine. Of course, she too could not cope with the final scene left unsolved 
by the stage manager. 

When all is said and done, we have to conclude that in Stratford-on- 
Avon, as elsewhere in England, the most essential information on Shakes- 
peare that cannot be obtained at home is supplied, after all, by the willows, 
the wall-flowers and the varied flora so well-known from Shakespeare’s 
dramas amidst which the river Avon slowly winds its way. 


* 


Of all the marvels Cambridge can offer mention should be made only of 
the following: In the Chapel of King’s College—an artistic marvel of the 
15th century—there is, on the main wall of the nave, a list engraved in 
golden letters of the college undergraduates who gave their lives in the two 
world wars. I noticed the poet Rupert Brooke’s name among those killed 
in the first war, with the dates: 1887—1915. On the side wall there is 
but one name, that of Ferenc Békdssy: 1893—1915. Yes, he is the young 
poet about whom Babits wrote an essay after his death. 

In the courtyard a very old man, suffering from gout and leaning on a 
stick, came towards us with flying white hair. I was introduced to him. If 
I remember well, his name was Sir John Sheppard. He had been Ferenc 
BékAssy’s professor. I was meditating: Békassy died 44 years ago; his master, 
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Babits, “the old poet,” died 18 years ago. Sir John Sheppard (?) had retir- 
ed and had now come back to direct the Euripides play performed by the 
college undergraduates. Yes, he did remember Békassy, he had had few 
such brilliant pupils ever since. 

*x 


Of all the colleges, I paid the longest visit to Trinity College, because 
Thackeray graduated from there and had Henry Esmond, my favourite 
hero, study there. I was shown the manuscript of the novel in my capacity 
as its translator. It was a lucky choice on my part to go to that particular 
college, as Trinity appears to have been the college of poets. From among my 
17th century “metaphysical” poets, Herbert, Cowley, Suckling and Marvell 
went there. I saw their portraits. The revolutionary-looking Marvell with 
sleek black hair and flaming eyes, the distinguished-looking Sir John Suckl- 
ing with curly hair and an expression of wistful decadence in his eyes, in a 
lace collar and lace gloves. Marvell was a Puritan, one of the few who after 
the Restoration did not join the other side. His reward was penury. Suck- 
ling, on the other hand, committed suicide in Paris as a Royalist émigré. 

A booklet containing the history of the College is available, written by 
Trevelyan, the famous historian, who for ten years-was a Warden of the 
College. At the end of the booklet there is a list containing the names of 
the celebrities who had been members of Trinity College, classified accord- 
ing to professions. The list is headed by the members of the Royal Family, 
among them Edward VII. They are immediately followed by the poets: 
Dryden, Byron, Tennyson, Fitzgerald and Housman besides the ones al- 
ready mentioned. Prime Ministers and “other public men” come only after 
them, beginning with Essex. Then there are the scientists and mathemati- 
cians, among them Newton, Maxwell, Rutherford, Eddington, Jeans; 
classical philologists, including Housman, mentioned also among the poets; 
philosophers, such as Bacon; historians, such as Macaulay; musicians, 
judges, jurists, priests and theologians. First among the last-named is Arch- 
bishop Fisher, executed by Henry VIII for not recognizing the supremacy 
of the State over the Church. And only after all these, at the very end, come 
the “miscellaneous writers” —and among them Thackeray. 


T. S. Exror 


Of all the poets I wanted to meet, he was the only one I succeeded in 
doing so. It is true, he interested me the most. It was not easy to get in 
touch with him. My hosts shook their heads and hinted that he would be 
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a difficult person. Someone said he was not like a poet, he was more like 
a banker, he dressed and behaved like one; but then—my interlocutor add- 
eed contemptuously—he had, of course, been a banker. Then I heard he 
_ was American, and this was said with an unmistakable stress of reserve 
_ such as I so often noticed in connection with the term. As is well-known, 
_ Eliot is of American origin. He settled down in England in 1915, when he 
was 27, and became a British subject in 1927. 
When arrangements were initiated to bring about a meeting between the 
__ two of us, he must have misunderstood the situation or else he had not been 
properly informed and my friends came back in alarm: Eliot was indignant 
since he had not been asked for his permission to publish a Hungarian edi- 
_ tion of his poems. When he was told that I wanted to talk about a forth- 
coming edition and not a volume already published, he invited me to tea 
at his office in Faber and Faber, the distinguished publishers of poetry, 
essays and books of art, of which he was manager. I learnt that despite his 
71 years, he came to his office every day. He, nevertheless, put off the in- 
_ terview twice so that finally I did not feel much like going, besides not 
" wanting to appear importunate. But the go-betweens anxiously sought to 
persuade me that Mr Eliot insisted on our meeting and it would be diffi- 
cult to call it off. His condition was that we should have a téte-d-téte, he would 
not put up with the presence of a third person. Those who heard about the 
invitation were astonished that Eliot was ready to receive me at all. 

The office of Faber and Faber is a white villa-like building in Russell 
Square, in the vicinity of the University and the British Museum. I felt 
rather embarrassed when I sat down opposite the greatest living English 
poet, indeed, in my opinion the greatest present-day poet of the Western 
world. He did not help to dispel my embarrassment though he started 
apologizing immediately for the cancelled appointments, which he put 
down to his ill-health. Yet he did not in the least give the impression of 
not being in perfect physical condition. 

He is tall, well-built, erect, neither too thin nor too stout, ginger- 
haired and only slightly turning grey. His photograph on the dust-cover 
of his collected poems is misleading. There, for goodness knows what 
reason, he screws his face into a thousand wrinkles. His face struck me as 
quite smooth, and not a bit worn; he would pass for a man in his 
fifties. He was the only Englishman I met who corresponded to our pre- 
conceived picture of them. Impeccably dressed, he wore a navy-blue suit 
with white stripes, a striped shirt with starched collar and cuffs. His man- 
ners were a bit stiff, his gestures formal, and he weighed every word he 
spoke. On the whole, however, he, too, was no exception to general British 
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kindness. He tried to speak to me slowly and intelligibly and praised my 
English. Anyway, he understood me. 

Gradually I began to realize that his bearing, seemingly so self-assured 
and reserved, might hide some embarrassment, even some awkwardness. 
We sat opposite each other, rather close, but he hardly ever looked at me 
and even when I spoke he barely raised his eyes. This was all the more 
strange since he nodded repeatedly, though the content of our conversation 
scarcely justified it. Sometimes, however, I caught his slanting glance as he 
was scrutinizing me with his grey—or maybe blue-grey?—eyes. 

_ I told him that I had become interested in his poetry 25 years ago when 

I first heard about him from Mihaly Babits. Then I spoke about Babits. 
He did not ask anything, he did not say anything, although he must have 
known Babits’s name, as I knew that he had at least looked into the German 
edition of Babits’s “History of European Literature.” Anyway, he had men- 
tioned it in a letter sent to Hungary. I told him that “Waste Land” had 
been translated previously by our excellent poet Sandor Weéres. Again no 
questions, either about Weéres or why I had translated it again. Then we 
spoke about the forthcoming collection of works of his. I asked him if, 
besides the poems, two dramas might not also be included and which one 
he would suggest aside from “Murder in the Cathedral.” Without hesita- 
tion he proposed “The Family Reunion.” This is just what I, too, would 
have selected, but Eliot even gave the reasons for his choice. He said he had 
better dramas technically, but poetically that was his best. Still, he did not 
want to interfere and would not object if any other of his dramas were 
chosen. 

His stiffness gradually vanished. There was no trace of pride or self- 
conceit in what he said and in the way he said it. He asked whether there 
would not be any ideological obstacles in the way of the publication of an 
Eliot volume. “I hope not,” was my answer, and I added that I felt compel- 
led of course to write an introduction to his poems and point out the prob- 
lems encountered in his poetry. Not for all the world would he ask what 
those problems might be, although they were the very things I wanted to 
discuss with him. Instead he said he knew that in our part of the world 
his reputation was bad, all sorts of things had been said about him, he had 
even been called a fascist. I told him I knew nothing about that and the 


point in question was rather the contradictions inherent in the essence of . 


his poetry and not practical political objections; then I tried to revert to 
the point I had in mind. But no answer was forthcoming; he kept silent. 
I was more and more urged on by my wicked curiosity of wanting to know 
“what’s behind it?” and asked him whether he knew that one of his re- 
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| viewers had said that if hyenas and jackals could type they would write 
| poems @ la Eliot. No, he replied with indifference, although I felt sure he 
knew about it. But when I mentioned the comments made by my friend 
" O. on that criticism, he suddenly burst into relieved laughter and said, 
| “Of course, if they could type,” at the same time screwing his face into 
_ innumerable tiny wrinkles. 

€ Then he went so far as to ask me about my translations. I also mentioned 
_ Apollinaire, whereupon he inquired, with unwonted naturalness, how I 
translated him. After a few sentences I remarked that in my opinion mod- 
_ ern European poetry had two main trends, the one initiated by Apol- 
_ Iinaire, who was also its greatest representative, the other by Eliot. I may 
have expressed myself bluntly, erroneously, or perhaps I touched on a de- 
3 licate subject. In any case, he cut in abruptly, saying that at the beginning 
_ of his career he had not even known Apollinaire and although he thought 
much of him, their poetry had nothing in common. Eagerly I tried to set 
his mind at rest, pointing out that I myself considered the traits that di- 


vided them more essential than their similarities. 


After three quarters of an hour I stood up, not wanting to waste more of 
his time. He, too, got up, without any effort to keep me longer, but then 
started in again on another subject. Presently he sat down and then after 
a while looked at me with astonishment, as if he did not know why I was 
standing, and casually asked me to sit down. This interlude was repeated 
three times. He showed me the new edition of Saint John Perse’s translation 
dating from 1930, and I told him that after concluding my translation of 
his works I wanted to translate Saint John Perse. Then when he discovered 
that I did not know his new drama “The Elderly Statesman,” he presented 
me with a copy of it bearing a strikingly cold inscription: “Dedicated to 
Mr. Istvan Vas”—but later I heard that he was not wont to write in a more 
cordial tone. 

He added that on one occasion he himself did some translation from the 
Hungarian. As a young man he worked in Lloyds Bank. Since he was known 
to occupy himself with languages, he was one day given a short letter to 
translate which had come from Hungary. Not having the courage to re- 
veal that he knew no word of Hungarian, he set about the task and after 
one week’s labour in the British Museum, consulting books and dictiona- 
ries, he succeeded in solving the riddle. 

In the meantime he provided me with the explanation of one of his ob- 
scure lines, and, making use of the opening, I tried again to put out my 
feelers, politely and hesitatingly: what was the poetic value and interpreta- 
tion he attached to his frequently repeated lines and passages that referred 
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to some lines or passages of old English or other poets. I added that these 
references made the translator’s work much more difficult. But all he replied 
was that the poems were intelligible even without comprehending the re- 
ferences. (My opinion is different, but this is a matter that does not con- 
cern us here and rather pertains to my introduction prefacing his poems.) 

Finally I asked him whether he could recommend someone to whom 


I could turn whenever I had difficulties in translating his works—immedia- — 


tely adding that I did not mean him personally. He mentioned one or two 
essays which dealt with his poetry and recommended the author of one of 
them, an Oxford professor. But it turned out that the essays were of a theo- 
retical nature and I told him that what I needed was practical, philological 
assistance. Clearing his throat and amidst much hesitation he bashfully 
offered his own help. I showed reluctance, but he added that he had col- 
laborated systematically with his French translator. After all, he said a bit 
ironically, that was the best solution from the point of view of the trans- 
lation. Then I finally said good-bye to T. S. Eliot. 

When I stepped out into Russell Square, suddenly Babits’s bitter, sal- 
low face emerged in my memory, the Babits from whom I had first heard 
Eliot’s name. Yes, the same embarrassment, the same sensitiveness, restless- 
ness and anxiety characterized him that I had just seen behind the well- 
wrought armour. How exposed, how unprotected, how open was the look 
in Babits’s nervously vibrating eyes and what fascinating courage there was 
in his frightened look. Of course, Eliot was lucky to have been able to 
acquire the armour of that “banker’s” exterior, the security needed for self- 
preservation. Curiously enough, this armour serves, to some extent, as a 
clue to the inhibitions, indirectness and intellectual interpositions in his 
poetry, to the diffident falterings, — — so out of tune with his great spirit, 
whereby he avoids straightforwardness even when simple words would be 
the right choice in place of complicated phrases. On the other hand it 
is doubtful whether, without this protective covering, he could have told 
all that he had to tell and which constituted a rather important message, 
certainly the most important in contemporary English poetry. No doubt, 
the hidden sensitiveness, the essentially simple lyrical feeling, which is the 
innermost core of all real poetry, and thus also of Eliot’s, could find its 
solitary and shy expression only behind that protective armour. And as I 
think back, it did emerge at times, resignedly and plaintively, from behind 
his reserved bearing and the probably slightly affected tone of his voice. 

Turning to the real poetic personality from the dissembling blood-and- 
flesh personality, I listen in myself to the beginning of the second part 
of “Little Gidding,” one of the pieces of the “Four Quartets”: “Ash on an 
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of « every world ic For isn’t this the supreme value of all 
and countries, of all our journeys, of every strangeness we grow 
of? I had not been abroad for the past twelve years, and three weeks 
much too short a time in which to get to know a country or even a city. 
t one thing is certain, England has greatly expanded my heart. 
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BUILDING A CLUB 
IN A WORKING-CLASS DISTRICT | 
ms ee 
VILMOS FARAGO 


he Hungarian trade unions run three or four hundred cultural | 
centres and halls. The largest of them is the Pesterzsébet Cul- 


tural Hall in the southern part of the capital, which has been 
operating for five years under the management of the Hungarian 


Iron Workers’ Union. It was established on behalf of the workers andits | 


raison d’étre is to satisfy their cultural requirements. 


“BupDAPEstT’s HOTEL” 


The 2oth district of Budapest, formed as a result of a merger of the sub- 
urbs Pesterzsébet and Soroksdr, has a population of about 120,000. What 
makes it almost unique among all the districts of the capital is the fact 
that 80 per cent of its population-is made up of industrial workers. Yet 
there are not many factories in this district; and the few that exist can 
hardly be called very big. In fact, none of the principal industrial plants 
of Budapest may be found there. Thus it is not the blast of the whistle of 
the nearby works that wakes the late sleeper—those factory whistles blow 
farther away: at Csepel, Lagymanyos, Ferencvaros, Kébanya and other 
industrial districts of the capital. In the morning, trams, buses and trains 
rush the Pesterzsébet workers to every corner of Budapest and in the after- 
noon rock them back home to their leisure, recreation—and sleep. This pe- 
culiarity of Pesterzsébet earned it the nickname of “Budapest’s Hotel” 
as early as the beginning of the century. 

And it explains, too, the particular part the Iron Workers’ Cultural 
Centre plays in the life of the district. 

The inhabitants of Pesterzsébet are commuters. Many of them will tra- 
vel as much as 8—10 miles to and from work each weekday, and while 
public transportation service isn’t bad—still, distance is distance. After 
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_ hours, everybody hurries home—how could anyone be enticed to stay on 
| through cultural programmes arranged at the works? Another factor is that 
~-a considerable proportion of Pesterzsébet workers go home not to for- 
é bidding tenement houses but to attractive cottages with little gardens. The 
ba people in charge of the Centre, who carry the responsibility of providing 
culture for workers who day after day shirk the cultural influence of their 
works, find themselves faced, moreover, with “subjects of educational ac- 
tivity,” who hurry to their homes to strip cheerfully to their shirt-sleeves 
and delve into their hobbies—breeding pigeons, poultry, rabbits or bees, 
_ or pottering about their gardens! Is it possible to entice such people to leave 
_ their happy lairs? Well, with many of them, it isn’t—at least, for the time 
being. 

That not a few of them have been lured away is due, aside from the adroit- 
ness of the Centre’s activists, in part to the positive effect of the very 
factor whose negative consequences have just been pointed out—that is, 
distance. A worker, who, because he has to travel a couple of hours to 
_ and from work, makes a dash to get home as soon as he comes off shift, 
© will think twice before he leaves his home again in the evening, to seek 
entertainment and recreation in the neon-lit downtown section of the city 
where most theatres are situated. And one out of every two workers 
would no doubt repress his thirst for culture, were not the Iron Workers’ 
Cultural Centre at hand as the only important institution in the district 
designed to quench this thirst. Its radiating windows beckon in the dark- 
ness, and the Pesterzsébet citizenry flock there night after night. 


Down To Brass TAcKS 


Consisting of a one-storeyed, modern building, with twenty-six rooms, 
between offices and club premises, and a spacious auditorium and ballroom, 
the Centre was opened in November 1954. However, the opening cere- 
mony came off without flowery speeches. There were no addresses by “com- 
rades from HQ” exhorting Florian Szita, the manager, to “raise high the 
Banner”—or bear aloft the standard, torch, and so on—“of Working-class 
Culture.” No, there were neither banners, standards, nor torches. Instead, 
someone asked Szita casually: 

“T say, have you asked them to give you a danger bonus over and above 
your pay?” 

“What’s that for?” the manager laughed behind his spectacles. 

“Why, look here. Once the gang from ‘the Dzsumbuj’ has begun to 
frequent this joint, you'll be spending half of your life in casualty wards. 
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That was how it began. ; 

Did Fléri4n Szita get frightened? A little, perhaps. But he had read 
Makarenko’s book, The Road to Life, and thought that somehow he, too, 
would-manage to cope with his Gorky Colony. So he buckled down to the 
job. He made the first move, then the second, then the third, the fourth. 

Move One. A library? Well, one might as well begin with that! So he sal- 
vaged the remnants of a former local public library, received fresh stocks 
from union headquarters and from the library of the Trade Union Workers’ 
House, and bought some more as soon as he had a budget—so at last the 
_ centre’s 4,000-volume library could be opened. The library’s stocks were 
not large, but their composition was a very fortunate one, with a sound 
ratio of new and old editions. The number of readers grew with surpris- 
ing rapidity. 

Move Two. This move was dictated by the necessity of bringing to the 
attention of the district’s population that the Cultural Centre had opened 
its door to them. Every Saturday night, between November 1954 and March 
1955, the manager offered the use of the premises to the local factories and 
mass organizations, requesting them to arrange their programmes there. 
The latter accepted the offer—the experiment was successful. Now it was 
the turn of the Centre itself to come out with its own programmes in or- 
der to build up a clientele. 

Move Three. This was a public opinion poll taken among mothers and teach- 
ers to find out what activities they would like to have the Centre organ- 
ize. “Let’s have a ballet course,” said most of the people that had been 
approached, and, although this was the last thing the manager had thought 
of, he had to bow to the public will. “All right, let there be a ballet course!” 
And there was a ballet course. It was started in January 1955, with 55 partic- 
ipants. There was a bevy of spindle-shanked girls, who in the beginning 
listened in some bewilderment to mysterious expressions like “pas de 
trois” and “pas de quatre.” 

Move Four, What entertainment to provide for teen-agers? The answer 
was obvious enough: dances, of course! Thirty youngsters signed up for 
the first dancing lessons. A folk-dance group was formed with the coopera- 
tion of the Lamp Factory. In an effort to turn the young people who had 
been enticed here into steady visitors, they were given a club room on the 
premises, and dances, arranged with the help of a newly formed jazz band, 
were made a standing item on the weekly programme. 

Move Five was occasioned by the fulfilment of the sinister prophecy made 
by the man who enquired after the “danger bonus.” The young people 
from the disreputable Illatos Road quarter—the “Dzsumbuj” (pron. Joom- 
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| booy)—did in fact begin to frequent the Centre. They had a lazy way of 
| walking, but were quick with their hands, a lot of big louts with a-firm 
_. conviction that free-for-alls were as essential a part of a pleasant Saturday 
Night Social as a band or a refreshment bar. That belief had to be knocked 
| out of their heads. A fifteen-member vigilance committee consisting of 
hand-picked, lusty young workers from the local factories was set up. The 
_ manager, acting on the principle of “set a thief to catch a thief”, also 
_ picked four of the Dzsumbuj gang. These fellows only had nicknames: 
| “Jackie”, “Slim”, “Rags” and “Marcell No-lights”—the influence of 
_ “modern” thrillers was evident in their nomenclative imagination. The 

‘set-a-thief-to-catch-a-thief principle worked admirably. No vigilantes were 
' more inexorable and more reliable than these four. 

What was—and is—the operational routine of the vigilance committee? 
To begin with, they are on duty day after day by rotation, but turn out in 
full force at Saturday night dances and Sunday afternoon shows. There is 
a whole scale of sanctions for rude behaviour or picking a quarrel, beginning 
with mere “chucking-out” and proceeding to repeated exposure on the 
loudspeaker at the offender’s place of work, exposure on the factory’s notice- 
board, prohibition from entering the Centre’s premises for a month, for 
six months, or final expulsion. 

Move Six. Why arrange only dances and programmes of questionable value 
in the large auditortum? Why not invite one of the theatrical companies? 
Ah, what great excitement it gave them, that first show! Saturday night 
(it seemed the most convenient) A Comedy of Errors produced by the 
Madach Theatre Company—tremendous organizational activity—distribu- 
tion of handbills in the streets—and, in the end, a loss of 15,000 forints! 
There was no audience. 

It was some time afterwards that they began to suspect that for the 
workers of Pesterzsébet, Saturday night was a time for cleaning up and 
resting, or for goodness knows what sort of occupation—but they wouldn’t 
go to the shows then. It was found that the most suitable time would be 
that which had been thought the most impossible one—Sunday, 4 p. m. 
Thereafter, all theatrical performances would be arranged—and are still 
scheduled—for that hour. 

Move Seven. By now the time had arrived to raise the question of how to 
dress. Whoever took a look at the crowds attending a show or a dancing 
party here four years ago must have realized that this was pre-eminently 
a cultural problem. Or to be more precise, it was a question of refinement. 
Some people would come to the dances wearing quilted jackets or grease- 
stained overalls, monstrous boots or laced top-boots. Then came the night 
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when the Vigilance Committee members stationed themselves at the en- 
trance door and politely told visitors in quilted jackets to get back home 
and change their clothes. Did that produce a proletarian outcry ! Some 
people even went so far as to complain to the Iron Workers HQ. 

“What does he mean, this Szita fellow?” they protested. “We ain’t no 
toffs,.not us! Maybe he wants us to put on bow-ties, too!” 

But Szita and the Vigilance Committee returned : 

- “We'll tell you what we want. We want you to be dressed decently, like 
decent people. And what do you mean, you're no toffs? What do you think 
you are, anyway? Why, who runs the show in this country, if not you, 
working chaps?” . 

Thereupon the quilted-jacket people went home, got into their dark-blue 
worsted suits, and came back, perfect baa-lambs. As for the query concern- 
ing ties, they deserved special thanks for that, for next time the VC, 
jumping at the idea, checked male visitors for ties. A necktie lending-sery- 
ice was set up where those who forgot to put on ties could borrow one for 
a whole night against security. ‘ 

Move Eight. It would be hard to describe the next move. From that time 
on, things began to move rapidly. Whoever could keep track of them? One 
after the other, special interest societies were formed, courses were launched, 
popular science lectures were begun, the library stocks grew rapidly, 
and a restaurant was opened. The Centre’s annual budget shot up to over 
one million forints, then soon rocketed beyond the two-million mark and 
climbed on vigorously towards three million. But more about this later. 


STOCK-TAKING 


Now I propose to review the life of the Cultural Centre as it is today 
and, as far as it lies within me, to draw some conclusions. 

The Library. It now contains more than 12,000 volumes, and the compo- 
sition of the stock has remained a fortunate one. The following is a break- 
down according to the main lines of interest: 


volumes volumes 
Fiction 6,328 Technology 567 
Juvenile literature 1,147 (too few!) Agriculture 47 (too few!) 
Politics and Socivlogy 1,190 Art 529 
Linguistics 76 History of literature 469 
Natural sciences 289 Geography 190 


Medical science 52 General subjects 59 
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_ The favourable impression imparted by the above list is strengthened 
_ when we remember that all this is “live” material; “dead” literature was 
‘weeded out on January first, 1957. 

Readers number 1,013—not very many, but the picture becomes rosier 
when about 4,000 readers of the Pesterzs¢bet Branch of the Municipal 
ee Library are taken into account. About the proportional distribution of 
- interests, more will be said later on; for the time being, let me point out 
that nearly 50 per cent of all readers are either primary school children or 
secondary school students. This percentage is too high. Unfortunately, 
the same applies to most other institutions. To increase the number of adult 
_ readers is, perhaps, the most urgent objective of public library policy. 

So far as the scale of library service and the types of literature borrowed 
are concerned, here is the turnover of one day (February 4, 1959), which 


may be said to be typical: 


volumes 
. Hungarian classics 42 
if Hungarian moderns 35 
‘ Foreign classics 40 
Soviet literature Gf 
Juvenile literature 6 
Other fiction . 36 
Political literature 1 
Technology I 
Natural sciences 4 
Literature, science of, 8 
General subjects 3 
Total 183 volumes 


The above books were borrowed by 67 readers. The most striking point 
about it all is the low proportion of popular science literature, and partic- 
ularly deplorable isthe indifference shown to technological books. It is 
small comfort to suppose that technically minded readers may avail them- 
selves of the services of their works libraries as the most obvious source 
of technical literature. It may be taken for granted that the figure for juve- 
nile literature (6 volumes) is misleading as to real demand. It rather reflects 
the small assortment of juvenile literature in the library. Youthful readers 
simply eat up the available stock, and part of the replacements are virtually 
lost as far as library circulation ts concerned, since parents, in the meantime, 
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buy the books in question for their children. So the librarian wastes his 
time recommending them to young readers, who proudly decline them 
with a “No, thanks, I’ve got that at home.” 

_ Restocking is on a sound foundation. This year’s allocation for the purpose 
totals 60,000 forints: a contract has been concluded with the State Book 
Distributors to the tune of 40,000 forints while the remaining 20,000 
forints is earmarked for second-hand purchases. 

2. Popular Science Lectures. I have listened to three of the series of lectures 
on psychology and shal! deal with this in greater detail. 

The lecturer is an excellent, ambitious expert on the subject, and—a 
quality not frequently combined with the former—he is endowed with 
didactic ability. He has a way of bringing his audience, within a few 
moments, into a state of absorbed attentiveness, which he achieves mainly 
by always raising a number of questions before proceeding to his conclusions. 
The latter ring like an answer in the audience’s mind already roused by his 
questions. In general, he lays the issues relating to his scientific field as 
problems before his audiences, outlining all possible tentative solutions, 
and only then does he proceed to give the present-day standpoint of Marxist 
psychology on that particular question. Through this convincing and 
exciting (because it is polemical) method he manages to give his audience 
glimpses of the scientific history of the various issues. He conveys an idea 
of the clash of differing ideologies in the field of psychological science and 
wins confidence in materialist psychology. Besides exciting curiosity in 
psychological problems, he finds some quite tangible means of activizing 
his audience by carrying out some easily performed psychological tests on 
the spot, the subject of these tests being the audience itself. 

His theme offers the lecturer scores of ideological conclusions. Unfor- 
tunately, he makes use of them with so much caution and so indirectly as 
to be almost ineffective. This is unworthy both of the Marxist science he 
represents and of the audience, who eagerly expect—on ideological issues 
more than anything else—a firm and straightforward attitude. There appears 
in my mind’s eye the working woman they told me about at the Iron 
Workers’ Union HQ. She was attending a lecture on astronomy, listening, 
with an ecstatic look in her face, to the wonderful things the lecturer said 
about boundless space and the planets in it, the solar system and the 
galaxy. When the lecturer finished his discourse, the tension that had been 
bottled up in our working woman found an outlet, and with the Archi- 
medean joy of sudden discovery she exclaimed: 


ii3 . . . 
But then there’s no room for God in Heaven! Is it possible that there 
1s no God at all?” 
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At the third lecture, which attracted about 80 people, I distributed 


_ questionnaires among members of the audience. Forty-five people filled in 
their questionnaires, and as this was the more or less. permanent audience 
4 of one lecture-series, I think I am justified in applying to the whole series the 
_ Statistical inferences drawn from the questionnaires. At this point let me 
confine myself to stating that, here too, there’s something wrong with the 
_ composition of the audience, Things are even worse than in the case of 
__ those who use the library: 65 per cent of the audience are adolescents! Let 
there be no misunderstanding — — I do not complain that there are too 
many youths; what I do deplore is that there are too few grown-up people. 
_ Several children, 10 to 12 years old, fidgeted restlessly and scrambled 
' about in the audience and, as they could not sit through the lecture, they 
eventually walked out of the room amidst much banging of the door. The 
only time they sat motionless and pop-eyed was when the lecturer was 
discussing questions of sex with remarkable candour. They should not have 
been permitted to attend. 
The efforts made at the Centre in disseminating knowledge still lack 
» the form of organized courses designed directly and solely to raise the gener- 
al educational standard. Perhaps the reader may guess what I’m getting 
at—something like Workers’ Academies, Parents’ Schools, Girls’ and 
Women’s Schools, general information courses and the like. Of the courses 
which, in an indirect way, do provide some additional education, it is the 
foreign-language and sewing and dressmaking courses, first of all, that 
deserve notice. 

The language courses are attended by a total of 287 people. Of this 
number, 172 (in four groups) are studying German, 85 (in two groups) 
English, and another 30 (also in two groups) Russian. The language teachers 
are excellent in their field and do not content themselves with teaching only 
the rules of grammar and giving merely a verbal knowledge of words—they 
strive to impart to their pupils a living, working knowledge of the language 
by means of conversation. As far as the importance of these courses as a 
means for disseminating knowledge is concerned, let me suggest the banal 
thought that language is mainly an instrument for widening one’s educa- 
tion and that even by studying languages one may obtain some idea about 
the spirit—and even literature and history—of a people. And that is no 
trifling matter. 

The sewing and dressmaking courses are attended by around 100 per- 
sons. Naturally—or is it no longer quite so natural?—all the participants 
are female, mostly young girls and a few matried women. Each course lasts 
for three months and one can choose between beginners’ and advanced 
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courses, according to previous skill. What can one learn in three months’ 
time? One can get a grounding in cutting and a certain manual skill in 
needlework. The educational and cultural opportunities, inherent in these 
sewing and dressmaking courses are not being fully taken advantage of. 
What I have in mind is not talks on political affairs (although, elsewhere, 
I have seen one instance of this being managed quite skilfully, with no 
appearance of forcedness), but something that would follow from the nature 
of the course—lectures giving information on materials, on the history of 
fashions, on taste in clothing and hygiene, on the poetry of colours, lines 
and shapes. Is anything being done on these lines in the courses? Scarcely. 
Of course, such talks are not a vital necessity; still, there is one auxiliary 
course which would not be amiss: the girls are no good at sums and have 
forgotten even the rudiments of geometry. Couldn’t they be given a few 
classes in arithmetic and geometry? 

As for the special-interest circles, I shall confine myself to enumerating 
them. Thus there are: apiarists (85 members), pigeon-breeders (360 mem- 
bers), philatelists—adults and children—(174), amateur photographers (20), 
toy-makers (28) and model-aircraft builders (26). These special-interest 
circles add a touch of colour to the life of the Centre, and, although their 
activities are not of primary importance, they are—with a total membership 
of nearly 7oo—part of the hard-core of the Centre’s habitudés. 

3. Artistic activities. The fact that the Cultural Centre, even though in 
an outlying district, is nevertheless within the confines of Budapest (the 
El Dorado of theatres and other entertainments) determines, to a certain 
extent, its artistic activities. Thus it runs only such art clubs or courses 
as are formed in response to the demand of prospective members. These art 
‘clubs, accordingly, place the stress on the special education of their members, 

rather than on performances, as their primary objective. 

The children’s dramatic club, for instance, whose forty gifted members 
have been selected from more than one hundred applicants, has been set 
up for the express purpose of acquainting its members, through a series of 
studio activities, with stagecraft. The object, therefore, is not to stage 
hastily rehearsed productions at the Centre, but to turn these children into 
well-trained amateur actors who will be mainstays of the dramatic groups 
of their respective schools. 

Seeing the unbelievably low standard of amateur acting at the schools, 
members of the Centre’s staff have been induced to tackle this matter also 
from the point of view of the teachers. They have offered to provide pro- 
fessional guidance for school teachers responsible for amateur cultural 
activities. It would be going too far to say that the announced course of the 
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_ Teachers’ Amateur Stage Management Studio has had an extraordinarily 
_ great response, but ten people attend it faithfully, and this is a good begin- 
ning. It is an encouraging sign that seems to warrant the hope that some 
z day the principle of turning the district Cultural Centres into centres of 
_ methodological guidance for their respective areas will be realized. 

The thirty-six-member brass band cannot stick only to the training of 
its members as an end in itself—it follows from the very nature of this 
“genre” that the band cannot stay within the walls of the Centre. On festive 
occasions the streets resound with their music. For the time being they have 
no uniforms, but expect to get some police uniforms, altered and adapted 
_ for their purposes, before long. 

a The forty-two-member string orchestra and the vocal ensemble of twelve 
can boast of several successful concerts. Experts might study their activities 
- with some profit. I did not attempt to do so. There is no sorrier figure than 
a meddlesome dilettante. 
The central chorus of the Iron Workers Union, proud of its nearly 
__ sixty-year existence, has retained a rigid esprit de corps to this day, and stray 
* new recruits whom chance may bring in are soon ousted from this elect 
_ society. A stratagem is now being prepared against it. The man in charge 
of the Centre’s teenagers’ club happens to be a choirmaster, and it has been 
decided that he should form a youth chorus from members of his club. 
This chorus, when brought up to an adequate level of singing, is to be 
merged with the Central “old boys’” Chorus. Once acquiring membership, 
these young people should, with tact and persistent work as well as by 
their very presence, be able to break the old caste spirit. 

Three art courses are being run: a ballet course for children, a music 
course and a ballroom dancing course. All three are heavily attended, the 
ballet by 156 little girls, the-music course by 78 children and adults, and 
the ballroom dancing course by 181 young people. 

Ballet teaching is based on the subject-matter of instruction of the Buda- 
pest School of Ballet. Watching the little pupils’ graceful movements, one 
cannot help being deeply moved. And who is more deeply moved than their 
mothers? They sit through each session, and as long as they only manifest 
pardonable parental partiality (“My little girl’s the best dancer of the lot”), 
there can be no objection. Since, however, the majority of mothers: have 
generally been found to urge on their little girls by dangling the carrot of 
an Ulanova career before their noses, I took a flying public opinion poll 
among them. Well, I have to take their answers at face value, I suppose. 
It seems that Pesterzsébet mothers are practical-minded women—they only 
expect the ballet course to give their daughters grace, agility and charm. 
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The piano and violin instruction course is, as a matter of fact, the 
“local branch” of the Municipal School of Music—the Cultural Centre 
only provides a home for it. Yet their relation is something more than that 


of tenant and lodger. They are organically integrated. This course is re- 


sponsible—thanks to the hard-working pupils who keep practising from 
morning till night—for an almost unceasing supply of noise at the Centre. 
Let no one read irony into this remark. A well-run Cultural Centre ought 
to be noisy! : 

The answers I received to one question—a rather naive one, as it turned 
out—I put to the piano pupils afforded me a glimpse into the financial 
circumstances of Pesterzsébet workers: I found out that each pupil had a 
piano at his or her home. 

What could one say about ballroom dancing? Conservative old age would 
dismiss the- question with a wave of the hand. Yet there is no reason what- 
ever for disparagement. What teen-age boys and girls get out of this 
course is something that will last them a lifetime. It is possible, of course, 
that mambo, now being taught, will fall out of fashion before long, but 
the rules of conduct and manners they learn here should certainly prove 
more lasting. And the group dances are, in a way, a school of democracy 
for young people, as they are among the rare occasions when students and 
young intellectuals mix with young workers. 

Large as the attendance of these courses and the membership of art 
circles may appear, they are negligible compared with the population of the 
district. Besides, special interest circles and courses attended by people 
ready to put time and energy in self-training in artistic activities are not 
identical with efforts to satisfy the artistic requirements of the broad masses. 
This latter end is promoted by cultural programmes and_ theatrical 
shows held about once in a fortnight in the auditorium (or, in summer, 
on an open-air stage); sometimes, variety entertainments are arranged at 
the Tatra cinema. These shows attract some 30,000 people yearly, being 
the second most heavily attended type of collective entertainment after 
the dances, Since the managers of the Cultural Centre are people of dis- 
criminating tastes, these large audiences always get high-standard artistic 
entertainment which is also above reproach from the point of view of 
programme policy. 

The so-called entertainment programmes with dances have proved a total 
flop here. People who came for the dancing were bored with the programme, 
while others who were attracted by the programme could not peacefully 
enjoy the show because of the impatiently clamouring “dancing” faction. 
So it was decided to separate the dances from the entertainment programmes. 
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As the director puts it, “We now have two separate sources of income and 
two satisfied audiences.” 

4. Club life. We have the good example of the cultural centre movement 
_ in several people’s democracies to caution us against any one-sided devel- 
_ opment of our recreation centres into mere “entertainment concerns.” 
_ The population should be given the opportunity of frequenting the local 
_ Cultural Centre as if it were a second home to them, and dropping in, 
__ even when there is “nothing on,” to have a chat, play at cards or chess— 
_ that is to say, to live a club life. 

__ The management of the Pesterzsébet Cultural Centre has recognized 
_ this possibility, and, although, as in many other fields of activity, it has 
_ not yet got beyond the trial-and-error phase, it can already boast of some 
_ noteworthy progress in this sphere. 

__ The first concern of the management was the pensioned old metal work- 
ets, veteran trade unionists. A Pensioners’ Club has been organised for 
them: a room has been specially allotted for this purpose, and it has been 
furnished with cloth-covered tables and comfortable armchairs and equip- 
ped with a radio, chessboards and pieces, and packs of cards. Some twenty 
or twenty-five out of a total of about one hundred old-age pensioners have 
formed a body of regular visitors who spend all their day at the club, which 
has thus become, not a second, but, indeed, a first home to them. Their 
constant presence is of inestimable value. In their person they form a living 
link between the past and the present, and they make themselves useful in 
attending to a number of small everyday matters. They volunteer as attend- 
ants at displays and exhibitions arranged at the Centre, which they also 
help to organize and are tireless organizers and propagandists of the various 
programmes of the Centre. The maintenance of the Pensioners’ Club is 
therefore in no way a burden on the Centre—nothing of the sort. On the 
contrary, it only gains by it. 

Young people have their Youth Club. Naturally, youngsters do not have 
the time to be able to stay all day at the club; club life 1s somewhat formal 
in their case, anyway. They have chess, billiards and table tennis; their 
activities are rather desultory. As the Youth Club had no more than 30 
_ to 40 members, the Centre management hit on the excellent idea last year 
of organizing a Students’ Club for secondary-school students. A weekly 
time-table of club activities was drawn up with school-like strictness—and 
that rightly so: meeting once every week; 5 p.m. to 7 p.m.: leisure hours, 
pom, to.d°p.m.; popular science lecture. Two hundred prospective mem- 
bers came forward! Yet the Students’ Club is no longer functioning—the 
headmasters broke it up, out of unjustified jealousy. Headmasters of pri- 
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mary schools would maybe prove less jealous, the man in chatge of chil- 
dren’s activities hoped, for he had just finished drafting a plan for a Chil- 
dren’s Club. 


Pay1ncG Its OwN Way 


The director commands, as it were, a veritable little army of social work- 
ers. A separate full-time worker is in charge of each field of cultural 
activity —library, dissemination of popular scientific knowledge, art courses 
and circles, children’s activities, and so on. Further, there are the restaurant 
service staff, the warden, the office staff, and the cleaning women. These 
workers constitute a kind of “general staff” of the Centre. But in perform- 
ing its duties, the management of the Club also relies on the cooperation 
of a Board of Governors.-This Board is presided over by the MP of the 
local constituency, and among its members we find representatives of 
the local social organizations and a number of teachers. The Board holds 
its meetings at regular intervals, and provides invaluable assistance by 
discussing the Centre’s plans of work and by advising on or approving 
them. 

For several years now the management has known no pecuniary worries. 
Its expenditure is covered, by and large, from the proceeds of the many 
different programmes and shows arranged here. Yet admission charges are 
notoriously low! The 300,000-forint allocation made available by the 
Iron Workers Union HQ each year can be regarded merely as a token sum, 
when compared to the three-and-a-half-million annual budget of the Centre. 


STILL TO BE DONE 


People who favour the dissemination of popular scientific information 
rightly feel dissatisfied when they consider what a great deal yet remains 
to be done, as regards both subject and form. The questionnaires previously 
mentioned, in which 45 people listed the subjects on which they desired 
to hear lectures, told me of very wide (and still largely unsatisfied) interests. 
What is most heartening about these answers is that the proportional 
break-down of these interests as it emerges from the questionnaires is 
of a nature to meet the most sanguine requirements of our cultural policy. 
Forty-seven per cent want to hear about natural sciences, 11 per cent about 
technology (too small!), 20 per cent about social sciences, 36 per cent about 
the arts, and 9 per cent about everything. These percentages add up to more 
than 100 per cent. This is due, of course, to some people having indicated 
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terest circles and courses which I think should be started, 
ugh such enumeration is nothing more than the “prudent counsel” 
‘an outsider, a counsel based more on general requirements than on famil- 
ube the actual opportunities. Thus a circle of technicians would be 
I. By way of experiment, natural science, biology, geography, and 
tron — circles should be set up. Let us have a literary and arts circle; 
might, perhaps, even have a try at setting up a circle for local history, 
. with the assistance of the National Museum. There is much room for exper- 
zt nents so far as the popular science courses are concerned. Why not have 
general knowledge courses, parents’ and women’s schools, a workers’ acad- 
emy, and possibly—after the example of several institutions in the 
' country—an improvement course for young workers. Sightseeing tours 
_ through Budapest, organized visits to museums and excursions should be 
_ made regular programme items. 
_ These demands may appear to be far-fetched; yet the enterprising spirit 
in the staff of this young establishment i is too high for them to omit trying 


ctory also as regards their form. Let me enumerate _ 


PARIS, VIENNA AND AFTER 


A commentary on the international situation 


by 


FERENC PAAL 


One of the chief characteristics of the 
international political situation at the 
present juncture is the collapse of the 
United States’ foreign policy conception, 
which owes both its shape and basic prin- 
ciples to the late John Foster Dulles. The 
leaders of the United States have found 
themselves unable to bury a foreign policy 
which proved to be useless after its arti- 
ficer’s death, and whose unserviceability 
Dulles himself was reluctantly compelled to 
recognize. 

The American press has been trying to 
present President Eisenhower’s direct par- 
ticipation in international politics as an indi- 
cation that the President had some parti- 
cular conception concerning a settlement of 
the intricate international situation, but 
that these ideas of the President’s could not 
prevail against Dulles’ stubborn, overbear- 
ing personality. The President did indeed 
make gestures and statements which led one 
to infer that he was trying to reconcile the 
policy of peaceful coexistence initiated and 
pursued by the Soviet Union with the 
global interests of the United States. 

That, by and large, was the situation 
when a startled world discovered suddenly 
that, while President Eisenhower was going 
out of his way to fill the last phase of his 
term with peaceable gestures and _state- 
ments, the Pentagon was continuing the 
provocative attempts so characteristic of the 
cold war period. 


The U-z affair, exploding as it did right 
before the summit meeting, did at any rate 
give President Eisenhower a chance to 
extricate himself from such an ambiguous 
position and dissociate himself from those 
elements which have been trying to veer 
the United States back on to the cold war 
course. Seen from that angle, the Paris sum- 
mit conference might have had some sig- 
nificance even if it had not succeeded, be- 
cause of the U-2 affair, in fulfilling the 
expectations attached to it. 

The Soviet Premier, fully aware of this 
dilemma of his chief antagonist, went to 
Paris for the purpose of helping the Amer- 
ican President in taking a decision. Ob- 


viously the first thing to do was to remove - 


from the path of the meeting those ob- 
stacles with which the policy of certain 
U. S. cirdes were blocking the road not 
only to an eventual agreement but also to 
serious negotiations. To enter into serious 
discussion of such crucial matters as disar- 
mament and the German problem in the 
atmosphere of tension created by the U-2 
affair seemed quite impossible. 

Matters were further complicated by 
the U. S. Government’s extraordinarily 
myopic fears that it might be driven into 
a defensive position at the summit confer- 
ence. To avoid this, it announced a doc- 
trine as absurd as it is dangerous to the 
effect that espionage was both legitimate 
and necessary. 
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| I was one of the approximately two 
_ thousand journalists who had come from 
__ every part of the globe to attend the summit 
conference at the Palais de Chaillot in Par- 
= is. I lived through those dramatic days, or, 
_ rather, hours, which have since become his- 
_ tory. My personal impressions gathered 
_ there support the opinion held by the major- 
__ ity of journalists, that the U. S. Government, 
and President Eisenhower personally, suf- 
fered a serious loss of face. Journalists were 
__ aware, of course, that summitry as a method 
_ of settling international disputes was founded 
on the belief that direct talks by leaders 
of the great powers who possessed the 
_ greatest authority were likely to prove more 
fruitful than negotiations conducted through 
_ the ordinary channels of diplomacy. It was 
now discovered, however,—and this is one 
important conclusion to be drawn from the 
whole aircraft incident—that the President 
of the United States did not possess suffi- 
cient authority to enable him to carry 
through such ideas as he might have with 
due efficiency. 

Subsequent events deepened this crisis of 
confidence. It is by no means fortuitous 
that American foreign policy should have 
sustained a series of defeats and that a chain 
of events should have followed which shook 
the whole network of American bases abroad. 
Two trustworthy satellites—President Syng- 
man Rhee of South Korea and Prime Minis- 
ter Menderes of Turkey—have been over- 
thrown, and this under the most stormy 
circumstances. Storms also raged throughout 
President Eisenhower’s Far Eastern tour, 
and the Tokyo fiasco in particular has had 
an extremely depressing effect upon Amerti- 
can public opinion and the allies of the 
United States. President Eisenhower enter- 
ed upon his Far Eastern tour at a juncture 
when the provocatory U-2 flight had laid 
bare the aggressive character of American 
policies before the entire world, and the 
Soviet Prime Minister had thrown a strong 
light upon President Eisenhower’s personal 
part in and responsibility for those policies. 
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At that time, world opinion was able to 
form a clear idea of the evident relationship 
between the double-dealing of the American 
politicians and the failure of the summit 
conference. 

The betrayal of the spirit of Camp David 
began when the President made concessions 
to Herr Adenauer over the German ques- 
tion and reassured the Chancellor that, 
although he (the President) would discuss the 
status of Berlin in Paris, he was not going 
to yield an inch. This in spite of the fact 
that the view that the Berlin situation was 
an abnormal one, one for which a settle- 
ment would have to be found, had been 
generally adopted already at the Geneva con- 
ference of foreign ministers. This view had 
been expressed more than once by President 
Eisenhower himself. Yet comments and po- 
litical statements appearing in the western 
press prior to the summit conference were 
with growing insistence drumming up the 
key-note that “the West must be adamant 
on Berlin.” 

Even on the issue of putting an end to 
nuclear tests, concerning which the nuclear 
powers had, by common consent, come 
nearest to agreement, Washington blocked 
the way to a settlement by declaring that 
the United States would resume nuclear 
tests, no matter what position was adopted 
by the nuclear experts at Geneva. It should 
be noted that observers who were most 
cautious regarding the chances of the sum- 
mit meeting, were united in the belief that 
some headway could be made in this partic- 
ular field. The United States Government 
destroyed even that shred of hope well in 
advance. 

After the failure of the summit confer- 
ence, it became obvious once more at the 
ten-nation Geneva conference that the west- 
ern delegations were unprepared for any 
serious discussion of disarmament, even 
though it had admitted that it considered 
disarmament the most important of all 
points to be treated at the summit. By 
contrast, the Soviet Union immediately 
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after the collapse of the summit confe- 
rence, brought the proposal which it had 
originally drafted for the summit talks be- 
fore the Ten-nation Disarmament Commis- 
sion at Geneva. Judging from this proposal, 
which embodied some important Western 
conceptions, it was evident that, at the 
summit conference and after, the Soviet 
Union strove to provide a realistic basis for 
negotiations. What is more, in setting forth 
the succession of the various disarmament 
measures, to be taken, the Soviet plan adopted 
as its starting-point a western proposal, 
originally suggested by the French, to the 
effect that the first step towards disarma- 
ment should be the destruction of the means 
of delivering nuclear weapons..To accept 
this starting-point would have been logical 
for the western delegations, since, for one 
thing, they had themselves proposed it and 
also because the Soviet Union has outstrip- 
ped NATO in this particular field of bal- 
listic technique. None the less the western 
spokesmen at the Geneva talk consistently 
opposed this proposal; what is more, they 
did not even shrink from putting the head 
of the French delegation, M. Jules Moch, 
in the painful situation of having to adduce 
constrained arguments against his own pro- 
posals. Under the circumstances, the Ten- 
nation Commission spent more than two 
weeks watching rhetorical tours de force by 
the western delegates, who carefully evaded 
any comment on the merits of the Soviet 
proposal. At last, the socialist countries 
represented at the conference drew the ob- 
vious conclusions from this state of affairs 
and decided to submit the question of disar- 
mament to the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile, American propaganda ‘has 
been taking great pains to prove to the 
world that the policy of peaceful coexist- 
ence has broken down. Undoubtedly this 
propaganda line has had some effect upon 
world opinion. Such was the situation when 
Khrushchey visited Austria. On that occa- 
sion too, I was sent to Vienna and met sey- 
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eral western journalists who had also at- 
tended the Paris conference. I could see in 


the first days that, looking at the interna- — 


tional situation in the perspective of Khru- 
shchev’s visit, they were, on the whole, 
taking a more optimistic view than earlier. 
The very fact of the visit itself and, espe- 
cially, the statements made by Khrushchev, 
served to relax the cramped mood which in 
previous weeks had been elicited in western 
public opinion. Although a section of the 
western press continued its cold war cam- 
paign, a new confidence began to rise in 
public opinion. It became sufficiently clear 
that pessimism was increasingly becoming 
limited to those circles which have a vested 
interest in maintaining the cold war. 

In his Vienna talks, which were centred 
on the extension of Austro-Soviet economic 
and cultural ties, Khrushchev took out 
time to comment on those issues of an inter- 
national bearing which, more than anything 
else, occupy public opinion throughout the 
world. In one of his talks with Chancellor 
Raab, the Soviet Premier remarked that he 
was unconditionally in favour of exchanges 
of views between the heads of states. The 
American attempt to revert to methods of 
old-type secret diplomacy was like want- 
ing to return to obsolete arms in the age of 
nuclear weapons. The method of negotia- 
tions on the highest level had arisen in re- 
sponse to the requirements of the time. 

As for that part of Khrushchev’s visit to 
Austria which directly concerned that 
country, the joint communiqué issued on 
the talks points out that the relations be- 
tween the two countries—the world’s leading 
socialist great power and a small neutral 
nation—have been developing, and will 
continue to develop, in harmony with the 
principles of peaceful coexistence. Austria’s 
socialist neighbours are guided by the very 
same principles. For our part, we in Hun- 
gary are convinced that, if the Austrian 
Government will reach some practical con- 
clusions in line with these ptinciples, the 
contribution of Austrian neutrality towards 
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he relaxation of tension and the mainte- 
nance of peace will increase in importance. 
At any rate, the clarification of the concrete 
_ content of Austiran neutrality—a clarifica- 
_ tion which Khrushchev’s visit has promoted 
_ considerably—is an important prerequisite 
| for future progress. On several occasions 
_ during his visit to Austira, the Soviet Prime 
_ Minister pointed out—and this is also stated 


in the joint communiqué—that the Soviet 


Union had always respected, and would 
continue to respect, Austria’s neutrality. At 
__ the same time, he called attention to threats 
on the part of other powers—particularly the 
United States and the German Federal Re- 
public—to Austrian neutrality. Austria’s 
national and international interests, in har- 
mony with those of peace in Europe, demand 
that neutrality should be permanent and 
stable, a consistent contribution to the cause 
of peace, and not merely a_ transitory 
state. 

The collapse of the Paris conference no 
doubt produced disappointment in public 
opinion throughout the world. However, 
developments since Paris have shown that 
the advocates of cold war, who tried to util- 
ize the failure of the summit meeting as 
a means of causing a lasting worsening of 
the international situation, have fallen short 
of their aim. The growth of the forces of 
peace continues to be the most salient charac- 
teristic of the international situation. And 
although one must never discount the men- 
ace of war inherent in the nature of im- 
perialism, the prospects of peace are steadily 
improving—and they are doing so in direct 
ratio to the growth of the strength and in- 
ternational influence of the socialist coun- 
tries. 

The Hungarian people, which has had to 
endure so much suffering as a result of 
armed conflicts in the past and which, 
after the collapse of an utterly corrupt polit- 
ical system, is now at last in a position to 
muster its best abilities, and utilize the 
resources of its country for the improve- 
ment of its situation, has now found the 
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road to prosperity in socialist construction. 
It is natural that such a people should defend 
peace with might and main and expect its 
government to pursue a foreign policy 
which promotes the cause of universal peace. 
Accordingly, the foreign policy of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic,. founded on the 
twin pillars of close cooperation with the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries and of the principle of peaceful coexist- 
ence, is guided by the desire to contribute 


‘towards the safeguarding of peace. It is 


evident that the enforcement of the prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence provides the 
only feasible arrangement for creating last- 
ing peace. The Hungarian Government has 
therefore been using every effort in order 
to further strengthen its ties with the other 
socialist countries and also to cement its 
relations with countries with a social system 
differing from its own. Progress in this lat- 
ter sphere has not been uniform. There has 
been an auspicious development in Hun- 
gary’s relations with the newly independent 
countries of Asia and Africa, which by 
dint of their very position welcome the 
policy of peaceful coexistence. The Govern- 
ment of the Hungarian People’s Republic 
is doing its best to offer the widest possible 
assistance to these emerging nations, which 
have shed the fetters of colonialism or 
are fighting to extricate themselves from 
them. 

The most difficult of foreign policy is- 
sues for Hungary remains the attempt to 
realize peaceful coexistence with those 
countries whose governments, while recog- 
nizing the significance of this policy, have 
failed so far to translate it into practice. 
This applies first of all to the NATO 
countries. Despite the series of defeats sus- 
tained by American foreign policy of late, 
and notwithstanding the growing realization 
in the West of the bankruptcy of this aggres- 
sive policy, the situation has not yet im- 
proved, and it is this bankrupt policy that 
has so far prevented the normalization of 
relations between Hungary and. the United 


in fairness that Hungary has established bet- 


ter relations with many NATO countries — 


than she has with the United States. Among 
numerous examples, we may recall the mu- 
tual visits of British and Hungarian writers 
taking place in the latter half of 1960. 
As part of this program, a delegation of 
such outstanding writers as Aron Tamési, 
Ferenc Juhdsz, Géza Ottlik and the profes- 
sor of Italian literature at Budapest Univer- 
sity Tibor Kardos are going to England, as 
is the head of the Central Directorate of 
Publishing, Béla Képeczi, a well-known 
historian. Hungary’s economic and cultural 
relations with these countries afe-improving, 
even though slowly, and the existing pos- 
sibilities for such improvement have not 
yet been utilized fully. 

The improvement of these relations and 
the consolidation of the situation in Hun- 
gary is clearly reflected in the fact that the 
o-called “Hungarian question” has for 
quite a long time ceased to draw the atten- 


- NATO countries, Pnanis it must be : said. 


wi These secenipege are apie 22 
to failure and will further discredit : 
already bankrupt policy which aims to 
create hatred and international tension, 

Addressing the National Assembly at its 
August session, Dr Endre Sik, the Hunga- _ 
rian Minister of Foreign Affairs, summed 
up the essence of Hungarian foreign policy — 
in the following words: “Firm alliance and 
close cooperation with the socialist coun- 
tries and efforts to build up good, normal 
relations and ensure peaceful coexistence — 
with all countries which have a different’ 
social system from our own—these are the 
two principles that guide our actions in the 
sphere of foreign policy. It is these principles 
that define our tasks and determine our at- 
titude in the various forums of international 
politics.” 
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In the fifteen years since the liberation 
of Hungary, a number of memoirs and col- 
Iections of documents have been published 
abroad which make the various events of 
these fateful years more intelligible, or rather 
give an insight into their background. 


_ Also in Hungary, important work has been 


going on to arrange, catalogue and publish 
the records of the war period. 

In the last year two important collec- 
tions of documents were made available to 
the Hungarian public, namely Magyarorszdg 
és a médsodik vildghdbori (Hungary and the 
Second World War), published by the Kos- 
suth Publishing House, 1959, and A 2. 
magyar hadsereg megsemmisiilése a Donndl (The 
Annihilation of the Second Hungarian 
Army at the Don), Zrinyi Publishing 
House, 1959. 


I, The German Advance in South-East Europe 


After the talks between Lord Halifax 
and Hitler in Obersalzburg in November 
1937,! the last worries of the fascist lead- 
ers had been dissipated regarding their 
plans to change the status quo in South- 
East Europe. Shortly after the Anschluss. 
Litvinov emphatically warned the Hungarian 
Minister in Moscow that in the new situa- 
tion the Soviet Union was attaching even 
greater importance than before to the main- 
tainance of the independence of Hungary 
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and intended to create ananti-fascist bloc.2* 
The warning fell on deaf ears: The Hun- 
garian ruling circles were primarily con- 
cerned with their own class interests, 
though it became ever more obvious that 
the independence of the Danube basin 
could be secured only with the help of 
the Soviet Union and through coopera- 
tion between the countries concerned. 
But not even those among the Hungarian 
ruling circles who mistrusted Germany and 
had their doubts about the continuation 
of Hitlerite successes, could reconcile them- 
selves to this. First and foremost they were 
hindered from taking this course by their 
fundamentally anti-Soviet outlook, their fear 
that such a policy would inevitably give 
internal development a democratic turn on 
the one hand, and on the other would de- 
prive them of their hopes of territorial re- 
vision at the expense of the neighbouring 
states. In the period from the Czechoslovak 
crisis up till Munich, Hungarian policy was 
characterized by a certain hesitancy, caus- 
ing Goring twice to decry Hungarian 
“suardedness.”? 

The Munich Pact which, in spite of a 
number of promises from the Italians,® 
brought no settlement of the dispute on the 
Hungarian national minority in Czecho- 


* The letters indicate documentary citations 
on pp. 20I—204. 
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slovakia, put the Hungarian government in 
a grave situation. The right wing started a 
very intensive campaign for closer friend- 
ship with Germany, and at the same time 
the Western Powers were reluctant to con- 
vene the Four-Power Court of Arbitration, 
for as the British Minister in Rome said, 
they preferred arbitration by the Axis.? 
This was another proof that the Western 
powers were indifferent to developments in 
South-East Europe. Thus the first Vienna 
Decree linked Hungarian policy even more 
closely to the Axis, despite the fact that 
one of the main demands of the Hungarian 
government, the annexation of the Car- 
pathian Ukraine to Hungary and the creation 
of a common Hungarian-Polish~border was 
not countenanced by Ribbentrop. 

At the end of 1938, Hungarian-German 
relations deteriorated precisely over the 
question of the Carpathian Ukraine. En- 
couraged by Mussolini and in full cooper- 
ation with Poland, the Hungarian govern- 
ment intended through unilateral military ac- 
tion and without the knowledge of the Ger- 
mans to create a fait accompli in the Car- 
pathian Ukraine. This plan, however, leaked 
out, and in a very sharp note, Ribbentrop 
called the Hungarian leaders to heel.¢ 

To regain the goodwill of the Germans, 
the Hungarian Government decided to make 
a new anti-Soviet move. On January 13, 
1939, disregarding the warning of the So- 
viet Union, Hungary joined the Anti- 
Comintern Pact. It must be added that be- 
fore the actual announcement of this step 
occurred, the Hungarian ministers in Lon- 
don and Paris had made enquiries about 
the attitude of the foreign ministries of the 
two countries concerned, and in both cases 
the Hungarian moye was accepted with 
“understanding.”¢-¢ Ir was the same story 
when Hungary withdrew from the League 
of Nations. 

These were the preliminaries after which 
Pal Teleki took over the helm of Hungarian 
political life. Early in 1939 the new pre- 
mier represented that group of the Hunga- 


» 2) kook 
rian ruling class hia “did » not wna 
with Nazi-fascism, and, as the situation in 
Europe sharpened, tried to maintain cor- 
rect relations with the Western powers. The 
fundamental contradiction in Teleki’s pol- 
icy was that while he wanted to realize his _ 
territorial aims with the help of Germany, — 
he thought it possible to maintain at the 
same time a certain kind of independence, — 
and friendly relations with Britain and France. 

In March 1939, Hitler thought the time ~ 
had come for the complete dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia, and consented to the — 
Hungarian invasion of the Carpathian Uk- 
raine under the condition that all special 
German interests would be safeguarded. 
The short-sightedness of the Horthyite po- 
licy of territorial revisionism is demonstrated 
by the fact that, while Hungarian lead- 
ers were congratulating themselves on 
their success, in Berlin plans for the mili- 
tary annexation of Hungary had been ready 
for a year.4 Evidence of this is to be found 
in Hermann Rauschning’s book.5 
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II. The Outbreak of World War II and 
Hungary’s Entry into the War 


The invasion of Poland, which started 
World War II, put the Hungarian govern- 
ment in a very delicate position. Teleki and 
his adherents, believing that the western 
armies would start serious military opera- 
tions against Germany, announced their 
benevolent neutrality, and on September 9 
even rejected the German demand to let 
German troops pass through Hungary, 
bringing up Hungarian territorial claims 
against Rumania in justification of this at- 
titude. The Germans, since the use of Hun- 
garian railway lines was no longer of much 
importance for their military operations in 
Poland, postponed the “settling of accounts” 
over Teleki’s disobedience. 

“The group of the Hungarian ruling class 
to which Count Pal Teleki belonged was 
sceptical about the outcome of the fight. 
The unexpectedly rapid successes failed to 
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d. They were convinced that this would 
prolong the war and that the hostilities 
uld finally result in the defeat or at least 
a very serious weakening of Germany. In 
th cases—they argued—a vacuum would 

created in East and South-East Europe 
vhich would only be favourable to the rev- 
tionary movements and the Soviet 
) Union. Counterrevolutionary Hungary— 
) they claimed—should keep herself aloof 
| from the war, so that, if need be, she could 

keep order in East and South-Eastern 
i, Europe, either alone or together with coun- 
tries like Jugoslavia.” (Quoted from the 
introduction of the book: Hungary and the 
_ Second World War, p. 17.) 
« In the following period the Hungarian 
_ government tried to keep out of the Euro- 
_ pean war by planning to start a separate war 

against Rumania. From the spring of 1940 

onwards, the Hungarian government in- 
* creased its propaganda activities against Ru- 
ie mania, and during the summer of that year 
4 ordered full mobilization. 


A separate Hungarian-Rumanian war 
was not in Germany’s books. That country 
wanted to cteate a situation in which 
both Rumania and Hungary were obliged 
to rely on her. Therefore, after the failure 
of bilateral talks between Hungary and Ru- 
mania, Germany was willing to consider 

the request of Rumania and to arrange an- 
other court of arbitration. The Second Vienna 
Decree re-annexed the whole of Northern 
Transylvania to Hungary. Hungary on her 
part undertook to stand squarely beside 
Germany, to satisfy German economic and 
raw material demands, even at the expense 
of her own needs, to guarantee full freedom 
to the German national minority groups in 
the country, allowing them to carry out 
political organizational work, and promised 
that radical steps would be taken in regard 
to the Jewish question, Finally Hungary 
undertook the obligation to join the openly 
agoressive Three-Power Pact.°7 
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This adherence spelled a Ali at 
ever danger for the country, for Hitler had 
started the preparations for a new preda- 
tory attack. On November 20, when the 
treaty was signed in Vienna, Hitler was al- 
ready making allusions to Teleki about the 
possibility of military operations against 


the Soviet Union.® As we already know, ' 


on December 18 the Wehrmacht received or- 
ders to prepare “Operation Barbarossa.” 
Quite unexpectedly, however, a very 
grave situation arose along the southern bor- 
ders of Hungary, At the end of 1940 Hun- 
gary signed an eternal friendship pact with 
Jugoslavia. The aims of this treaty were 
viewed differently by Hungary and by Ger- 
many. At that time Teleki thought that by 
relying on Italy, and with the help of a Hun- 
garian-Jugoslav bloc, at least the vestiges of 
Hungary’s independence could still be main- 
tained. The Germans, however, wanted, 
through Hungary, to draw Jugoslavia into 
orbit as one of their satellites. As soon as 
the Jugoslav leaders signed the Three-Pow- 
er Pact (March 25) a popular uprising of 
great strength broke out in Belgrade and 
put a government of Western orientation in 
power. The German general staff swiftly 
regrouped their forces for military opera- 
tions against Jugoslavia. From the very 
beginning they took Hungary’s participa- 
tion for granted. Teleki hesitated and, be- 
fore making a final decision, consulted the 
British government. The reply was harsher 
than expected. Britain held out the prospect 
of a break in diplomatic relations and a 
declaration of war. On April 3 a shot from 
his revolver put an end to Telekt’s life and 
to his unrealistic policy. 9 The same day 
the Hungarian Army joined the invasion. 
As a result of the military operations in 
Jugoslavia and Greece, the start of “Opera- 
tion Barbarossa” was postponed from May 
to June. The plan did not call for direct mili- 
tary participation by Hungary. On June 22 
the treacherous attack of the fascist armies 
was launched against the Soviet Union. The 
Hungarian ruling circles, led by Horthy, were 
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afraid that if Rumania lined up alongside 
Germany in the military field, the chances 
for the reoccupation of Southern Transylva- 
nia would deteriorate. Therefore, disregard- 
ing an emphatic warning telegraphed by 
Kristéffy, the Hungarian Minister in Mos- 
cow, Hungary broke off diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. The government 
and the extreme right wing elements among 
the Chiefs of Staff, were not satisfied that 
this step went far enough. Moreover the 
Nazi Party, wishing to give an “all-Euro- 
pean character” to its “crusade against Bol- 
shevism,” looked with disfavour on Hun- 
gaty’s “lukewarm participation.” A “solu- 
tion” was suggested by General Fiitterer, 
German Air Attaché in Budapest, who con- 
ceived the infamous scheme of making the 
Hungarian people believe that Russian 
planes had bombed the town of Kassa. On 
June 26, 1941, German aircraft, painted 
with Soviet insignia, dropped bombs on 
Kassa and Munkacs, The Hungarian com- 
mander of the Kassa airport made it clear 
in his report that the attack had been made 
by German planes. This report, however, 
was kept secret from Horthy by the then 
Prime Minister Bardossy.& '° On June 27 
Bardossy briefly reported to the Hungarian 
Parliament that as a result of the bombing 
a state of war had set in between Hungary 
and the Soviet Union. 


IIT. The Voronezh Catastrophe and the 
“Kdllay Double Dance” 


The guilty leaders of the country thrust 
the Hungarian people in this manner into 
the abyss of an unjust and senseless war, 
which led in the end to immense losses in 
Hungarian blood and national wealth. In 
1942 the Hungarian government directed 
the Second Hungarian Army, numbering 
about 200,000 men™ to the front. The 
government wanted to show that they stood 
“solid as a rock” on the side of the German 
Reich. The Nazi leaders, however, did not 
put much confidence in that “solidity,” and 
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in February 1942 Gobbels wrote openly that 
after the war Hungary would be radically 
dealt with.* 

The Second Hungarian Army, after some 
advances at the front, had to build defence 
lines along the 130 mile line of the River 
Don. The morale of the army equipped 
with obsolete weapons and lacking winter 
equipment, was very low. These forces were 
hit by the sweeping attack of the Soviet 
forces on January 12, 1943, in the Voronezh 
area. The Voronezh break-through, as it is 
known, meant complete catastrophe to the 
Second Hungarian Army, which lost 
150,000 men (30,000 of these were taken 
prisoners-of-war) and 80 per cent of its 
equipment.*3 During the withdrawal German 
troops treated the Hungarian soldiers with 
barbaric cruelty, and their atrocities increased 
the hatred against fascist Germany with- 
in the country. 

The Voronezh catastrophe was followed 
by the defeat of the Germans at Stalingrad. 
The Hungarian ruling circles began to real- 
ize that Germany had lost the war. They 
tried hard to refashion their policy to suit 
the changed situation. Thus the activity of 
Prime Minister Mikldés Kallay can be clear- 
ly divided into two phases. 

Until the Voronezh and Stalingrad de- 
feats, he tried to put the material resources 
of the country at the service of Germany’s 
war needs, but after this he tried to steer the 
country over to the other side, although, of 
course, exclusively to the Anglo-American 
side. The idea of creating contacts with the 
Soviet Union did not even occur to him. 

The Nazi secret service followed alertly 
the half-hearted and ambiguous attempts of 
the Hungarian government. In April 1943, 
Hitler censured Horthy sharply and charged 
him with seeking contacts with the enemy.14 
Horthy handed a document to Von Papen, 
who was in Hungary, according to which 
the Nazi leaders and the Hungarian right- 
wing extremists had prepared a plan to 
divide Hungary into counties which would 
be absorbed into the German Empire. At 
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__ the same time Horthy told Von Papen that 
_ he was going to establish contact with the 
i British.*5 From then on, Gdbbels referred 
~ to the Hungarian Prime Minister simply 
fe as “Kallay, the swine.” 

‘ In September 1943, the Kallay govern- 
ment made a provisional agreement with 
_ the Western states, promising that, as soon 
_ as Anglo-American troops reached the bor- 


_ ders of the country, Hungary would lay 


down her arms and declare war against 
Germany. 4 *6 
~~ The tide of the war, however, tore K4l- 
 lay’s calculations to pieces. The front halted 
_ in Italy, and it became obvious that it 
would be the Soviet Army which would 
march into Hungarian territory. The coun- 
terrevolutionary Horthy regime, however, 
had not the courage to turn to the Soviet 
government. Thus precious months were lost. 
And in the meantime the Germans acted, 


IV. The German Occupation of the Country 


On March 17, 1944, Hitler summoned 
Horthy to Klassheim. Before this, the Ger- 
man Security Office had handed a memoran- 
dum to Hitler on the “evolutionary” change 
in the Hungarian situation. 

Dramatic scenes took place between Hit- 
ler and Horthy at the former’s headquarters. 
Hitler declared in peremptory tones that 
the German army would occupy Hungary. 
The talks were broken off several times. It 
was then that Ribbentrop told Paul Schmidt 
“If Horthy does not give in, he will be 
taken back to Hungary under armed escort 
as a prisoner.” Horthy did give in, however, 
and signed a proclamation, according to 
which the German troops marched into 
Hungary at his own request. On his way 
back in the saloon car, Horthy was in a good 
mood: “He behaved like a real Hungarian 
lord from the Dual Monarchy, and told 
splendid stories from the old days.”?7 In 
the meantime eight German divisions car- 
ried out the occupation of the country. Power 
was completely taken over by the Germans 
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and their lackey government. The extermi- 
nation camps in Poland and Germany were 
filled with hundreds of thousands of Hun- 
garian Jewish and left-wing deportees, The 
First and Third Armies were sent to the front. 

After Rumania had laid down her arms, 
units of the Soviet army crossed the South- 
ern Carpathians and started operations in 
the Danube basin. The Hungarian ruling 
circles, recognizing that their plans with 
reference to the Western Powers could not 
be realized, started preparations to sign an 
armistice with the Soviet Union. Horthy 
appointed a new prime minister, General 
Lakatos. His task was to conclude an armist- 
ice. On September 28, a delegation left for 
Moscow and on October 11 an armistice 
between Hungary and the Soviet Union 
was signed. 


V. October 1.5 and What Followed 


On October 15 Horthy finally resolved 
to take a decisive step. On the morning of 
that day he read his proclamation over the 
radio stating that he had asked the Soviet 
government for a cease-fire. No military 
preparations, however, had been made for 
changing sides, The Germans on the other 
hand, were quite prepared and not at all 
surprised at the turn of events. As early as 
September 13 S. S. Lieutenant Colonel 
Skorzeny had received a personal order from 
Hitler that in case of such an event he should 
occupy Buda Castle and arrest Horthy.'® At 
the beginning of October Skorzeny’s spe- 
cially trained batallions had already been 
stationed in the suburbs of Budapest. S. S. 
“Obergruppenfiihrer” Bach Zelewski, well- 
known for his brutality; had also arrived at 
the Hungarian capital. Sixty-five cm. super- 
mortars, which had been used during the 
siege of Sevastopol, were sent to Budapest 
in order to level it to the ground. This how- 
ever did not take place, because on October 
18 Skorzeny succeeded in kidnapping 
Horthy’s son, and invaded the castle at 
night. without meeting much. opposition. 
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By this time Horthy had entrusted 
to the protection of the Germans 1 
fact appointed the Szdlasi government, 
which was recruited from the scum of the 
Arrow Cross. With this act he reached the 

most shameful point, at the same time the 
most logical culmination, of the policy he 
had pursued for 25 years. 

And with this the rule of terror of the 
S. S. and the Arrow Cross bands finally pros- 
trated Hungary. 

The liberators, however, were not far 
away. On December 26, the Soviet army 
surrounded Budapest and in a siege lasting 
47 days, annihilated the German forces and 
Hungarian Arrow Cross detachments defend- 
ing the city; on April 4th they completed 
the liberation of the whole territory of the 
country. . 

Obviously there were two factors which 
‘determined the policy and unavoidable 
tragedy of Hungary during the war. One of 
these was the class interest of the ruling 
circles, the other, the lack of active co- 
operation among the democratic forces 
which had been muddled and disorganized 
under the twenty-five years of the counter- 
revolutionary regime. The regime of the big 
landlords and capitalists did not dare to 
establish contacts with the Soviet Union, 
and thus subordinated the general interests 
of the nation to their narrow class interests. 
At the same time, with bloodstained hands, 
they prevented any kind of organisation by 
the democratic forces, thus depriving them- 
selves of the only chance of success against 
Hitler’s Germany. 

History passes severe judgement on 
Hungary’s war-time leaders for their policy 
was both criminal, and costly, As a result 
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Report of the Hungarian Minister in Moscow, Mihaly Jungerth Arnéthy, to Foreign Minister K4lmén 


Kanya. 


Stes referring to Hungarian Soviet relations he (Litvinov) stated: ,, Unser Verbaltnis zu Ungarn wurde 
durch die Anderung nicht beriibrt, im Gegenteil, wir sind jetzt an der Erhaltung der Unabbangigkeit Ungarns 
in gesteigertem Masse interessiert.” (Our relation to Hungary was not influenced by this change; on the 


contrary, we are now in an even greater measure interested in the preservation of Hungary’s independ- 
ence.) He made this statement twice during our talk... 
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© Berlin, November 21, 1938. | Fs 
“Note of the German Government to Hungarian Foreign Minister Kélmd4n Kanya. . ae 
___ Charged by my Government I have the pleasure to inform Your Excellency of the following: 


“*The German Government has been informed by the Italian Government about a Hungarian state- 
_ ment, according to which the Royal Hungarian Government had informed the Government of Italy 
| _ that onSunday, November 20, it intended to start military operations to invade the Carpathian Ukraine... 
| _ **The German Ambassador in a demarche sent to the Royal Hungarian Government explained his 
_ government’s concern about the use of force in the Carpathian Ukraine and referred to the fact that in the 
" event of any opposition to the occupying forces, which according to reports at our disposal is highly 
_ probable, the German Government at the present time cannot give military aid to the Hungarian 
_ Government. The German Government also pointed out that for these reasons it does not approve of 
such action at present... 
___ “To avoid any misunderstanding the German Government has the pleasure to inform the Govern- 
ment of Hungary of the following: 
_ “1. The Court of Arbitration which recently met at the request of the Governments of Czehoslo- 
"vakia and Hungary, attended by the German and Italian Governments, had delineated the borders 
_ between Hungary and the Carpathian Ukraine. Hungary, by signing this agreement in Vienna, had 
acknowledged that border as final before the whole world. If Hungary should now try to take armed 
action against the Carpatho-Ukrainian part of Czechoslovakia, it would put its government in a very 
~__ serious position from a moral point of view. 
' “2, Such a step might have the additional consequence that the Vienna decision would lose its 
validity at the expense of prestige of the two arbiter powers. The German government rightly expects 
_ that Hungary adhere to the decisions of the arbiters. 
“3. According to information at our disposal, there is the possibility that action against Carpathian 
Ukraine would meet with the armed resistance of the Czechoslovak military forces. Taking into consid- 
eration the respective strength of the two armed forces as known to Germany, Hungary would find 
herself militarily in a serious, perhaps critical position. The German government, however, as already 
stated, is at present not in a position to support Hungary in any way. 
“4. On this basis the German government wishes to express concern which it believes would be 
justified over such a forceful occupation of the Carpathian Ukraine and emphasizes that for any 
unfortunate consequences of this act Hungary would only have herself to blame. 


Dr. O. yon Erdmannsdorff.” 


‘- Baas AP, 4 SE RO See a 5. 


(d) Cipher telegram of Ferenc Marosy acting chargé d’affaires in London to Foreign Minister Istvan 
Csdky 5008/2 Confidential 


Answer to Order No. 1502 - 

As far as Britain is concerned there are no such points of view which might be considered as decisive 
in connection with any future step to be dictated by Hungarian political exigency. 

1. One must certainly reckon with attacks from the left wing press and the part of the press opposed 
to dictatorship, but that press has been our enemy in any case ever since the Czech crisis and has more 
or less taken into calculation the developments in question. : Oe 

2, Our position in the City has been determined first of all by the Jewish question, but that addition- 
al burden hardly counts any longer. ; 

3. We cannot expect much in political circles from representatives of anti-German and anti- 
Italian trends. This refers to certain groups of the Foreign Office, too, Other government circles, how- 
ever, are aware of our position and their existing sympathies will not be essentially influenced by the 


steps planned. 
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(€) Cipher report of Séndor Khuen-Hédervéry, Hungarian Minister in Paris, to Hungarian Foreign 
Minister Istvan Csdky. 
No. 5014/1 Top Secret. 


eferring to Order No. 1502. 

By Se the Sa pact will undoubtedly create an unfavourable impression in French 
political circles and on French public opinion. The measure of this, however, will depend on future 
attitudes and reaction here concerning the significance of this fact. : ; : 

Regarding the much-weakened international position of the Soviet Union, they will certainly not* 
.... that the aim of our joining would, in fact, be a common fight against communism. If our joining 
is regarded as a demonstration on the side of the German-Italian Axis, then this matter, in my opin- 
ion, will not cause any serious disadvantages, since French political circles admit that in the present 
European situation we have to adjust our policies to those of the Axis, on the other hand, recently 
friendship towards the Soviet Union has been sharply decreasing in France... 


Khuen Hidervicy 


) 

Budapest, April 3, 1941 ; 
The Farewell letter of Prime-Minister Pal Teleki to Miklés Horthy 
Your Excellency! 


We have committed perfidy—out of cowardice—against the perpetual peace treaty based on the 
Mohdcs address. The nation feels this and we have flung away its honour. 

We took the side of scoundrels, for not a word is true about the fabricated atrocities! Neither 
against the Hungarians, nor even against the Germans! We shall be body snatchers, the most disgust- 
ing nation. I did not hold you back. I am guilty. 

Pal Teleki 


(g) 
Miklés Horthy on the provocative bombardment of Kassa 


...I am forced to come to this bitter conclusion on the basis of a report given to me by Cabinet 
Secretary Barczy in 1944. He revealed a conspiracy to me which I would never have thought possible. 
Mr. Barczy on the basis of his direct knowledge of actual events told me that Air-Force Colonel Krudy, 
the commander ot the Kassa airport, informed Prime-Minister Bardossy in writing that he, i. e. Krudy, 
had seen with his own eyes that the bombs were dropped by German planes. In the meantime, how- 
ever, a state of war had been declared with the Soviet Union, and Bardossy had told Krudy, that unless 
he wanted to get himself into an unpleasant situation, he should remain silent. He compelled his 
colleagues in the cabinet to be silent as well; Colonel Krudy confirmed this report in a sworn state- 
ment in the Bardossy trial in Budapest, which took place in 1946. 


Miklés Horthy: Ein Leben fiir Ungarn 


(Bern 1953, Athenaeum Verlag, pp. 235—236.) 
(h) 
September 9, 1943. 


Text of the preliminary agreement between Hungary and the Allied Powers. 

1. The Hungarian government confirms its communication August 17th regarding the capitula- 
tion of Hungary and the acceptance of conditions dictated by the Allied Powers. 

2. Hungary’s capitulation will be kept secret. It will be made public by the Allied Powers and 
Hungary simultaneously at a time accepted and considered as convenient by both parties. At the ex- 
pressed wish of the Hungarian party, agreement had been reached that under no circumstances would 
this treaty be made public until the Allied forces reached the borders of Hungary. 

3. Hungary will gradually decrease her military cooperation with Germany, and in particular she 
will withdraw her troops from Russia. She will promote (sic) the flying of Allied air forces across Hun- 
gary on their way to attack German military targets. 

4. Hungary will gradually decrease her economic cooperation with Germany and will refuse to par- 
ticipate in the production of war materials for Germany. 

5. Hungary undertakes the obligation to oppose any attempted invasion of her territory by Ger- 
many. To this end the Hungarian military staff shall be reorganized to enable the Hungarian armed 
forces to withdraw from German detachments and to attack them. 


*one group of ciphers in the code is missing from the original telegram. 
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‘ 6. At the given moment Hungary will put all her material resources, communication-network 
| and air bases at the disposal of the Allied Powers for the continuation of the fight against Germany, 
7- At the proper moment the Allied Powers will parachute a delegation into Hungary, which will 
___t™ake the necessary preparations for the capitulation of Hungary. 
8. Regular radio contact will be established between the Allied Powers and the organs of the Hun- 
garian Government. The Allied Powers will be kept constantly informed about the German and Hun- 


_ garian positions. 


 @& z 
____ Draft of a memorandum of the German Security Office on the possibilities of Hungary’s 
integration. 

Viewed by the Reich, from the long-term perspective the integration of the Hungarian area as an 
essential part of the old Hapsburg empire is indispensable. 

This aim can be achieved through military intervention or through evolutionary means. 

: Despite the extremely significant geopolitical and economic position of Hungary from the point 
___-of view of the Empire, German policy has not made any serious attempt in the past few years to gain 
influence over Hungarian developments—apart perhaps from the direct personal attempts by the 
Fiihrer to persuade Horthy to remove Kallay and to put an end to the Bethlen influence. 

The Hungarians who can look back on a past of 100 years in the field of foreign policy are them- 
selves disposed to a conspiratorial policy. The complete absence of German attempts to gain leader- 
ship has necessarily accustomed them to that type of sitting on the fence, which had become intoler- 
able, as was clearly shown by the “evidence”... 

...I am thus convinced that the intended military intervention would not achieve the desired 
ends unconditionally, but would bring about a hard-to-manage strategic and foreign political situation. 
A successful attempt at reorganization on an evolutionary basis would, in any case, mean: 

1. As far as home policy is concerned a consolidation of pro-German Hungary. 

a 2. Retaining of Horthy in office as a “historical” personality who can further ensure the continued 
_ functioning of state institutions. 

3. Army and militia units would be retained in complete readiness at the disposal of the demands 
of the Reich. 

4. The total economic exploitation of the Hungarian area would be fully assured. 

5. Rumania could no longer advance arguments for her need of retaining troops in Transylvania, 
but could free them for service in the East, and, with clever promises, the present Transylvanian prob- 
lem could be shelfed. 

6. Thus we not only gain Hungarian and Rumanian troops, but can also spare a number of German 
divisions. 

7. The loading of Hungary with German troops, which may become necessary to safeguard her 
against armed invasion by Britain, could be done peacefully, with the help of tanks units, like in Ru- 
mania. 


WORLD PEACE — WORLD LITERATURE 


International Discussion initiated by a Hungarian Periodical 


The Budapest periodical Nagyvildg, which 
regularly informs Hungarian readers of the 
most recent works and trends in world lit- 
erature, initiated an interesting discussion 
recently. It invited a number of foreign and 
Hungarian writers to express their opinion 
on the relationship between world peace and 
world literature. The replies recetyed— 


which appeared in the May issue of the 
periodical—bear witness, despite the differ- 
ences in content, their emphasis and method 
of approach, to common anxieties, common 
hopes and a shared sense of responsibility by 
writers living under widely different geog- 
raphical and political conditions. 


This anxious hope pirated i on 
“either-or” concept of 


LEONHARD FRANK 


(German Federal Republic): “In the long 
run there are only two choices possible: 
either the pacification of the world or the 
extermination of mankind.” As an after- 
thought this same writer calls upon the 
authority of science to bear him out: “Albert 
Einstein, that is, somebody who.knew more 


about this question than the Draufgdngers 


who are blinded by hatred, said to me in 


_New York: ‘As the consequence of an atom- 


ic war all development on earth might cease. 
Nobody can assure us of the opposite’.” 

This same feeling of an impending 
threat induced the Czechoslovak- -Hungarian 


writer 


ZOLTAN FABRY 


to give expression of his opposition to the 
catastrophe: “Today world literature must 
make everyone aware that the world peace—all 
mankind—is threatened and must resist. . . 
In the century of world wars, world litera- 
ture can only be the literature of world 
peace. This is the law.” 

Another representative of the literature 
of the German Federal Republic 


WOLFGANG KoEPPEN 


introduces his remarks by commenting that 
he wants peace “absolutely, one might even 
say, at all cost”. At the same time he touches 
upon the complex relationship between 
peace and literature, the peculiar phenome- 
non that “important works are born even in 
the excitement of war.” Naturally we would 
be quoting Koeppen falsely if we stopped 
here. He is not bowing to some kind of 
functional usefulness of war with this state- 
ment. He is merely referring to the inner 
laws of the realist writer. For let us just read 
on: “I hold with Brecht: freedom for the 
writer, no freedom for the glorification of 
autocracy, no freedom for incitement to 
Water «4 


But ‘ 
ARNOLD ZWEIG 


(German Democratic Republic) already 
turns his full countenance to the future: — 


“Throughout the world mankind has | 


decided,” he writes, “to realize the vision of os! 
the prophet Isaiah—disarmament—in prac- _ 
tice... The literary works of all the peoples — 
will begin to compete with each other and 
the Babel of languages which we inherited — 
from our forefathers can no longer hamper 
us in singing the glory of the human intel- 
lect that links all of us... And this is 
when the new world literature will be 
born.” 

The writers’ sense of responsibility is the 
other common motif that is voiced in each 
of the contributions, perhaps most force- 
fully by Zoltan Fabry, who has been quoted 
above, and the Scottish poet 


HucuH MacDrarmip 
For an eloquent cultural heritage both draw 


upon Goethe and Thomas Mann, as a com- 
mon source. 

MacDiarmid, examining the task of lite- 
rature, the writer’s sense of responsibility, 
quotes Thomas Carlyle as his witness just as. 
he does Lenin or Priestly. Finalley he says 
that what he feels about the question of 
literary dedication and selection of theme 
was best summed up in the words of a 
shrewd old Scots labourer who once said to 
him: “I know straightaway where I stand 
with a writer from what he writes. If he 
loves his fellow-man and is aware of the 
importance of world peace, then he will 
write about that. If this question is impor- 
tant to him, he cannot do otherwise. . 
This is the decisive measure of literary 
worth.” 

Finally to conclude the series we quote 
the whole of the letter by 


< 


literature is not the sum total 


as we can read in Babits’s History of Litera- 


pe 


* 
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ture. The civilization of the peoples is not 
merely exchange and circulation. This cir- 


culation comprises more than itself, no less 
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blood run within us. It is the ‘symptom of 


life and spirit. 
“When Goethe created the word World 
Literature, this term referred in fact to the 


_ whole of the Literature of the European 
peoples (or peoples of European heritage)— 


eT ee 


_ awhole aspiring to be more than the sum of 
_ its parts. Goethe himself, whose horizon 


was limitless, acquainted himself with the 
spiritual product of the rest of the world as 
with some curiosity, well beyond the ken 
of his mentality, which—though enriched 
by this knowledge—was characteristically 


_ European. 


“Not so long ago the characteristic new 


__word of our epoch, World Peace, expressed 


the cause of European peoples (or peoples 


of European heritage). A tremendous widen- 


ing of both concepts, a sort of identification 
of each with itself, is taking place before our 
very eyes. It would be hard to deny that the 
word of the Chinese, the people of the most 
ancient civilization of the.East, carries more 
weight in world politics than, let us say, 
that of the people representing the most 
ancient civilization in the West, the Greeks. 
Bare-footed—yesterday still slave—peoples are 
rushing ahead with “frightening” speed 
along that stretch of mankind’s progress 
where the milestones and dates are marked 
not by battles and treaties, but by inven- 
tions and the acquiring of knowledge. The 
reason for this is that the accomplishments 
of the Louis’s, Phillips and Ivans of various 
epithets may be preserved after a fashion 
within the borders of a country, but not 
those of the Edisons, Blériots and Kochs. 
Indeed, the spirit not only soars, but it does 


metres from each other and, as I happened 
to read just today, “knowing nothing of 
each other”, tapped their foreheads at the 
same time, haying hit upon how they were 
going to transcend Euclid, thus opening the 
way to nuclear fission. 

“Tn other words, this telepathy is nothing 
other than the identity of thoughts, freely 


circulating over the frontiers of countries. 


Tt is textbook material how much the 16th 
century, the great century of the natural 
sciences, owes to the globe-trotting intel- 
lects of the Renaissance and their theories 
—and perhaps even to their off-colour short 
stories. The unity of the world of sciences 
was preceded by the unity of the world of 
literature. 

“The space rockets launched in fast 
rivalry are proof that the telepathy of the 
scientists is still working today. 

“But emulation is keen not only for trav- 
elling to the moon. One hears almost every 
week of those test explosions whose ultimate 
aim, if I may be excused for saying so, is 
how to manage most successfully, by the 
pressing of one button, to blast to bits one 
of the best known planets of the still unex- 
plored universe, the Earth. For where do 
these experiments lead? I believe that few 
among our readers who have completed 
their secondary school studies were not in- 
spired by their first chemistry classes to set up 
for themselves, even if only from a couple 
of test tubes and pipettes, a little laboratory 
in the woodshed, or their mother’s kitchen. 
In Bonyhad a youngster in the eighth grade, 
following a textbook recipe, made some 
genuine gunpowder, and it is said to have 
blown up. If I were a writer with an apoca- 
lyptical imagination, I should depict the 
world only according to the Revelation. A 
fuzzy-chinned student in a smal! domestic’s 
room on the fourth storey of an apartment 
house is busily filling his test tubes. Since 
his zeal is greater than his knowledge of ma- 
terials, he manages to do something entirely 


204 
exceptional. That which St. John so pre- 


cisely divined. 

“What defence is there against these 
‘experiments’ that threaten to end the world 
and whose criterion sooner or later will no 
longer be whether they are performed on a 
large or small scale, or how frequently and 
where they take place? Only responsibility. 
Responsibility, however, with regard to the 
nations, does not depend on the size of the 
population, If Britain and France set off 
explosions, why should not Italy and even- 
~ tually even little Andorra with her popula- 
tion of six thousand do so? Undoubtedly 
this would be a kind of democracy; but in 
this instance the democracy of Hell. 

“We must obtain protection somewhere 
else. 

“A lyrical idea has occurred to me: What 
if we dared to turn to public opinion to 
oppose matter in its headlong rush to 
doom? As we have seen: the sciences were 
liberated by a world spirit. Perhaps also in 
curbing matter there might be a few 
tasks for this world spirit, in which “world 
literature” is also included. How might 
this be possible? The statement on the 
questionnaires is justified: the distrust divid- 
ing the peoples is affecting world literature 
adversely. The word at which we must 
stop is distrust. 

“World literature is still a unit today, 
in fact, it is only now that it will really 
spread out to the whole world. There is 
trouble with the blood circulation, the cir- 
culation that means life. Writers living in 
the West and in the East both have experi- 
ences they wish to share, even if for no other 
reason than the mere fact that they live at 
different points of the compass. They have 
thoughts they wish to pass on for the future 
of all mankind. The first regrettable reality 
is that these thoughts and experiences from 
distant parts are greeted with hardly less 
Suspicion than those thalers in the Middle 
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Ages which the merchants, in order to 
determine their gold content, as we know, 
took into their mouth, bit into or filed and 
trimmed, finally ruining them; true they did 
determine their content well enough, but 
they destroyed them and rendered them 
useless in the process. 


“T welcomed the fact that the Hungarian 


publishers had issued so many plays and 


short. stories by Western authors whom 
more exacting critics like to put under the 
heading: Kafka school. I approved and 
still approve their appearance, because they 
stimulated me to a healthy contradiction; 
the thin injection of their bitterness kindled 
my blood to the conquest of more concen- 
trated ills. The Diirrenmatts see the end of 
the end in the fact that their native town 
crumbles to dust! To them this represents 
the ceasing of all questions. We know that 
the real, the Hamlet questions only begin 
then. 

“Reverence has once again placed into 
my hands Camus’s best book, the “Myth 
of Sisiphus.” It begins with this statement 
that strikes a bullseye: “There is only one 
serious philosophical problem: suicide.” As 
I read in Triolet’s article, Camus constantly 
lived on the border of self-imposed death; 
still this was not what he died of. His last 
great work was to elevate Du Gard to leading 
Master, whose questing spirit, on the other 
hand, was a Jaurés, who in turn... whom 
did he follow? Those whom we may again 
all follow; those who are themselves World 
literature. 

“I believe people both in the East 
and in the West have something to ask of, 
and to reply to, each other. We, too, feel 
the solution as telepathically as do the 
scientists. To make this telepathy conscious 
and to speed it up, to restore the carat sys- 
tem of words, of other words, to perfect 
intellectual exchange, this—it is my solemn 
conviction—is the surest way to avert war.” 
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AS WRITERS SAW IT... 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Life in Pre-War Hungary 


Hungarians reading western papers and periodicals and talking to people from the 


West have often noticed that there are widespread misconceptions not only of the social, 


political and cultural situation in Hungary today, due to insufficient or distorted infor- 
mation, but also of the situation in pre-war Hungary. 

The fact is that all we call up-to-date, progressive or democratic in Hungary today and 
all that we may, without seeming too prejudiced, claim as achievements, has been accom- 


‘ plished almost without any antecedents, indeed, sometimes, despite some rather alarming 


ones. For — and here some observers from the West go astray—pre-war Hungary was not 


* some socially-minded bourgeois democracy, coloured by the romance of the puszta, folk 


costumes and gipsy music. Far from it! Hungary, in those days, was marked by a semi- 
feudal social and political structure, human relations based on rank, class arrogance, racial 
prejudices and often on servility, where the masses suffered from widespread diseases, lack 
of education and dreadful worry for their daily bread. 

Let us see how the Hungarian writers of that time described the age they lived in. 

This is what Lajos Kassék wrote in his autobiography Egy ember élete (The Life of a 
Man,” 1927) on the fate of a worker in the “happy peace years” before the First World 
Wer: 

“After having been unemployed for a week, I was lucky to get into the Langfelder 
factory. This bloodsucking establishment called factory had been a scrap-iron shop only 
a few weeks before. Now the owner was hiring young unemployed workers by the dozen at 
a wage of 6 krajedrs* an hour. There were some hundred of us working there from six in the 
morning till eleven or twelve at night. The system was based on the most terrible exploita- 
tion. There was an overseer to every four men. He had a wage of 9 krajcdrs an hour and for 
this he had to sell not only his body but his soul to the manufacturer. 

There were some so-called “independent workers” among us, myself being also one of 
these distinguished individuals. The 6 krajcdrs I earned were not even enough to satisfy my 
hunger once a day. At five in the morning I was roused from sleep, and not until midnight 
could I creep back into bed. But this daily toil became so much a part of my nature that 
I would jump out of bed in the middle of the night and begin to gesticulate, shout orders, 
and call the names of all sorts of tools, as if I were in the factory. My aunt would then 
get up to hand me a glass of water and make me go back to bed. 

In the morning I felt completely crushed and broken.” 


The writer Ferenc Méra (1879—1934), director of the Museum of Szeged, had this to 
say in A magyar paraszt (“The Hungarian Peasant”), published in 1935: 


“ ..The woman in the shop made me sit on a box of copper sulphate and without be- 
ing asked gave me some statistical data on trade in the puszta. In more than two years’ 
time she had sold about two pounds of coffee. The amount of white sugar sold was about 
24 pounds in the previous year, this year she had not sold more than three. 
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* One krajcdr was Fron of the old forint 
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‘Oh; no, not nowadays any more! They make tobacco out of potato-leaves. ; 


‘Then you are married, are you?’ By : 
‘Of course. He keeps the credit-book.’ ae re 
‘Oh, so you keep such a book too?’ wt rE eee 

‘Certainly; people can’t pay in cash. They buy salt, petroleum and matches on cre it. 
Later, after the harvest, they pay in wheat.’ sve oe 

And she actually showed me the credit-book. There were many, many entries in it, but | 
the figures amounted to very little. The highest sum was 12 pengd 70 fillérs. But this was the 3 
total of a great many items filling two full pages, such as salt and matches, in minute quan- 
tities. ; 

‘And this customer is a big farmer,’ the shopkeeper’s wife told me. ‘On Twelfth Night, 
when he sold his pig, he settled his debt of 23 pengds carried over from the previous year. — 
My husband always says that if we had ten such customers we should have nothing to worry 
about.’ | é 

‘And where is your husband?’ I asked. 

She shook her head regretfully. 

‘He’s away. His sister died last night, and as the canvasser happened to be here at that 
time my husband came to terms with him.’ : 

‘What about?’ I asked flabbergasted. “ 

“Well, if the canvasser pays for the coffin, my husband will vote for that what’s-his- 
name from Budapest. My husband said this was much safer than getting cash. The last 
time we had elections, my cousin was taken in with the cash. Sure he got 30 pengds, but 
after the elections he had to repay it or else he might even have been jailed. But I don’t 
think they will take the coffin out of the grave.” 

‘Tt was in the “thirties” that Ferenc Méra wrote this story, at election time. 

Nor were poor people any better off in other regions. The fact that the world of the 
late nineteenth century was a dreary jail for millions of working peasants and that the bur- 
den and bitterness imposed by the Horthy regime on the working people was even more 
dreadful, is unquestionably borne out by A boldog ember (“The Happy Man,” 1932), 2 
beautiful novel by Zsigmond Méricz (1879—1942). 

“Mother,” relates Gyorgy Joo the hero of the Méricz novel, “used to bake bread from 
fine flour saying that it yields more than any other flour. It was cheap, she would always 
buy 10 to 12 kilos at a time, and we had nothing to worry about. Now 100 kilo of 
wheat costs eighteen and a half pengés. I did not buy a single kilo the whole winter. . . 
Meat we bought for Christmas. Thirty fillérs for a kilo of flour, 2 pengé 40 for a kilo 
of fat... my wife makes a little gruel without milk. She ‘puts some onion stalks into 
the flour and makes a soup without fat. And I’m lying about the whole winter, I can’t 
earn a single pengd. Salt? There are five of us, we buy a kilo of it and it is used up 
in no time. In the old days the finest salt from Szlatina cost 10 krajedrs and was twice as 
good as now; today this good-for-nothing boiled salt costs 60 fillérs... Rice used to be 12 
krajedrs, today it is 70 fillérs. Sugar? I don’t even know what it costs. We bought some for 
Christmas, a lump came to 2 fillérs. My son fetched five lumps for 10 fillérs, my wife cried 
over it. As for matches, three women put their money together to buy a 6 fillér box. And then 
they divide it among themselves... Now everybody is unhappy, everybody under the sun. 
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‘What has ruined the country?... Suppose people wake up one day and say it’s all 
et’s do things otherwise?...” ee z ei a. 
/herever ‘writers went in the country, wherever they questioned the workers and the 
_ peasants, they found nothing but anxiety, suffering and complaints to write about. In 
1 ‘ransdanubia, the part of the country where beautiful Lake Balaton lies, the farmhands 


than those of the small farmers and day-labourers. 
___ A pusztdk népe (“People of the Puszta,” 1936) by Gyula Illyés is to this day a me- 
_ mento of the past. rat 
“In the house of the Szerentsés family we were met by a regular nursery school—a 
| nursery school in revolt, along the lines of Rousseau’s principles. There were children ga- 
Tote, lying or sitting on the beds, on the earthen floor, on chests, on windowsills, mostly 
_ naked, and quarrelling. On the upper and lower benches round the big stove children were 
_ sitting in rows, close to each other, reminding one of an altar in an exuberant baroque paint- 
_ ing. They were screaming and starving. 
The Szerentsés family was starving, shamelessly hungry every one of them, there within 
_ their four walls. The other family living under the same roof was starving too. The whole 
ig _puszta, indeed, was famished. 
Not that they were screaming from hunger. But they were starving, quietly, as a mat- 
_ ter of course, of this there could be no doubt. They gathered mushrooms in the forest, and 
"made their meal of them. And when there were no mushrooms, they would steal the leaves 
z from the sugarbeet fields of the estate and devour them to still their hunger. Of course, 
they had something to eat every day, but so little that it hardly made up for the energy 
wasted on chewing. ... Excellent economists have worked out the monetary value of 
all the naturalia a farm labourer received for his work. We will not estimate the value 
of the labour spent by the farm-hands, especially their womenfolk, on tilling the little 
piece of land and breeding the animals they got in return. All the remuneration the 
farm-hands received in a year—including the wheat, rye, barley, wood and also the lodging 
they obtained from the estate—came to 350—400 pengés. This is what they would have got 
for it, if they had wanted to sell it. So the share of the yearly income of every member of 
_ a farm-hand’s family of five amounted, in the 1930’s to an average of 25 fillérs a day. 

This was the sum from which they had to buy food, fuel, light and clothing, and cover 
their cultural and religious requirements, as well as their travelling expenses. 

This was their past and their present. The age of settled conditions, the age of peace. 
They did not complain. Only the children cried, kicking at the locked bread-box.” 

And let us bear in mind that the children of the farm-hands joined the ranks of the 
breadwinners almost as soon as they could walk. In his Vibarsarok (“Stormy Corner,” 
1936) about the land and the people of the lower Tisza-district Géza Féja gives facts 
like these: 

“The narrow court-yard of the farmhands bears the stamp of an oppressed spirit. Con- 
sciously and intentionally a social stratum is being created which does not develop, so its 
requirements do not increase even over centuries. But even the parents themselves kill 
their children’s love for play. At the age of six most of them have to go to work. The fac- 
tories employ more and more young workers. The workshops and store-rooms are peopled 
by 12—16-year old children. But the children of those who live by the sweat of their brow 
begin to work even at an earlier age. What else can the parents do but to fill the hungry 
mouths of the children with food earned from others, the sooner the better, so that the 


t 


on the estates of several thousands of acres were toiling amidst conditions far worse even 
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Aileen may at least earn the price of their clothes. The first stage of work is guarding the 
animals, There are some who watch hens, others geese, pigs, sheep, cows. Near Oroshaza, 
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on the farmsteads round Monor an eleven-year-old child tending animals gets yearly 100 — H 


kilos of wheat, a piglet, a set of winter-clothing, three sets of underwear, a pair of boots. 
Where poverty is worse, the child-workers are of course paid much less. The children at 
the R4kéczi-settlement of Orosh4za are sent to work at the age of six, and the parents are 
happy if the child gets food and 2 to 4 pengds a month. And they can count themselves lucky 


if they are given the job of watching the animals, for otherwise, they must labour on the © | 


estate, and there they must work hard or else they get punished by the farm-overseer. 
... The Tisza region is still “leading” in infant mortality. (As a matter of fact, we are 
ahead of almost all the countries in Europe in this field.) In the County of Békés, of 100 


liveborn infants 17.8, in Csandd 17.6, in Csongréd 18.2 die.” o 
The writings of Lajos Kassdk, Ferenc Mora, Zsigmond Méricz, Gyula Illyés, Géza 
Féja are staggering testimonies. It is from such depths that the Hungarian people had to 


fight their way up, fifteen years ago. 


Imre F. Jods 


RATH VEGH— COLLECTOR OF FOLLIES 


An educative and still entertaining writer has 
taken eternal leave of the follies and failings of 
man. With the death of Istvan R4éth-Végh the 
mosaic of Hungarian literature has lost some of 
its colour, for in his special field—writing about 
the oddities that spice universal cultural history 
—he had few rivals. He was nearly ninety years 
old when death interrupted the writing of his 
new work “The Comedy of Books”, an excerpt 
from which follows below, on which he was labour- 
ing with untiring assiduity, for life is so short, 
and so long the list of the follies he still wanted 
to glean. 

Rath-Végh’s activity was on the borderline 
of science and fiction—a kind of no man’s land, 
so little wonder that now and then arrows were 
pointed at him from both sides. Hundreds of 
thousands of readers had genuine appreciation for 
his interesting and informative books, and good 
educationalists saw a true ally in him and referred 
to his works as models, 

In his younger days, Rath-Végh was a judge 
—that is probably why he never stopped searching 
for truth and justice—and as a judge sitting in 
juvenile court he had ample opportunity to learn 


about the boundless wickedness of the grown- 
up world. Possessed of such passions and experi- 
ences in combination with the extensive knowledge 
of a polymath, he might have become a successful 
writer of mystery stories as did so many eminent 
British scholars. Under Hungarian conditions, 
however, this born student of crime and morality 
dedicated himself to a more instructive style and 
produced a series of excellent works in the field 
of cultural history. : 
Istvan Rath-Végh created a unique world: a 
garden of follies which was not confined by the 
limits of time and space, transcended continents, 
travelled back into the past and ahead into the 
future mapped out by utopias. Strange breeds of 
people swarm in his garden: soldiers akin to 
Falstaff who like a stiff drink and a bold lie, 
alchemists who search for a magic El Dorado in 
test-tubes, princely idols, and priests of the in- 
quisition, snobbish gentlemen with quaint ec- 
centricities, the petty kings of Lilliputian coun- 
tries who imitate Alexander the Great, unfor- 
tunate witches burnt at the stake, and women 
in love who are more dangerous than any witch. 
As did once Barnum in the ring of his world- 


hat is ee 
aim of holding a mirror before us and 
“Are you different?” For in the final 


1 of Dante’s hell, and in his works on cultur- 
history, numbering about a score, the prin- 


e: he subjected stupidity, bigotry, and the 
“entire junk-pile of superstitions to the judge- 
ment of a smile. The smile won by his books — 
_ made them bestsellers, and the same smile ex- 
_ tinguished the follies, eccentricities and obses- 
_ sions of his figures that might be found in the 
hearts of his readers. The gift of winning this 
_ judgement of a smile was his greatest asset, for 


The Book-lover’s Will 


OR OF FOLLIES ~ 
it enabled him to teach without. appearing die 


punishment for the guilty was the reader’s © 


—, od 
? 


dactic. 

We know that he must have read tens of 
thousands of books in order to collect this me- 
nagerie. In this endless pilgrimage through his- 
tory and literature he himself was cleansed of 
vanity—the arch-crime of most of his characters. 
For—and this is the greatest praise we can say 
in tribute to him—he was a writer whose liter- 
ary efforts sought to do away with his own ac- 


~ tuality. May the fate of his books be fulfilled 


and they become a museum of extinct follies 
and eccentricities in which the readers of the fu- 
ture can no longer recognize their own obses- 
sions. 

Imre SurANyI 


EXCERPT FROM 


THEY WEREIN LOVE WITH BOOKS 
by ISTVAN RATH-VEGH 


= The book-lover can be distinguished from the book-maniac when it comes to reading. He appreciates 


he Ee AN eee 


he rarity of a book, but his eyes are attracted mainly by its contents. 

The genuine book-maniac, as we shall see, hardly opens his books. In his case acquisition is the 
main thing, the passion of collecting, of satisfying an unquenchable greed. He is indifferent to what 
he is collecting. He might pursue with the same abandon buttons or the rope by which executed men 
and women were hanged, as did Sir Thomas Tyrwhitte, the rich English gleaner of executioners’ 

- paraphernalia, whose nerves must have been as strong as the ropes he collected. 
___ A little bit of eccentricity is not enough to transform the book-lover into a book-maniac. Such a 
little thing hardly deserves special comment in England, the homeland of whim. 


In 1733 a Mr. J. Underwood died in Withleson. His will reads as follows: 


yi 1. As soon as my body has been lowered to the grave, a white marble tablet should be placed on it 


with the inscription: 


NON OMNIS MORIAR 
J. UNDERWOOD 
1733 


2. Thereupon the following six gentlemen (the names are listed) should sing loudly, joyously and 
merrily the last four lines of the 2oth Ode of the Second Book of Horace: 


Absint inani funere naeniae 
Luctusque turpes et querimoniae. 
Composce clamorem, ac sepulchri 
Mitte supervacuos honores. 
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(Let inane funeral dirges, the ugly laments and complaints be missing from my funeral. Sup- 
press your clamours and omit vacuous tributes at my grave.) 

3. May the bells not toll at my funeral. None of my friends and relatives should follow my coffin 
excepting the six gentlemen named. 

_ + My coffin should be painted green. This was always my favourite colour. 

~ 5, Lay me in the coffin in my every-day clothes. Under my head let Sanadon’s Horace be placed, 
at my feet Bentley’s Milton; in my right hand place my little Greek Bible, in my left my small- 
size edition of Horace, and under my back Bentley’s Horace. 

6. After my funeral my sister should serve a feast to the six gentlemen and pay them each 12 guin- 
eas for the trouble they undertook. 

7. After the feast the same friends should sing the 31** Ode of the First Book of Horace, and when 
this is concluded let them make merry with wine and no longer think of 


Re 


Underwood. 


The Horace-loving Mr. Underwood was not the only bibliophile who hoped to be buried with his 
favourite books. Coelius Calcagninus, a humanist from Ferrara, who had visited Hungary prior to the 
disastrous Battle of Mohdcs, left his library to his native town, stipulating that he should be buried 
in the library room. This was done,-and over the door the following inscription indicates this book- 
lover’s resting place: Index Tumuli Coelii Calcagnini, qui ibidem sepelire voluit, ubi semper vixit. (Here is 
C. C.’s tomb who wished to be buried where he always lived.) 


The Book-maniac 


The real, Simon Pure, thoroughbred book-maniac is not interested in what his books are about. 
He goes for rarity, oddity and sometimes for sheer quantity. 

To forestall the glory of foreign maniacs, let me begin with a Hungarian character. 

One of our antiquarians dealing in scientific books said of a newly-rich master-builder, called Ja- 
mintzky, that he collected books with fervour, but did not read them at all. He did not dare to take 
his loot home because he was afraid of his wife. His house had a huge padlocked cellar-like place 
under the stairs, which had a small window looking out on the staircase. It was through this opening 
that he threw in the books he had purchased, wrapped up as he brought them home. He never even 
touched them afterwards. When the man died, it was almost impossible to get into this peculiar 
“library-toom,” as the door was barricaded by the parcels of books thrown in through the opening. 
When the heirs finally made their entry, it turned out that the tied-up bundles contained Hungarian 
books from the 16th and 17th centuries and priceless first editions. 

The reader who is unfamiliar with the symptoms of bibliomania will perhaps shake his head and 
suspect exaggeration. Not a bit of it! The obsession of the old Hungarian master-builder will seem 
like a mere nothing if we compare it to the practices of the most notorious English book-maniac. 

Richard Heber (1773—1833) was a wealthy English gentleman. He soon threw himself into book- 
collecting, which gradually became an all-consuming passion with him. He broke with all his social 
contacts and was to be seen only in libraries, book-shops and auction halls. When he found out that 
some rare book was up for sale, he called for his carriage and would drive as much as four-hundred 
miles to get there first. Genuine maniac that he was, he would not be satisfied with just one copy 
of the rare books. He bought the second and even the third copy, merely to prevent other collectors 
from grabbing them. 

All the time, he had agents outside of England in all the major European book centres, snooping 
around after valuable books. It was impossible to find out just how many volumes there were in his 
entire collection, which was variously estimated at 150,000 and 500,000 volumes. 
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_ __ This may sound odd. Why could the volumes not be counted? In this particular case they 
___wete really impossible to count because Mr. Heber had piled up the mass of his books in eight differ- 
_ ent places. One country house and two London mansions were full of books from the cellar to the 
Ke attic. When these became too small for his stock, he rented a house in Oxford, which he also cram- 
___ med full with his acquisitions. His foreign purchases he did not even have sent home, but rented houses 
for storing them in Paris, Antwerp, Brussels and Geneva. 

This fact gives him away. He may have occasionally read his books at home, but his houses abroad 
were certainly only ctypts and coffins for books. A book once taken to any one of them was buried. 
Its owner never even gave it a thought afterwards. His raging passion for acquisition quieted down as 
soon as he could call the desired book his own. 

Mr. Heber was not even interested in what was to become of his books. His will makes absolutely 
_ no provision for them. His heirs had to explore much of the continent before they could find the scat- 
~~ tered collection. 

p We hardly need say that the books were finally auctioned off. The catalogue of the auction filled 
2,000 pages and the auction itself lasted for 202 days. The proceeds amounted to 56,775 pounds, 
which was a lot of money then, but was certainly less than the sum squandered on collecting them. 

Toward the end of his life Richard Heber came into an odd contact with another man obsessed 
with books. 

When the 600,000 volumes of the Boulard Library were auctioned in Paris, Heber purchased the 
entire historical and travel material of the collection. 

Who was this Antoine Marie Henri Boulard, who managed to acquire the biggest private library 
o in Paris? He was a member of the bourgeoisie, a notary public, a landlord, and an eminent scholar 
: who wrote a number of learned works himself. When the passion for collecting got the better of him, 
he, too, succumbed entirely, just like his British colleague. Naturally, there was not enough room for 
all his books at his residence. So he came upon the bright idea that when a tenant of his moved, he did 
not rent the flat again, but furnished it as a library. Finally he gave notice to every one of his tenants, 
and thus the whole house was transformed into a library. He still did not have enough room, so. he 
rented another house. Then a third one. After that a fourth. At last he added a fifth one. According to 
the legend—for after his death a whole myth arose around his personality—he packed a total of eight 
houses with books, but even if we stick to five, the number is high enough. 

The placing of the books was carried out with ingenious simplicity. He piled the volumes of differ- 
ent sizes and formats atop each other, like so many bricks, and built pillars, stakes and bastions of 
books. These structures criss-crossed the rooms like rows of houses and streets; it was possible to walk 
among them like between the woodstacks of a timber-yard. 

For classification and cataloguing Boulard had no time left, for he spent all free hours near the 
Seine embankment hunting for books. He usually came home with two or three dozen. He had a coat 
especially made for these purchases with immense pockets that would hold even the large quartos. 

Widely known is the attitude of wives to the fever of book-acquisition. M™° Boulard, too, tried 
her best to cool her husband’s ardour. She wheedled a promise out of him that he would leave the 
Seine embankment alone for a while. The poor man kept his word, but began to crumble like a book 
partly eaten by worms. His wife had to release him from his promise, whereat he recovered and be- 
came his old self again. 

He died a beautiful death like a soldier on the battleground. One day he loaded himself so heavily 
with ancient folios that the hansom cabs would not give him a ride for love or money. He dragged him- 
self home on foot, almost collapsing from the sweet burden, and soaking wet. He caught a cold, 
contracted pneumonia, and when Death came to Father Boulard’s name in his own catalogue, the 
Great Reaper checked it and crossed it out from the list of the living. 
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«“STYLE-BREAKING”’ IN THE THEATRE 


A lively controversy on the question of style has for some time been going on in Hung- 
arian artistic circles. Besides discussing the broader issues of artistic style in general. this 
controversy is especially centred on the theatre, stirring up quite a storm in the world of 
critics, play-wrights and stagemanagers. Printed below, in abridged form, is a contribution 
to this debate—an article written by Mr. Jézsef Czimer, literary adviser of the Gaiety 
Theatre Vigszinh4z Budapest, which originally appeared in the February 1960 issue of 
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‘*Kortdrs’’ (Contemporary), a Hungarian literary magazine. 


The Narrator and other “tricks” 


Not so long ago, a violent and almost 
concerted offensive was conducted, in the 
columns of: theatre critics and indeed 
throughout the broader Press, against what 
is generally termed “formabontds”, a new> 
fangled Hungarian word signifying, liter- 
ally, the “breaking up of style”, that is to 
say, the dissolution of conventional theatri- 
cal forms. To this day, one can find such 
sweeping attacks cropping up in sundry re- 
views of plays. But whether you come across 
articles of the recent past, or criticisms 
appearing in today’s morning paper, they 
will not give you any clear idea of what 
those who attack that ominous “breaking 
up of theatrical style” mean by it. 

Fot instance, in a recently published mil- 
itant article attacking “style-breaking,” 
one of our most assiduous critics—who by 


the way, is the literary adviser of a Budapest - 


theatre—expresses his disapproval of the 
tendency in several plays to employ the de- 
vice of the narrator, (He wrote this, inci- 


dentally, at a time when his theatre was 
scoring its greatest success with a narrator- 
equipped Soviet “style-breaker.”) 

Another article takes “style-breaking” as 
meaning the rejection by “modernists” of 
conventional “true-to-life” décor and its re- 
placement by unimaginative symbols, or 
the total rejection of all scenery. 

Reviewing the premitre of a Hungarian 
play, one of the critics of our leading nation- 
al newspapers vehemently censures the 
stage-manager for mobilizing the whole 
range of mechanical paraphernalia. He also 
rebukes other young stage-managers for re- 
sorting to such devices as projecting scen- 
ery, the use of carriages, spotlight and so 
on, which, as he writes, he will “put up 
with” occasionally, in some good play, but 
even then reluctantly. 

The disappearance of the barrier separat- 
ing the audience from the stage, the ac- 
tors’ leaving the self-contained world of 
their parts and directly appealing to the au- 
dience—a proceeding by which they alle- 
gedly “expose” the make-believe world of 


the theatre and “degrade” their art into 
mere play—is regarded as blasphemous 
» “style-breaking” by another critic. In ad- 
dition, there are the critics for whom “style- 
| _ breaking” does not actually mean the break- 
_ ing up of theatrical forms of expression, 
but the total rejection of the division of a 
_ drama into closed scenes and acts. 

For a better understanding of this ap- 
proach, let me attempt to list the reasons on 


# Thus it seems that “style-breaking” is: 
_ (a) an indulgence in formalism, an end in 
itself, the predominance of the stage-mana- 
ger’s whims over the playwright’s inten- 
_ tions; (b) an ephemeral vogue created under 
the influence of the motion picture and other 
_ technical elements that are alien to the 
© theatre; (c) on the contrary, a rehash of the 
ae old, outmoded Weimar experiment; (d) a 
_ symptom of putrescent imperialist culture; 
(e) the producers’ inability to compete with 
their predecessors combined with a desire 
to attract attention by inventing something 
new; (f) for several thousand years master- 
_ pieces have been created without all that 
— fuss, so what are all these tricks for?; 
(g) style—that is to say, form—is not a mat- 
ter for the artist, or the writer, to decide 
anyway; rather, form is determined by con- 
tent; so stop giving us Shakespeare produc- 
tions in goodness knows what modern sty- 
les, and stop writing everyday stories in 
jumbled-up sequences. 
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Breaking Up Which Style? 


When a controversy arises between per- 
sons all of whom hold progressive views, 
the crucial point is to decide which of the 
two schools of thought is really progressive 
and which conservative. In the present 
case, that of theatrical style—it has to be 
decided whether the claims of the theatres are 
the progressive, and those of the critics the 
conservative ones, or vice-versa. 


“STYLE-BREAKING” 


oe by! 


For the sake of brevity, let me say right 
at the outset that, to my mind, the very 
term “formabontds,” “breaking up of theat- 
rical style”, makes no sense at all. Is there 
such a thing as a permanent theatrical style 
which is now being broken up, or which 
one is seeking to break up? What sort of 
style is it, anyway? The Greek amphiteatre? 
Shakespeare’s Renaissance stage? Or the 


““peep-show”, complete with curtain and 


settings? And in the drama: Is it Aristotle’s 
taut dramaturgy with its choral pattern? 
Or the loose structure of Shakespeare’s or 
of Lope de Vega’s plays? Or the three dra- 
matic unities of French classics? Each 
theatrical or dramatic style so far has “bro- 
ken up.” Are we to regard naturalism as the 
only style that is indissoluble? No, even the 
critics cannot suggest that we should adhere 
to such an absurd idea. 

What, then, is the meaning of the term 
“breaking up of style?” If there is no such 
thing as an everlasting theatrical style— 
one that endures through the ages—then the 
term “breaking up of style” is meaningless. 
In that case one would have no reason to 
protest if the stage-managers, having grown 
weary of the old style (which has by now 
become useless as a medium of expression), 
begin groping for new ones. 

As to the aesthetic maxim that form is 
determined by content—this is something 
that, in my opinion, most stage-managers 
understand and also apply better than 
many of those who advert to it. In the rela- 
tionship between content and form, content 
is unquestionably the determining factor; 
but its function is not nearly as mechanical 
as some people seem to believe. There are 
certain factors—for instance, the laws gov- 
erning the ‘movement of social forces— 
which influence content and form simulta- 
neously. It is a common experience that a 
classic drama—say, one of Shakespeare’s 
plays—conveys, intellectually, a great deal 
more to a Communist playgoer (who be- 
longs to a society having reached a more ad- 
vanced stage of development, and who pos- 
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sesses a higher degree of consciousness than 
his counterpart living in the Age of Shake- 
speare) than it did to members of Elizabethan 
audiences. Also, the message that a play 
conveys to its audience at some later period, 
ot in a given political or social situation, may 
be totally different from what it was at the 
time of writing or—to put it trivially—in 
some less agitated era of history. In such 
instances, several ideas expressed in the 
drama or sometimes even its fundamental 
message will change; and this, in our view, 
is tantamount to the content of the drama 
as a whole having changed. That is some- 
thing to be remembered by the staff of a 
theatre which aims to be an_ ideological 
theatre, one which looks upon stagecraft 
not as an end in itself but which assigns to 
it a social function. If certain conditions in- 
fluence the content of the drama or of the 
theatre, the content thus changed may easily 
conflict with the old form; consequently, a 
new form will have to be found. Not to 
mention the new content that is now in the 
process of being created—and that may in- 
evitably clash with the old form. 


Walter and Beckmesser 


Old habitués of the theatre like to put the 
following question to budding authors or 
critics: Who is the hero of the world-fa- 
mous tragedy in which a prince, whose 
royal father was murdered, pursues his stud- 
ies abroad, while the throne is usurped by 
the murderer, who has married the wid- 
owed queen; and the ptince returns, 
staking a bloody vengeance to which both 
usurper and the prince’s mother fall vic- 
tim? Halfway through the sentence the 
novice will begin to smirk complacently and 
give the cock-sure answer, “Hamlet.” After 
which he will be dumbfounded on being 
told that the young man the questioner has 
in mind is Orestes. Is it a matter for jok- 
ing only that the plot is the same in both 
cases? Numerous aesthetes will tell you 
that it is not. 
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Or take the countless indisputably identi- 
cal mythological themes. The reason why 


Giraudoux gave his Amphytrion the title 
“Amphytrion 38” is that, so far as he knew, — 


his was the thirty-eighth treatment of the 
theme. Now compare his “Amphytrion” 
with Plautus’s and Moliére’s and see wheth- 
er the content has indeed determined the 
form mechanically. If it were as simple as 
that—could Shakespeare have been produced 
with the curtain rung up? And which would 
be a “breaking up of theatrical style:” to 
produce Shakespeare with curtain rung up? 
or to “decapitate” him with a “peep-show” 
curtain? 


We have recently staged at the Gaiety — 


Theatre an adaptation from “War and 
Peace.” The production has been favour- 
ably received by the audiences as well 
as by most critics. A few critics, however, 
suggested that a dramatisation in the con- 
ventional way (closed scenes on a closed 
stage, etc.) should not have been impos- 
sible to execute, without any change in con- 
tent. In our production we have adopted the 
Piscatorian conception—natrator, some sty- 
lization here and there, symbols, and no 
wings (one critic has observed, nevertheless, 
that the “wings are drab”.) Another de- 
lighted critic wrote that this dramatization 
is just what Okhlopkov has always been 
striving to make a stage version of “War 
and Peace” like. I could not help smiling 
at this, for Okhlopkov has recorded his idea 
of staging Tolstoy’s masterpiece, and it is 
quite a different one. He has in mind a pe- 
culiar circular stage on which it would be 
possible to perform interior as well as mass 
scenes. In our version there is no circular 
stage and there are no mass scenes. Thus it 
can be seen that the same content permits 
of at least three different treatments of style. 
Therefore, the content, which in its rela- 
tion to the form is the primary, the decisive, 
factor, does not determine the form in a 
mechanical way. If it did, how could Beck- 
messer give such an interpretation of Wal- 
ter’s song as he actually does? 


The Artist’s Personality and His Work 


}-* Now what factors help to mould the 
me form of a work of art. 

Ss Let us take them one by one. Obviously, 
_ the artist’s personality is one of the in- 
fluences shaping theatrical style. 

_ Art is the most individual of all creative 
activities. Other activities, too, I know, 
have the individual element in them, but 


~ clude’ from them whether their maker has 
done his job well or bungled it. In contrast, 
the product of artistic activity is always 
stamped with the artist’s personality. If 
and when it is not, one mostly has to do 
with an echo, an imitator of creative ge- 
nius... What can a theory which excludes 
y. the creative individual from the process of 
shaping the style make of recalcitrants like, 
say, Lope de Vega? Time and again he was 
called to account for the unities of time and 
place—conventional rules of the French 
drama of the period. Even Cervantes re- 
buked him for not following the examples of 
the ancients, and warned him that “there 
can be no greater nonsense than when a per- 
son appears as a baby in the first act and 
turns up as a bearded man in the second.” 
Or when the first act of a play is laid in 
Europe, the second in Asia, and the third 
in Africa. Fixing on him the same charge, 
almost word for word, for the same “offen- 
ces,” Boileau referred to Lope de Vega as 
the rimeur d’au-dela des Pyrénées (the rhymester 
from beyond the Pyrenees), One can imag- 
ine the biting scorn of this enfant terrible 
of unbridled and inexhaustible imagina- 
tion as he replied to these charges. Of his 
creative method he wrote that “when get- 
ting to work on a play I put all rules under 
lock and key. To keep Terence and Plau- 
tus from interfering, I bid that they be taken 
out of my room.” 

When preparing for a “style-breaking” 


non-naturalistic experiment some time ago, 
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the excellent French actor-producer-man- 
ager Jean-Louis Barrault quoted Lope de 
Vega for Anouilh in connexion with the 
same problem: “The theatre requires three 
things: two boards, two trestles, and a 
great passion.” Had Lope de Vega (or 
Shakespeare, for that matter) been forced 
into some conventional or academic form, 


the world would probably never have known 


‘the name of either of these giants, Of course, 


it is sheer folly to make such a supposition, 
for they would never have given in anyway. 


Stanislavsky’s Vision 


What all this means in terms of theatric- 
al style, I shall try to illustrate by the 
examples of Okhlopkov and Stanislavsky. 
Stanislavsky owes his immortality, not to 
the style of the Moscow Arts Theatre, but 
to his dramatic theory and his activity in 
rearing young histrionic talent. It is true, of 
course, that the Arts Theatre and its pro- 
ductions lay claim to great importance in 
theatrical history—productions of the high- 
est standard in what was the most advanced 
theatrical style of the time were given on the 
“box” stage, with “true-to-life” décor and 
closed ceiling-high settings. Today, Okhlop- 
kov, Meyerhold’s eminent disciple, has adop- 
ted quite a different kind of stage for the 
modern theatre—the “round stage without 
décor,” set up in the centre of a circular 
auditorium. Indeed, a variety of round sta- 
ges are in use throughout the world. I do 
not here propose to discuss the prospects 
of the round stage but prefer to examine the 
question: Is there any contradiction, in mat- 
ters of dramatic-aesthetic principles, be- 
tween the realist—and, at the end of his 
life, Socialist—Stanislavsky and the Com- 
munist Okhlopkoy? 

Toporkoy tells us that, at a rehearsal of 
“Tartuffe,” Stanislavsky, while emphati- 
cally insisting on the necessity for the actor 
to become pervaded by theatrical truth, said, 
“T dream of a theatre in which the actor may 
never know which of the four walls of the 
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stage is going to open before the audience.” 
He had in mind that when the actor is 
conscious of being surrounded by a watch- 
ful audience on every side, he will have no 
opportunity, in any situation, to engage in 
make-believe or pretending on the stage. 
In a way, it may be said that what Okhlop- 
koy and the advocates of the round stage 
are doing is, actually, to act in accordance 
with principles conceived by Stanislavsky, 
translating into fact what must have 
seemed co their predecessor a dream. Why? 
Stanislavsky and Okhlopkov are not con- 
temporaries. Thus, the next factor that 
comes into play as a force fashioning theatri- 
cal style is—the epoch. That, however, is 
too broad a category; let us therefore try to 
break it down into its component parts. 
Take technique first. 


The Naturalist Experiment 


I do not wish to expatiate on this sub- 
ject. Up-to-date technique has been part 
of the European theatre from the very out- 
set. The ancient Greeks, too, called in the 
aid of various mechanical devices for their 
performances. As early as Aeschylus, the 
gods made their appearance with the aid of 
hoisting-engines; and later on, especially 
with Euripides, machinery acquired a down- 
right dramaturgic significance (deus ex ma- 
china). Even sliding stages are known to have 
been used by the Greeks for interior sce- 
nes; they would be trundled on to the stage 
in much the same way as the trucks are oper- 
ated in the present-day theatre. We need 
not trace the evolution of stage techniques— 
which always influenced theatrical styles— 
all the way through Aleotti, Brandt and 
Miihldorfer. I only wish to make it clear 
that the very theatre, which certain critics 
are so anxious to protect from “style-break- 
ing” attempts, owes its very existence to 
modern techniques. For it was the invention 
of electric lighting that made it possible for 
the first time to set up true-to-life sceneries 
on the stage. As a result, the theatre was in- 
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duced to present on the stage a piece of 
“real life,” deluding the spectator, as it 


were, into the belief that the action he 


watches on the stage is not play-acting but 
reality. This has meant the breaking of the 
convention, ever present between actor and 
spectator throughout the more than 2,000- 
year-old history of the Theatre; namely, 
that “you and I, we know that this is mere 
play, but as it is Life that we are acting, 
we shall take it seriously, and as it is Art, 
we shall respect it.” That is what the natu- 
ralist “style-breaking” experiment put an 
end to at the time Stanislavsky and his 
associates were active. The theatrical forms 
he worked with were probably one of the 
factors influencing Stanislavsky’s outlook. 


“Unheeding Technology” 


There were in every age some people— 
great minds among them—who criticized, 
censured and jeered at the pioneers of the 
theatre and at leading playwrights for their 
use of machinery and technical devices. 
Aristophanes never ceased to decry and rid- 
icule Euripides on account of the latter’s 
reliance on engines, hoisting contrivances 
and carriages, and sliding stages. But in 
these matters the ultimate decision rests 
not with the voice of authority but with 
the requirements of progress, and Aris- 
tophanes’ acid criticism proved no mote ca- 
pable of impeding the ascendance of Euri- 
pides’ theatrical style than did Cervantes’ 
or Boileau’s severe judgement stop the 
triumph of Lope de Vega’s drama. It is 
sheer naiveté to expect the present-day 
theatre to do what the theatres of other ages 
never did, namely to abandon the use of 
modern technical aids. 

I do not believe, I must confess, that hand- 
icraft techniques can contribute towards 
producing performances of a higher level... 
Fortunately for us all, modern technology 
does not bother about the opinion of this or 
that critic, but enters the theatre and offers 
its services to—nay, forces them upon—the 
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date. We, theatre people, often grumble 
about the technical inadequacy of our thea- 
tres. After all, technology—and this has 
been a natural process over the centuries— 


influences even the dramaturgy of the plays. 


__ To be able to produce modern plays, you 


simply must have modern technical aids. 


The development of theatrical technology 


does not result from the influence of the 
motion picture, the radio, or television. No, 
both the motion picture and television are 
products of the same technological prog- 
ress—a progress which has had no reason 
whatever to shun the theatre... 


Oracles, Ghosts and Alter Egos 


And here I come to the next factor— 
namely dramatic style—which, at any given 
time, exerts an influence on theatrical style. 
Theatrical style and dramatic style are not, 
of course, identical notions. If they were, 
it would be impossible to present Shake- 
speare in varying theatrical styles in each 
succeeding age. Yet the relationship be- 
tween them is a very close one, particularly 
in the case of the latest dramatic and the 
latest theatrical styles of a given era. 

Every drama expert is well acquainted 
with the process of transformation which 
has taken place in dramatic style through 
the ages. These changes have been the result 
of the combined action of several factors, 
but they have been due in no small measure 
to the changing world outlook in the minds, 
either of audiences or playwrights, or of 
both. The activization of the chorus in Eu- 
ripides, as well as his “mechanization” of 
the gods, was the result of an ideological 
development, and not merely a formal fact. 
Or take a modern example. Arthur Miller’s 
“most American” play, “The Death of a 
Salesman,” is having a highly successful run 
at the National Theatre of Budapest. 
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a theatre. One can only wish the Hungarian 
| theatre were in a position to enlist these sery- 
ae ices to the full; alas, the technical equip- 


ment of our theatres is far from up-to- 
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In this non-naturalistic “style-breaking” 
drama, memories of the salesman—nay, 
even other, momentary products of his 
mind, visions, imaginary figures—come 
trooping in, with a matter-of-fact ease, right 
in the middle of the action that passes on the 
stage. Thus we witness the appearance— 
first as a memory, then as an apparition— 
of the salesman’s brother, Ben, who re- 


_ presents the other type of American busi- 


nessman, the ruthless go-getter, the cruel, 
cynical, uninhibited entrepreneur—the type 
of businessman which is Willy’s ideal, but 
like which he can never become, for he still 
believes—or at least wants to believe—that 
honesty, diligence and competence prevail 
in business. This Ben, the counterpole of 
Willy’s soul, the image of his mental strug- 
gle, appears with increasing frequency until, 
as a decisive jolt towards making up Willy’s 
mind, he bursts into the latter’s present. 
What kinds of media would be used in 
times past to solve a similar dramatic task? 
In the Greek drama this would appear as an 
act of the gods, an oracle (“Antigone,” 
“Oedipus,” “Iphigenia”). With Eliza- 
bethan audiences, the rulings of Grecian 
gods carried no ideological weight. There- 
fore, when Shakespeare wants to show us 
the “alter ego” with which his hero is 
struggling mentally, he, too, resorts to su- 
praterrestrial—if not mythological—oracles, 
as in the case of the witches in “ Macbeth.” 
But he prefers to make them appear as 
ghosts, which either encourage the hero in 
his struggle (as Hamlet is encouraged by his 
father’s ghost), or weaken him {as Richard III 
is weekened by the ghosts of his victims). 
Miller’s audiences believe neither in Greek 
mythology, nor in witches, nor in ghosts. 
He has, therefore, broken up the conyen- 
tional theatrical style by personifying his 
hero’s mental struggle, in the middle of a 
realistic scene. The procedure that Miller 
has resorted to is a corollary of the world 
outlook of our period, and not, as some 
might believe, an arbitrary action on his 
part. The less so since long before “The 
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Death of a Salesman” was written, Tennes- 
see Williams had employed the same ex- 
pedient inter alia in his one-act play, “Long 
Good-bye”, which is likewise now being 
played in Budapest. This device is the re- 
sult of a process of evolution, since it has a 
definite significance, not merely formal but 
also profoundly dramaturgical, in the play. 
For Willy Loman’s tragic fate these me- 
mories supply not only antecedents but also 
dramatic motives. Would this tragedy ap- 
_ pear as justified and as staggering as it is, if 
the scenes of the hero’s past were related by 
someone, or if they were omitted altoge- 
ther? 


Communist “ Style-breaking” 


Or take another dramaturgic element— 
the monologue. The monologue is one of 
the most effective devices of Shakespea- 
rean dramaturgy for the revelation of the 
hero’s mind. Naturalistic drama has rejec- 
ted this device as not being true to life. It 
has not spared even the asides, Yet the dra- 
ma, even when it portrays the social struggle 
in its broadest perspective, is in fact a 
struggle of individual characters, a portrayal 
of human types—it is always character- 
drawing. If it were to give this up, it would 
relinquish its raison d’étre. 

To portray man’s inner struggle in all its 
complexity and tragedy; to make the invi- 
sible perceptible—that, too, is an essential 
dramatic requirement. Ehrenburg’s warn- 
ing that culture is no annuity, that it has to 
be re-created by every generation—applies 
to drama and stagecraft as well. Searching 
for media to serve this purpose is not a 
symptom of decadence but a natural conse- 
quence of progress. And if we have no 
monologues and asides, then the dramatist 
will try to find other, more modern, devi- 
ces, such as the said projection of the pro- 
ducts of the mind. Or, in Tennessee Wil- 
liam’s best known play, ‘A Streetcar Na- 
med Desire”, the startling representation of 
elongated shadows and jungle-noises to il- 
lustrate the fulfilment of Blanche’s tra- 
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gedy—her mental derangement. And that 
this “breaking up” of dramatic construc- 
tion is not the exclusive property of mori- 
bund, pessimistic, bourgeois drama is prov- 
ed by the Soviet play “An Optimistic 
Tragedy”, which, presented in Budapest 
after the nightmare of the counter-revolu- 
tion, helped Hungarian Communists to re- 
gain confidence in themselves and faith in 
their cause... It is not necessary, I believe, 
to waste words in support of the argument 
that conservative theatrical styles are tho- 
roughly inadequate to the task of conveying 
such a modern, and not in the least unrea- 
listic or abstract, dramatic technique. Thus, 
theatrical style is always influenced, through 
the dramatic style, by the age. 

Et nunc ad fortissimum... and now I have 
come to the main point—the essence, per- 
haps—of my contention. 


The Voice of the Public 


Every theatre aims at some sort of res- 
ponse from its audiences. A theatre without 
an audience is an absurdity. Of course, 
the theatre is not “always a moral institu- 
tion” to everyone as it was to Schiller. But 
to us, in our type of society, it is even more 
than that—it is an institution that supports 
the people in working for a happier future, 
in their effort to build up Socialism. It 
does so above all by educating the audiences 
for Socialism, but also in other ways. Our 
principal concern is to find the most effec- 
tive means of conveying our message to the 
audience. We theatre people never speak 
of “style-breaking.” What we are concerned 
about is the stimulating quality of our pro- 
duction. We do not “break up styles” —we 
search for the style which would provide 
us with the most effective medium of ex- 
pression. For us—as indeed anywhere, at 
any time—the public is one of the chief 
agencies in fashioning a modern theatrical 
style. This is a fact that some critics seem 
to ignore completely, thus losing sight of the 
mission of the theatre, a mission which 


| could not be fulfilled without the approval 
of the audience. 
a This is not the first time that critics find 
| themselves at loggerheads with the public. 
im do not mean to say that in their disagree- 
| ment the public has always been in the 
_ tight—nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
_ on matters of content, of principle, truth 
| has in most instances been on the side of 
_ criticism (progressive-minded criticism, of 
_ course), depending, among others, on what 
_ class, what social segment it was whose 
a representatives filled the auditorium. But 
'§ ' whenever disagreement between critics and 
y audiences concerned questions of form, the 
latter were invariably right! It was not in- 
__ cidental that, censured and badgered on 
account of his dramatic style, Lope de Vega 
appealed to his audiences, and they cleared 
| him of the charges of his critics and acknow- 
- ledged his place among the immortals. 


“ 


Effects—Dramatic and Theatrical 


Anyone dealing with stage aesthetics— 
and every artist working in a theatre—must 
be aware of the difference between dramatic 
and theatrical effect. In the theatre, every 
form, means or method designed to help 
convey the message of the drama to the 
spectator’s mind produces dramatic effect. 
Any form—or mere whim—which, effective 
though it may be on the stage, does not help 
convey the dramatic message, must remain 
only stage-effect and as such has no place 
in the production. Let me give an example. 
I have seen a performance of “Le Bourgeois 
gentilhomme”, one of the great scenes in 
which is the dinner that M. Jourdain, a 
bourgeois fawning on the aristocracy, gives 
in honour of a count and a countess. In this 
production, the dinner went on in true Mo- 
ligresque gaiety, and the audience was rock- 
ing with laughter. Nevertheless, what called 
forth such hilarity had nothing to do with 
Moliére’s spirit. And it was not even the 
low-comedy effects that seemed to me so 
distressing. For what happened here was 
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that at this most distinguished dinner the 
actor who impersonated M. Jourdain pro- 
duced knife, fork and spoon from his pocket, 
thrust his hand into the Countess’ plate, 
and so forth. Yet one would suppose that 
M. Jourdain, ever so anxious to appear a 
gentleman and even hiring, to this end, the 
services of a fencing-master, a linguist- 
philosopher and a dancing-master, would go 
out of his way, on this occasion, to comport 
himself in a terribly refined way, trying to 
use knife and fork even for drinking water. 
This scene is supposed to make fun of M. 
Jourdain’s snobbery, and not of his boorish 
manners. 

Or, to sweep before my own door, I will 
mention one example from the record of my 
theatre. In our production of de Filippo’s 
“My family” the “modern” décor is rather 
American—gaudy, asymmetrical, ingeniously 
fantastic walls. It was given a big hand every 
night. Yet the theme of the play is how the 
American Way of Life intrudes, through 
the agency of the young, into the home of a 
decent, hidebound middle-class Italian. 
Well, American Way of Life did not have 
to intrude into this home—it was right there 
from the outset. 

All this goes to show that the theatri- 
cal style is sound only when it seeks to serve 
the dramatic message. When this striving 
is opposed in principle, formalism appears 
on the stage. 


On the Same Train 


I am fully aware of the necessity to pro- 
tect the theatre from the influence of snobs 
and dilettantes. As Schiller put it, “the 
dilettante takes obscurity for profundity, 
lack of restraint for force, turbidity for 
boundlessness, and lack of sense for super- 
intelligence.” We have no use for this kind 
of people. We want to remove the rocks 
that obstruct the path of the rising new 
drama. Conservative criticism is such a rock. 
Whenever we, theatre people, read such 
criticisms we cannot help feeling distressed. 
We and our critics are travelling on the same 
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train, as the saying goes—on the Train to 
Socialism. What is more, we are sitting in 
the same compartment, the one which is 
cartying the theatre towards Socialism—and, 
later on, we hope, towards Communism. 
Yet we see the world from different 
angles. It is as though we were sitting facing 
each other in our compartment and look- 
ing out the window. They, with their backs 
turned towards the engine, always see the 
countryside we have left, while we, facing 
the engine, fix our eyes on the places we are 
heading for. One has to acknowledge that 
“ars una, mille species”—Art is one, but of 
many kinds. No one may be called upon, 
or have the power, to fix styles a priori, 
whether old or new. That is~something 
which—if we understand the mission of the 
theatre correctly—ought not to be pinned 
down with hard and fast rules. The “nar- 
rator” and other “style-breaking” devices 
have come under fire in the Press, and some 
pointed remarks are still being made on this 
subject. For some time, we ignored the dis- 
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pute—and so did the theatre-going pu- 
blic, and went our own way. To soothe en- 
raged or exasperated actors, I have often 
quoted for this benefit Dante’s guarda e¢ 
passal—observe and go on—without bother- 
ing to explain that these words are spoken 
by Virgil to Dante when the latter is wit- 
nessing the torments of the indifferent in 
the third circle of the inferno. And I am now 
breaking our indifferent silence, because I 
see the conservative views or principles crop- 
ping up again and again in some criticisms 
which tend to halt, instead of stimulating, 
further progress... It is not now our bu- 
siness to decide how much of the present- 
day theatrical styles should be retained and 
for how long, or to guess what the styles of 
the future may be like. But an agreement 
must be reached on the fundamental prin- 
ciples without which our writers and artists 
cannot go ahead unimpeded in their seatch 
for the most effective ways of expressing 
their truth, which is, at the same time, the 
truth of our society. 

JOzsEF CzIMER 


ON STAGING SHERIDAN 


Notes from a diary and reminiscences 


End of December, 1959 


We have been discussing Marivaux for 
weeks, Am busy translating one of his 
plays, passing each act on to the theatre as 
soon as done. Seems to be growing on the 
stage manager, who has had 18th century 
memoirs and illustrated books brought 
from the library. And do I detect already a 
faint overtone of la-di-da in the actresses’ 
voices as they order their cups of coffee 
in the green-room? Marivaux is as yet a 
secret of the managet’s office, yet with an 
intuition that is never devoid of a touch of 
telepathy the actors and actresses are already 
beginning to substantiate the marivaudage 
asa table-rapping séance does with the spi- 


rit of a grandfather whom no one has ever 
seen. Looks like the company’s beginning 
to develop the proper frame of mind for 
a Marivaux premitre... 

After such antecedents, being well-ac- 
quainted with the ways of theatrical life, I 
am not in the least surprised to hear the 
theatre-manager declare, on the day of de- 
cision, that for the time being they are 
shelving Marivaux, but are going to produce 
—and “most urgently” at that—Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal” instead. Well, well, 
the reading of all those illustrated books on 
the eighteenth century theatre hasn’t been 
wasted after all. 

As in a flash of revelation, when all 
things acquire a new significance, it suddenly 
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: dawns on everyone that this theatrical com- 
pany and Sheridan were destined for each 


. other and have, indeed, for heaven knows 
| how long been waiting for each other like 


true lovers; for, as in some rare constella- 
| tion, it is in this company that you can find 
_ the perfect Sir Peter and Lady Teazle and 
an ‘Uncle from India such as has never been 
_ seen before, it is this company that boasts 
_ that charming loving couple which Sheri- 
_ dan must have dreamt of in his moments 
_ of deepest emotion, not to speak of those 
_ “dimmer stars who will burst into brilliance 
_- as soon as they are cast for the other parts 
in the play. 
4 This is a rare moment of enlightenment, 
such as is experienced by none but the great 
philosophers and people who cast plays. It 
is only about the lackeys that there is a bit 
of bickering. Now, however, even the smal- 
lest part is in the best of hands. It is one of 
those moments of praestabilita harmonia when 
one can almost hear the music of the spheres 
as at the dawn of Creation... 
Pandemonium usually breaks loose the 


day after. 


Early January, 1960 
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mine styles. 1" 

“But the style... !” 

For the third day in succession the de- 
bate has been raging. The Hungarian ver- 
sion of the play has been finished some time 
go and a copy is just out of the type- 
writer—yet the beginning of rehearsals seems 
a more distant prospect than at any time be- 
fore, Everything is now ready, only we are 
unable so far co agree upon the theatrical 
style. The first night seems to be receding 
steadily into a hazy, uncertain, hopeless 
distance, It is almost as though we have 
been whirled back over the years to a time 
when Sheridan hadn’t yet been born. 

My apartment 1s littered with coffee- 
cups, books and glasses of brandy. The stage- 
designer is studying the settings once used 
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_ at Drury Lane: he walks to and Goon my 


rooms as if it were the slandermongers’ 
drawing-room. He side-steps imaginary 
pieces of furniture and bumps against the 
real ones. All of us are walking up and down 
anyway, as we find it impossible to cogitate 
otherwise. The stage-manager, also running 
round and round, was reading aloud—this 
is part of our concerted search for a style— 
from the memoirs of a London courtesan 
of Sheridan’s time. Every now and then he 
exclaims: 

“You know, we’ll have to make it a mod- 
ern production!” 

There is a consensus of opinion on that. 

He is no longer arguing with us, but 
with his future critics. 

I suggest that we should have someone 
write background music to the play. Ro- 
coco music, of course, with a mildly ironic 
note in it. Modern instrumentation for an 
old style. The future is that of musical 
comedy! 

“Good. And maybe we can get Mihily 
Székely just to step round from the Opera 
House and have a shot at the grand Slander 
Aria, eh?” 

That finishes off the music theme. Once 
again round-and-round the mulberry tree. 
What does the public want? 

“You've got to make the dialogues poin- 
ted so they will go straight to the hearts of 
the audience. Make them see that the story 
is about themselves. For they too are being 
slandered and are slandering others. We 
must be topical!” 

“Audiences don’t like topical allusions— 
they’d believe the play’s been rewritten for 
their use, to educate them.” 

“But audiences don’t like hearing allu- 
sions aimed at people they don’t know. Who 
the hell’s interested in this Miss Prim who 
has allegedly eloped with her dancing- 
master? Of course, if it was Brigitte Bar- 
dot... or if you put in—Ah well, never 
mind.” 

And so it goes on. More suggestions 
are included: 
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The Library of Charles Surface 
Stage design by J. Bozé 


(1) Transfer gossiping scene to a London 
modist’s showroom. That’d give you a 
chance to watch each lady who is being 
slandered dress and undress behind a fold- 
ing-screen—her silhouette, of course. 

(2) Put in an interlude in pantomime 
between each two successive scenes, to il- 
lustrate the spreading of slander. i 

(3) Present Gainsborough’s elegant fig- 
ures in Hogarth’s trivial situations—or the 
other way round, 

(4) What about really having the Slan- 
der Aria sung? 

(5) Plant a few actresses among the au- 
dience and let them engage in gossip during 
the performance: gossiping spreading be- 
yond the footlights, gossip as a Universal 
Phenomenon, 

(6) Keep up a continuous flow of gossip, 
but make it inarticulate so no one can make 
out what the gossip is about. See Ionesco. 


(7) Every spectator should, along with 
his or her cloakroom ticket, be given an 
anonymous letter so written as to put him 
or her in a truly wrought-up state of mind 
with which fully to appreciate the perform- 
ance. 

And so forth. 

After these preliminaries I daresay it was 
to be expected that, when rehearsals were 
started the following day, and when the 
premiére took place six weeks later, the play 
was produced exactly as Sheridan wrote it, 
that there were no modists’ showrooms, and 
music only where required by the author’s 
directions, No actresses were planted among 
the audience, and the hat-check girl slipped 
no anonymous letters into people’s pockets. 

After so much dispute and after so many 
barren ideas the company successfully real- 


ized the most modern style—loyalty to 
Sheridan. 


4 About Six Weeks Later 


_ We've brought off the premitre. Spirit of 
Loyalty upheld. 

Settings and movements strictly Geor- 
_ gian, The Hungarian version reminiscent of 


_ the style which in Hungary corresponds to 


the Georgian Age. The style of the Transyl- 
_ vanian magnates’ correspondence with 
_ Woltaire and of the enlightened writer-off- 
icers of Maria Theresa’s Life Guards. * But 
_ the costumes are modern. 
_— If I weren’t afraid that it might be 
_ thought a paradox, I’d say that even the 
_ modern costuming of the Budapest produc- 
tion is designed to help create the proper 
period atmosphere for Sheridan’s comedy. 
“Creation of the proper period atmos- 
phere”—is quite a different task in a theatre 
than, say, in a museum, It is true that in 
the theatre you can if you want get things 
genuine and faithful to a given period down 
to the last tin tack—at the end of the last 
century that was the chief ambition of every 
theatre-manager. They must have reached 
a point, one is inclined to believe, where it 
was no longer the dramatic action that mat- 
tered, but that anything that happened on 
the stage should appear in genuine period 
costumes and with the aid of accessories 
that were genuine period pieces. The theatre 
of that time went out of its way to seem 
trustworthy and respectable like an art- 
dealer of good standing. This was the time 
when deception was banished from the 


* The 120-strong Hungarian Life Guards 
were founded in Vienna in 1760 by Maria 
Theresa as an act calculated to emphasize her 
position as Queen of Hungary. Into this body, 
whose duty was intended to consist of turning 
out at parades, the Hungarian counties sent 
hand-picked young men and these Life- 
Guardsmen—who also served as couriers for the 
cabinet and in this capacity travelled a good 
deal—became the chief agents through whom 
the French enlightenment found its way into 
Hungarian thought and letters. Their Vienna 
palace was one of the workshops of modern 
Hungarian literature. (Ihe Ed.) 
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theatre. The gilding of the Escorial, on the 
Stage, was as genuine as the filth and grime 
in “The Lower Depths.” It must have been 
a most reassuring thought indeed for every 
box-hiring industrialist that the bed on the 
stage in which Count Cenci was done in 
was a genuine Renaissance piece like his 
own bed at home (in which, however,— 
thanks to better police protection—he would 
sleep safely), 

But an audience that comes to a perform- 
ance in order to derive comforting im- 
pressions from it is hardly what the theatre 
needs, The theatre wants to thrill you— 
by a scream of death as well as by Pieces 
of furniture, dresses and ptops and by the 
adjectives and adverbs used in the text. And 
just as every action on the stage develops 
with a certain air of tension, so theatrical 


' style is effective and living only if it is 


charged with some hidden tension, if it is 
built on counterpoints. For what is the use, 
on the stage, of the most perfect museum 
authenticity if it is dead, if it doesn’t rivet 
the audience’s attention by its vibrance, if 
it is not itself converted into action? Dra- 
matic representation, if the action represen- 
ted is to be accepted at all, cannot do without 
the counterpoints of style, without the play 
of light and shade. 

It was such a counterpoint that both the 
dramaturgist and the stage-manager of the 
theatre sought to find for the Budapest pro- 
duction of The School for Scandal. And they 
have found a happy counterpoint in costum- 
ing all the members of their cast according 
to present-day fashion—in a stage-setting 
that is otherwise faithful to a nicety to the 
period of the play. 

It was this counterpoint that served to 
make the eigteenth-century atmosphere 
more tangible to the audience. 

Of course, the fashion of our days has 
in its extreme form something “costumy” 
about it and is not far removed from the 
fashion of that century of adventurers and 
philosophers. A goodly part of our younger 
generation—let alone their elders—would 
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be delighted to be able to dress in the won- 
derful colours of Gainsboroguh’s Blue Boy. 
You can come across the colour-scheme of 
Reynolds’ Two Gentlemen on the best 
pages of the latest fashion magazines for 
men. 

The fashion of our time is as exhibitionis- 
tic, motley and harlequinesque, as if it 
were meant straight for the stage. Cocteau’s 
confession about his newest anthracite-co- 
loured dinner-jacket comes to mind. Char- 
acteristically enough, he made his state- 
ment in — of all publications, — a men’s 
fashion- magazine. He said he’d had it 
made for the Vienna production of ‘*Oedi- 
pus Rex”, in which he was going on the 
stage as the nar-rator and could thus mingle 
with actors and actresses wrapped in Grecian 
draperies. There is no breach of style between 
the Greek himation and an anthracite-coloured 
dinner-jacket—so very “costumy” are both 
these garments. 

To produce an authentic Sheridan, with 
just the dresses tailored according to the 
latest fashion, and just a trifle overdone in the 
colour scheme, so that the modern clothing 
might be turned into a symbol of itself, 
into “costume”’—that was, more or less, the 
idea conceived by both the theatre’s dra- 
maturgist and its stage-manager. It must 
be said that during the rehearsals, while 
the tailors and seamstresses were working 
on the costumes, we were all conscious of a 
growing anxiety, wondering how it would 
all turn out at the dress rehearsal and at the 
premiere. 

Well, the initiative has been vindicated 
by the success. The scene turned out 
like a fine reception in some ancient 
palace where nothing had changed for 
centuries. 

It doesn’t even occur to a large section of 
the audiences to find a contrast between the 
classic play and the costumes. On the other 
hand, the actors and actresses have a glo- 
rious time of it in those top-smart clothes 
that are tailored after the most secret pat- 
terns of their hearts, They even seem better 
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able to savour the joys of running down one’s 
fellow-creatures. 

The audience itself is only conscious of 
having a better time than usual. 


* 


During the intermission someone raised 
the question: “I wonder if Sheridan with 
coloured dinner-jackets is the same thing as 
the various Hamlet productions in modern 
dress?” 

I don’t believe so. You see, Hamlet in 
tails went in the direction of abstraction. 
Turned tragedy into oratorio. On the other 
hand, the same treatment, applied to The 
School for Scandal, has made the produc- 
tion more concrete, increased its vis comica. 
Take the case of Miss Prim, who never en- 
ters on the stage, and of whom we learn in 
Act One that she has eloped with her danc- 
ing-master. How irresistibly her lapse tick- 
led our funny-bones! 


Costume and Philosophy 


The last sentence of the play—Charles 
Surface’s romantic words about women’s 
eyes that guide men along the “virtuous 
path”—has been uttered. Now only those 
remain on stage who were good at heart or 
have become good—that is to say, the “po- 
sitive” characters in the play. The conclud- 
ing song is sung: “Though thou, dear 
maidgnss 

Here Sheridan laid down his pen. Cur- 
tain drops. At this point the Budapest stage- 
manager has added another twist—the only 
one for which he didn’t take his directions 
from Sheridan. Its merit is open to dispute, 
but it certainly ought to be recorded, lest 
it be forgotten. 

The curtain does NOT drop. Indeed, it 
is as though the play were starting all over 
again. The footman enters and again announ- 
ces Mrs Candour. And, as in an eerie déja 
yu, in comes Mrs Candour, London’s most 
assiduous gossip, with the same lines, word 


_ for word, as in Act One, and she keeps talk- 

' ing and talking till she gets to the trium- 
_ phant passage “... there’s no stopping 
people’s tongues.” 

Indeed it all looks as it did at the open- 
ing of the play. The same words are spoken 
_ with the same stress. Everything, it seems, 
goes round and round in a circle. Retour 
éternel. 

~ Still, the malicious circle has spiralled 
higher by two centuries. While Mrs Can- 
dour is talking, the other members of the 
cast have lighted cigarettes, and somewhere 
off-stage, a hidden wireless set begins to 
drone out some soft jazz. Now the modern 
dresses are costumes no longer. They are 
modern dresses sheathing—our contempo- 
raries. 

To the end of the play—taid in the past-— 
the stage-manager has appended a philo- 
| sophical question-mark: Suppose it were 
» laid in a modern environment? 
$ Thus modern costuming, which appe- 
ared to be no more than a pretty whim of 
the stage-manager’s while the performance 
was on, turns out in the end to be a bridge 
to this idea. 


Sheridan on the Hungarian Stage 


In his book on New York Paul Morand 
tells us that the American theatre promptly 
took inspiration from Sheridan when his 
plays were piping hot. What’s more, the 
first American comedy—Royal Tyler’s “Con- 
trast”—reflected Sheridan’s influence, due 
to the fact, he writes, that “The School for 
Scandal” had been produced in New York 
at such an early date, i.e. in 1775(!). 

That is indeed sensational speed, consid- 
ering that Sheridan’s play had not yet been 
written at that date. 

By contrast, Hungary, it would appear, 
decided to play safe, and waited till the 
play was written and produced. In fact, 
she waited rather a long time even after 
that—some sixty years. She couldn’t help 
waiting, since at the time of the French 
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Revolution Vienna would have none of 
theatrical art for Hungary. Even book pub- 
lishing was subject to Austrian censorship. 
So Hungary had first to set up the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences and organize a new, 
permanent Hungarian theatre in her capital 
before Sheridan could be translated and put 
on the stage. But the generation of what is 
rightly called the Reform Era did not idle 


away its time. Forty-five years of persistent 


“struggle were crowned with success when, 


in 1830, the Academy of Sciences was 
founded, 

Immediately on its foundation the Acad- 
emy got busy on a number of projects; 
one of the first things it did was to draw 
up a list of classical dramas that would have 
to be translated into Hungarian, and the 
academicians got to work on the transla- 
tions. The expenses were borne by the 
Academy. That first, top-priority list in- 
cluded also two of Sheridan’s plays,—“The 
School for Scandal” and “The Rivals.” (The 
Academy recommended to its members 71 
plays for translation—25 of them English, 
20 German, 18 French and 8 Italian plays. 
Among other eighteenth-century English 
plays the list included The Gamester by 
Edward Moore, one of the early contribu- 
tors to bourgeois drama.) 

The National Theatre, built from public 
donations, lost no time either—it billed «*The 
School for Scandal’’ in February 1838, half 
a year after the theatre was opened, The 
great poet of the age, Mihaly Vordsmarty, 
hailed the new play with enthusiasm: it 
was “a great play,” he wrote, and he praised 
its well-drawn characters and lively situa- 
tions. On the playbill were some of the leg- 
endary names of the heroic age of the Hun- 
garian theatre—Miss Réza Laborfalvy (la- 
ter married to the celebrated novelist Mér 
Jékai) impersonated little Maria while Ka- 
roly Megyeri (immortalized for Hungarians 
in a light-hearted poem by Petéfi) appeared 
as Sir Peter Teazle; Charles Surface, finally, 
was played by Gabor Egressy, wellknown 
both on the stage and in public life. 
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I first encountered. Sheridan over a hun- 
dred years later, in the sammer of 1940. My 
first drama (in which the inmates of a lu- 
natic asylum organize themselves into a 
“race of supermen”) had been billed by the 
National Theatre a year or two before, but 
the latter now displayed—quite understand- 
ably—a growing reluctance actually to pro- 
duce it. On this summer morning, as I 
came out of the University, the theatre-man- 
ager’s car pulled up at the kerb. 

“Jump in,” he called to me. “The Ger- 
mans have entered Paris. Now it’s all up 
with your play. Still, as I see it, you’ve a 
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flair for social satire. You should prepare an 
adaptation of The School for Scandal for us. 
Will you?” ; 

I promised. z 

And after twenty years the premidre took 
place. 

Perhaps it’s just as well it didn’t mate- 
rialize earlier. Youthful anger at the world 
is at once too much and too little for Sheri- 
dan. I now believe I can understand the 
enigmatic sentence in André Gide’s Diary, 


written on reading Sheridan as a grown 


man: “I regret and am glad that I have only 
now read The School for Scandal.” 


Mixui6és Husay 


HUNGARIAN LIFE AS REFLECTED IN FILMS 


Does Hungarian screen art have a nation- 
al character, and if so, what is it that gives 
it an unmistakably Hungarian flavour? This 
question formed the subject of an interesting 
debate in the columns of Hungarian art 
journals two years ago. Finally one of the 
participants in the debate advanced the opin- 
ion that we Hungarians are not really 
competent to answer this question, for it 
is not at all certain that the features we 
regard as national in, say, the Italian films, 
are considered a manifestation of the nation- 
al character by the Italians themselves, and 
similarly little things which do not appear 
specifically Hungarian to us, may be held 
pre-eminently Hungarian by foreigners. 

Obviously then, the reader of this article 
is better qualified to settle the problem than 
the writer. A foreigner is bound to register 
more sensitively the peculiarities of the 
Hungarian temperament as expressed in 
acting, speech, gestures, and must react 
more definitely to the atmosphere of the 
Hungarian landscape and to the character 
of its people, to the odds and ends of Hun- 
garian life, than we do, who take all this for 
granted, though—perhaps unwittingly—they 


reveal a specific national character. 


There is, however, another side to this 
question, one that is more realistic and prob- 


ably easier to gauge—and this we have to 


answer ourselyes—namely, to what ex- 
tent do Hungarian films reflect present-day 
Hungarian life, to what extent do they ex- 
press the problems raised by modern liy- 
ing and the history of our time? 
Hungarian critics and reviewers are very 
much aware of this question. As a matter 
of fact, the problem is by no means restrict- 
ed to Hungary, but is a universal one, It 
seems to be a general phenomenon all over 
the world that the “big” pictures go back 
to the past—at least ten or twenty years— 
for their topics. Very rare, indeed, are the 
films which have something important and 
genuinely topical to say to the man of to- 
day about his own world. There are many 
reasons for this. In Western film production 
the different methods of human portrayal 
have been elaborated into tried and tested 
patterns, most of them worn thin by over- 
use, and therefore Western film production 
finds it increasingly difficult to say some- 
thing new. In contrast, in the socialist coun- 
tries it is the very newness of social prob- 
lems, the rapid development of society and 


the consequent lack of experience in meth- 
ods of portrayal suited to the new cir- 


"cumstances, that—together with the ab- 


sence of historical perspective—make it 


__ difficult to translate the new into the idiom 


of the screen. 

Hungarian film art, which has achieved 
its best in depicting the life of the peasants 
and the struggles of the working-class move- 
ment under the Horthy era, far from 
being unafraid of these difficulties, consid- 
ers them a challenge. In the last two or 


_- three years an increasing number of films 


has been produced which draw their top- 
ics from present-day Hungarian life, and 
even if we have to rate some of them only 
as tentative steps, as first approaches to the 
heart of the problems raised, their pioneer- 
ing spirit is encouraging. 

If we examine the subject-matters of 
these new films, we find that Hungarian 
film artists focus their attention on the 
problems of socialist public and individual 
morality. The standards of human solidar- 
ity and socialist living are the principal 
motifs of recent films, appearing, of course, 
in many different forms—sometimes seri- 
ous and sometimes humorous. 

In Micsoda északa (“What a Night,” 
directed by Gyérgy Révész) the kernel of 
the comic conflict is how a consciously and 
deliberately selfish man, disappointed in life 
and people, turns into a selfless person de- 
riving real joy from the feeling of human 
solidarity as he spends a whole night hunt- 
ing for a rare drug needed by a sick child 
he has never met. Our hero goes through 
fantastic adventures and does not hesitate 
to risk his own life in the effort to save 
another human being. 

Human solidarity is also in the centre of 
the comedy Kélysk (“Our Kid,” directed 
by Mihaly Szemes on the basis of a sce- 
nario by Gyorgy Pal4sthy and Miklés Mar- 
kos), The heroine is a gawky teen-ager who 
makes such a mess of everything—of her life 
as well as of her work that practically none 
of the work-shops of the new Danube 
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Tron Works welcome her presence, Finally, 
of course, sympathy and good will triumph, 
and the girl finds her place and mate in 
life. 

In Szerelem csiitortsk (“Love on Thurs- 
day,” directed by Tams Fejér, film-script 
by Gyorgy Moldova and Janos Gantner) 
all the chauffeurs of a motor-transport en- 
terprise and later all the drivers of Buda- 
pest join forces to secure a flat for a newly- 
married colleague. The apartment is to be 
let by an excentric old woman to anyone 
finding her lost parrot. And so the hunt gets 
under way... 

Another group of films approaches the 
problem from the opposite side. In the last 
six months or so, two films have been re- 
leased which raise the problem of careerism 
and opportunism. The principal character 
in Gyalog a mennyorszdeba (“Walking to 
Heaven,” directed by Imre Fehér and writ- 
ten by Péter Bacsd) is a young engineer who 
gives up his scientific ambitions for the sake 
of an easier life and in order to remain with 
his sweetheart. Later he realizes that his 
life has become empty and returns to his 
real calling, for in no other way can life 
and love have real meaning. Megfeleld ember 
(“The Right Man,” directed by Gyérgy 
Révész, scenario by Istvan Kallay and Gyorgy 
Révész) is a still sharper exposé of oppor- 
tunism, though its weapon against the ca- 
reerist who is so harmful to society is the 
pointed ridicule of farce. 

The problems of social co-existence fig- 
ure in our films not only from the angle of 
public morality but also with reference to 
private life. In Szombattél hétfdig (“From Sat- 
urday till Monday,” directed by Gyula 
Mészdros and written by Zolt4n Hegediis) 
the difficulties and love of an unmarried 
mother, and in Vérds tinta (“Red Ink,” di- 
rected by Viktor Gertler, film-script by 
Magda Szabé) the sufferings of a girl in 
her early teens whose father falls in love 
with her teacher, provide the background 
for dealing with the socialist ethics of love 


and family life, and although they naturally 
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cannot give answers of general validity to the 
issues raised, both films certainly indicate 
the greater sense of responsibility and in- 
creased humanism evident in socialist mo- 
rality when facing the problems of life. 
A fourth, and perhaps the most suc- 
cessful, group of films devoted to. a modern 
topic is directly connected with the events 
of 1956. Two widely acclaimed productions 
deal with the problems of those difficult 
days. One of them, Ejfélkor (“At Midnight,” 
_ directed by Gyérgy Révész from the sce- 
nario by Iv4n Boldizsdr) recalls the De- 
cember days of that year and reveals the 
conflict between patriotism and love in seek- 
ing an answer to the question of whether to 
remain in the country or to abscond, while 
the other, Tegnap (“Yesterday”), and its se- 
quel, Virrad (“The Day is Breaking”), both 
produced by Marton Keleti and written by 
Imre Dobozy, takes place in October and 
gives a direct picture of the storm which 
shook Hungary in those days and wrought 
such great spiritual and material havoc. 
We have deliberately refrained from giv- 
ing a critical evaluation of all these films, 
merely wishing to illustrate the orientation 
of those Hungarian films which deal with 
up-to-date topics. As a matter of fact, the 
films listed include productions of diverse 
value. They include films of second-rate 
quality and even failures. Nevertheless, it 
can be regarded as a definite achievement 
that there is this spirit of experimentation, 
of striving to get closer and closer to the 
problems of present-day life in our film 
art, an art which, in its portrayal of the past, 
especially of life under the Horthy régime, 
made a noteworthy contribution to the in- 
ternational treasure-chest of significant films: 
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Valabol Eurépdban (“Somewhere in Eu- 
rope”), Talpalatnyi fold (“The Soil under 


your Feet”), Kérhinta (“Merry-go-round”), — 


Kiilonds hazassdg (“Strange Marriage”), and 
so on. 


The greatest problem—though in many 


respects a great virtue—of Hungarian films 
concerned with our present is that they ap- 
proach life from the moral angle, while 
they, as a rule, fail to approach the com- 
mands of morality simultaneously from the 
side of life. In this way the heroes of Hun- 
garian films often become mere “mouth- 
pieces of ideals”—as Marx expressed it— 
mere patagons and statistical averages, in- 
stead of growing into real heroes and artis- 
tic types. In this respect Hungarian film 
production is still at the stage where it 
transfers the characteristic conflicts of cap- 
italist life into the developing socialist or- 
der and examines how they function, what 
effect they exercise in the new medium. 
Of course, this is an interesting and useful 
venture and probably an essential approach 
to portraying the present, for similar phe- 
nomena are evident in the art and litera- 
ture of every period of transition. However, 
the real responsibility of Hungarian film art 
is to reveal the peculiarities and specific 
conflicts of the present days. The fulfilment 
of this task is impatiently awaited both by 


Hungarian critics and film-goers. Some epi- 


sodes and situations and numerous figures 
on the screen have already given us aspects 
of the present, and, if this effort is coupled 
with the artistic vigour which is a character- 
istic of the best Hungarian productions, 
we may anticipate an authentic and genu- 
inely artistic expression of the pleasures and 
problems of modern Hungarian life. 
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Thumbing through the latest copy of a mathe- 
matical periodical in the lounge of the Prince- 
ton Institute for Advanced Study in 1948, an 
American mathematician found it contained sev- 


em papers written by mathematicians of Hun- 


garian origin. He turned to me with a smile and 
showed me the magazine, saying: “The Hunga- 
rians are the Herrenvolk in mathematics.” 

Apart from the unpleasant connotations of 
the word “Herrenvolk,” this was a nice compli- 
ment, motivated by the fact that the two Bélyais, 
father and son, Frigyes Riesz, and Lipdét Fejér 
have indeed raised Hungarian mathematics to 
world standards—not to mention the Hungarian- 
born Janos Neumann and others. Janos Bélyai 
died, hundred years ago, Janos Neumann died in 
1955, Frigyes Riesz in 1956, and now Lipét 
Fejér has left us, closing what has hitherto been 
the most illustrious period of Hungarian mathe- 
matics. 

Fejér was born in Pécs on February 9, 1880. 
A solemn obituary would now continue by say- 
ing that “his talent for mathematics became appar- 
ent in his early youth...” In his case, this is 
both true and false. In his first four years at sec- 
ondary school he encountered difficulties over 
the rule of three which could only be resolved 
by engaging a tutor. In the upper forms, however, 
his abilities began to flourish. He was one of the 
most active contributors to the “Kézépiskolai 
Matematikai Lapok” (a mathematical periodical 
for secondary-school students) which had been 
started recently. This journal was one of the 
world’s first periodicals of this type and played 
an important part in the development of Hunga- 
rian mathematics. One of the pupils of Laszlé 
Récz, the mathematics master who then edited 
the paper, is still alive to tell us that Racz in 
his school study group often discussed the solu- 
tions sent in to the paper and frequently began 
his remarks by saying “Lipét Weisz has again 
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submitted beautiful solutions...” He was es- 
pecially attracted by geometry, and the geometric- 
al outlook accompanied him throughout his 
work, even though the subject of none of his 
works was directly geometrical. During his uni- 
versity studies he spent a year in Berlin, where 
he aroused the attention of one of his professors, 
H. A. Schwarz, by producing at the end of a 
lecture a much simpler version in place of the 
elaborate geometrical proof expounded by the 
professor. 

These, however, were only the first trials of 
strength. His studies in Berlin directed his atten- 
tion to the theory of what are termed trigonom- 
etrical series, to which the most varied physical 
problems had led from the middle of the eight- 
eenth century onwards, and which appeared to 
have reached an absolute deadlock in about 1900. 
A paper of a few pages written by Fejér as a 
fourth-year student, which was to be the kernel 
of his dissertation, gave this theory a new impetus. 

Hardy, writing in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in 1922, said of his theorem that “this fundamen- 
tal result has been the starting point of a mass of 
modern research.” The recently published second 
edition of an excellent monograph on this sub- 
ject by A. Zygmund, an outstanding mathemati- 
cian of Polish origin, has now been expanded into 
two volumes, but it contains very few pages that 
could have been written without Fejér’s discov- 
ery. 

I need mention only three things to illustrate 
the importance of the subject for the whole of 
mathematics: Riemann was led to the first pre- 
cise definition of the concept of the integral, and 
thus to the real function-theory in the modern 
sense, by the problems treated in Lipst Fejét’s 
habilitation paper on trigonometrical series. The 
great French mathematician, H. Lebesgue, after 
the first direct applications of the integral con- 
cept, which he had introduced and which in most 
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respects proved more useful than that of Riemann, 
immediately tested its efficacy on the theory of 
trigonometrical series (e. g. by means of a gener- 
alization-of Fejér’s theorem). Finally, the bril- 
liant originator of the theory of sets which is so 
important for the foundation of mathematics, G. 
Cantor, made his discovery while generalizing 
one of the remarkable theorems concerned with 
trigonometrical series. 

Although Fejér achieved a number of impor- 
tant results in utilizing his discovery, he did not 


~ take part in the race that developed around the 


formulation of the complete theory. The reason 
is to be sought in his nature. Creative mathema- 
ticians—and this perhaps applies to all branches 
of science—are either founders of schools, or 
creators of theories. The latter follow up their 
ideas themselves in all their details and with 
tremendous energy. The former are content to lay 
the foundations of a theory, and leave others to 
elaborate the details. To belong to the latter 
category requires an enormous degree of special- 
ized concentration of which Fejér, as a result of 
his multiple intellectual interests and his inten- 
sive links with life, was never capable. 
Musicians and authors, aestheticians and phi- 
losophers of law, all treasured his opinions. 
When he was appointed as a university professor 


in 1911, the literary periodical Nyugat published. 


a special article, though it was by no means in 
the habit of registering the occupancy of uni- 
versity chairs so far removed from the realm of 
the arts. 

Fejér’s artistic trait was also reflected in his 
mathematical papers. At the present rate of math- 
ematical production, there is rarely time to let 
a paper mature, and some foreign periodicals 
even request their contributors to be as concise 
as possible, in order to reduce printing costs. 
Fejér’s papers were mature in content and infi- 
nitely polished in form. He marked out precisely 
the place of the results, with lucid proofs of ut- 
most brevity, and at the same time with a thought- 
provoking style possessing force and unity. At 
long intervals he would return to a subject if he 
did not find the proofs already published suffi- 
ciently neat or simple. There were occasions when 
he succeeded in producing a more polished proof 
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ing published the original work. One might think 
that aesthetics are not important in science;— 
the excellent German physicist, Boltzman, once 
actually bade us to “leave elegance to tailors and 
shoemakers.” The untenableness of such an atti- 
tude, even from the point of view of research 
work itself, is shown precisely by the proof of 
Lebesgue’s theorem found twenty years later by 
Fejér, which first made it possible to extend the 
theorem to several variables. 

It would, however, be wrong to think that 
Fejér’s mathematical work was confined to trig- 
onometrical series. To mention only one ex- 
ample, all books on complex function-theory today 
use the proof discovered by Fejér and Frigyes 
Riesz for the basic theorem of so-called conform- 
al mapping, set up with a deficient proof by 
Riemann at the middle of the last century. 

Rapid successes brought speedy recognition. 
In 1905, when he was hardly 25, Fejér became an 
honorary lecturer—{privat dozent)—of the uni- 
versity of Kolozsvar (Cluj); in 1908 he was elect- 
ed a corresponding member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1911 the Univer- 
sity of Budapest invited him to take over one of 
its chairs of mathematics. This he occupied— 
save for his retirement during the German occu- 
pation which was immediately revoked after the 
liberation—to the day of his death. His scientific 
reputation was so great that the International 
Mathematical Congress held at Cambridge in 
1912 elected him as one of its vice-chairmen. In 
1925 the Department of Mathematics and Phys- 
ics of the Scientific Society of Gottingen, in 
1954 the Bavarian Academy, and in 1959 the 
Polish Academy of Sciences elected him to an 
external membership. In 1930 he was elected 
honorary member of the Mathematical Society 
of Calcutta, and in 1933 he was made an honor- 
ary doctor of the University of Providence to- 
gether with Niels Bohr. His recognition at home 
was interrupted after the first World War. 
Horthy’s Hungarian Academy of Sciences, which 
12 years later refused to admit even as a corte- 
sponding member Janos Neumann who had by 
then. achieved considerable scientific prestige, 
but welcomed Archduke Joseph Hapsburg and 
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_ even elected him president, also prevented Fejér’s 
election to ordinary membership in 1923 and 
* approved it only in 1930. 

After the liberation he was among the first 
to receive a Kossuth prize, and in 1950 an honor- 
_ aty degree was conferred on him by the Science 

_and Arts Faculties of the Lorénd Eétvés Uni- 
versity of Sciences. 

Fejér alone has so far succeeded in creating 
a coherent mathematical school at a Hungarian 
university. It was made coherent by the character 
and trend of its work, for in the geographical 
sense it was soon dispersed, Horthy’s Hungary 
being unwilling to give even a secondary school- 
master’s job to all of the school’s members. In 
1927, two of Fejér’s pupils became university 
professors in the same week—one at Lund, the 
other in Jerusalem. “But,” he remarked when 
told about the event, “this does not happen every 
week.” 

The establishment of this school was undoubt- 
edly due not only to his works and his fascinat- 
ing lectures, but also to his personality and ingen- 
c uous character. His pupils could talk to him 
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not only at his seminars, for these—especially 
in his younger years—would continue in long 
discussions at some café. Many an important pa- 
per would, if it could, confess that the first 
outline of its content had been formulated on the 
marble table-tops or the bills of the Erzsébet 
café in Buda or the’ Mocca of Pest, during or after 
a conversation with Fejér. He animated these con- 
versations with his unique charming humour, 
and this trait at times returned to him even when 
the inexorable progress of disease had extinguish- 
ed nearly all the lights of his brilliant faculties. 
It was as though his humour, rising above all vi- 
cissitudes, had been rooted in the very depths 
of his soul. 

Fejér received very many invitations to the 
chairs of foreign universities. He always refused 
them, even when the threat of fascism grew ever 
more imminent. He loved his country and its 
cultural heritage——not with great words but 
with his heart and through the numerous roots 
he had struck in its soil. It was his homeland, in 
whose earth he has now gone to rest and which 
will treasure him as one of its great sons. 
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LITTLE PIsh BiG eee 


by 
LASZLO FELEKI 


: Philosophy 
The little fish—if they but could—would 


swallow the big ones. 

It is easier to invent wise precepts than 
to obey them. 

Some people do not think; yet they are. 

What is disappointment? It is the reali- 
zation that others are hardly any better than 
ourselves. 

To err is human! To admit error is su- 
perhuman. 

A philosopher who has never been con- 
futed is not worthy of the name. 

The principal business of philosophy is 
to seek questions to answers. 

What is leisure? It is the reassuring feel- 
ing of not being engaged in any useful actiy- 
ity. 

é: It is easier to make others believe a thing, 
than to believe it ourselves. 

How brief is life! You barely have time 
to get fed up with it before it’s over. 

Worshippers of images are level-headed 
people: they only believe what they see. 

If the universe is infinite, then every hu- 
man being is indeed the hub of the universe. 

There are some extremely complicated 
scientific problems which I am prepared, if 
need be, to explain, but not to understand. 


Homo Sapiens 


I take care of myself, for there is but one 
“I.” The others are plentiful, and are there- 
fore easily replaceable. 

Prudent Nature has created the hen to 
deal with the caterpillar, the fox to deal 


. 
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“From our Budapest Correspondent.’’ 
This is the somewhat odd title of a column in the Budapest 
satirical weekly **Ludas Matyi.”’ 

Here’s a handful of this *‘correspondence.’’ 


with the hen, the tiger to deal with the fox, 
Man to deal with the tiger, and Man to 
deal with Man. 

X is a good man, only his deeds are bad. 

Cannibals—especially the gourmets 
among them—truly love their brethren. 

Cain is better-known than Abel. The lat- 
ter is only remembered as the man whom 
Cain slew. 

It is only disgust that prevents many 
people from knowing themselves. 

To be virtuous all our lives is to deprive 
ourselves of the edifying feeling of mending 
our ways. 

Poor old maid! What a lot she hasn’t 
been through! 

X’s life is an open book. And a bad book, 
at that. 

The lion’s courage does not await the 
green light. 

How mortifying for a mountain peak to 
know it’s been scaled. 

There are those who will be playing cards 
on board the spaceship. 

Tt will be the acme of mechanization when 
Man can do without himself. 

Rather forget your grievances than wait 
for their redress. 

Loving your enemies will at least humil- 
iate them. Which is better than nothing. 

He who is fond of talking and wants 
people to listen to him, should be either a 
head of state or a plumber. 

Beyond the exciting question of whether 
there is life on Mars I’m also interested in 
whether there will be life on Earth. 


| 


Doctor and Patient 


. Patients are to the doctor what cracked 


_ pans are to the tinker. 


The healthy have no idea of the intoxicat- 


__ ing sense of recovery. 


_ Dyspeptic rulers insist on their subjects 
practising abstemiousness. 

The sick have a rightful claim to solic- 
itude. Many a person has to break a leg to 
get a bit of tenderness. 

- People keep discovering wonderful med- 
icines for which they have yet to find the 
diseases. . 


War and Peace 


Mankind may become extinct as a re- 
sult of war or of morals. 

Mankind has achieved self-sufficiency 
even in regard to the end of the world. 

The Neptune-dwellers should understand 
that, since they and we share the same solar 
system, we must strive to reach a peaceful 
settlement. 

Children should never be lied to. Why 
do we give them only toy soldiers, toy swords 
and toy guns to play with? Why not add 
toy cripples and toy corpses as well? 

It’s odd how some newspapers can write 
horrified accounts of fatal accidents caused 
by shells exploding in this or that ammuni- 
tion works. After all, what else is a shell 
supposed to do? 

Nuclear scientists in search of honours 
and fame please note: If you want your 
name remembered by mankind, mankind 
must be there to do so. 

When Einstein first set down the equa- 
tion e=my?, some Hiroshima schoolboy may 
just have been kicking a ball, unaware that 
an event in mathematics had occurred, which 
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was to prove so fatefully significant in his 
life. 

If you can observe the effect of a hyper- 
super-bomb, the test has not been successful. 
If you can’t, it has. 4 


Arts and Letters 


The spoken word flits by; the written, 
unfortunately, remains, 

Mozart knew the secret of immortality. 
So did Kochel. 

Music has a soothing effect on one’s ner- 
ves. Yet it is essential not to be nervous at 
the time of listening to it. 

The finest death for any actor is to be slain 
by an incensed audience while he is acting 
the villain in the piece. 

Artists aspiring to immortality are ex- 
cessively confident of human memory. 

The hack writer is a man who has con- 
tracted a marriage of convenience with the 
Muse. 

Artists and authors deliberately creat- 
ing for posterity are like bakers making 
bread for the coming generation. 

Whatever the difficulties a writer has 
to face, he can always find a comforting 
example. If he begins to write at too mature 
an age, he can point to the world-famous 
Pirandello, who took up writing at 55. If 
he writes too little, he has the example of 
the world-famous Flaubert, whose lifework 
comprises only five novels. If he doesn’t 
know how to write, there’s the world- 
famous... Oh, sorry! 


(Author’s Note.—Readers who deign to fol- 
low my precepts are invited kindly to let 
me know of their experiences. For if these 
precepts should prove their worth in practi- 
cal application, I may consider giving them 


a try myself.) 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


“Béka, Lészlé (b. 1910), literary historian, novelist 


and poet, professor at the Eétvés Lorand Uni- 
versity in Budapest. Ldszlé Boka has contrib- 
uted monographs about Janos Vajda, an impor- 
tant poet of the latter part of the 19th century, 
and Endre Ady, the most original personality of 
2oth century Hungarian poetry. Other publica- 
tions include a volume of essays entitled Tegnaptél 
mdig (“From Yesterday till Today”); two volumes 
of poetry Jégvirde, Szebb az uj (“Frost Flower,” 
“New Beauties”); and more recently the novels 
Aldzatosan jelentem, A Karoling trén (“Have the 
Honour to Report,” “The Carolingian Throne”). 


Ottlik, Géza is a writer and literary translator, who 
is now 48. He studied mathematics and physics 
at Budapest University. His short stories have 
been appearing since 1931. He has translated 
many works by French, German, and _partic- 
ularly British prose writers, including Dickens, 
Shaw, Hemingway, Evelyn Waugh and Osborne. 
His book of short stories Hajnali haztetdk (“Roof- 
tops at Dawn”) and a novel Iskola a hataron (“School 
at the Border” published in 1959) attracted wide 
attention, 


Ortutay, Gyula, ethnologist, is a university pro- 
fessor in Budapest. He was one of the founders 
of the Association of the Young Artists and 
Writers of Szeged, which did pioneering work 
in exploring village life. In the thirties he con- 
ducted extensive ethnographic research. Between 
1947 and 1950 he was Minister of Education. 
Since 1946 he has headed the chair of Folklore 
and in 1957 became Rector of the Eétvés Lorand 
University, He is general secretary of the People’s 
Patriotic Front. His main works are: Székely nép- 
balladdk (“Transylvanian Folk Ballads” Budapest, 
1935), Nyiri és rétkizi parasztmesék (“Peasant Tales 
of Nyir and Rétkéz” 1935), Fedics Mibdly meséi 
(“Mihaly Fedics Tells Stories” Budapest, 1941), 
Magyar Népmtivészet (“Hungarian Folk Art” Vol. 
1—2. Budapest, 1942), Parasztsdgunk élete (“Life 
of Our Peasantry”, also in English, Budapest, 
1947), Magyar Népmesék (in German, Ungarische 
Volksmarchen, Berlin, 1957). 


Fekete, Jozsef (b. 1922), assistant head of the 
secondary school department of the Ministry of 
Culture writes of himself: ‘I was born in one of 
the suburbs of Budapest, my father was a carpen- 
ter’s assistant and is still a worker in a large fac- 
tory. I am thirty eight years old, and a secondary 
school teacher by profession. I first taught history 
and geography and took my doctor’s degree in 
historical science. My curiosity about nature 
spurred me on to take a degree in mathematics 


and physics as well. I have been teaching physics 
only for nine years. For six years I was the director 
of a suburban “gymnasium.” Cultural and educa- 
tional questions began to interest me early, per- 
haps as early as the 1929—1933 economic crisis 
when with many of my friends from poor fami- 
lies I felt bitterly the lack of training and edu- 
cational opportunities. It was my interest in cul- 
tural policy that took me to my present post in 
the Ministry of Culture, in order that I might 
help to advance the culture of the masses.’ 


Vajda, Imre (b. 1900) is an economist. He lived 
for nearly twenty years in Austria as a political 
émigré, and spent the last years of the Nazi regime 
in a concentration camp. After 1945 he held 
various posts as Minister of Foreign Trade, Pres- 
ident of the National Planning Bureau and so 
on. He was appointed a professor of economics 
at the University of Economics, Budapest in 
1948, a post he still holds, and was a member 
of the Hungarian delegation to the 11th session 
of the United Nations. He has written numerous 
articles on economics and is the author of “Inter- 
national Trade,” published in 1959 in Buda- 
pest. 


Tanner, Jézsef has given the following particulars 
about his life: ‘My father was a poor peasant in 
the village of Egerszalék. After years of dire want 
I finished my studies at a teachers’ training college 
in 1930, but for a long time could not find a post 
owing to the economic crisis. At last, with the 
support of the poor peasants of the village, I was 
elected as teacher of my native village in the year 
1935. After the liberation I was appointed secre- 
tary to the local organization of the Hungarian 
Communist Party. In this capacity I took an 
active part in the re-allotment of land, then work- 
ed in several important spheres; in the meantime 
I studied history and graduated at the Eétvés 
Lorand University. At present I teach philosophy 
at the University of Agriculture, and furthermore 
do some writing and ethnographical research.’ 


Dobozy, Imre (b. 1917), writer, journalist, General 
Secretary of the Association of Hungarian Writ- 
ers. In his narratives and literary reports he 
depicts in the first place the transformation of 
Hungarian peasant life since the liberation and 
the problems of socialist development in agricul- 
ture. He wrote the scenario for several successful 
films, for instance that of Tegnap (“Yesterday”), 
a film about the counter-revolution of 1956, 
already shown in several countries outside of 
Hungary. 


- Németh, Ldszlé (b. 1901), writer, one of the most 


ary life. His often self-contradictory social- 
' el contributions were widely contested 
before the war and have formed the subject of 


| discussions ever since 1945. Mr. Ldszlé Németh 
has expressed himself in a series of essays, novels 


LY 


___ and dramas. Some of his novels include ruthlessly 
_ frank autobiographical elements: Ember és szerep 
| (‘Man and Role,” 1934); Magam helyett (“Instead 


of Myself,” 1943). Others offer a panorama of the 
society of his time—in the first place of the intel- 
 ligentsia and the middle class: Kocsi szeptemberben 


(“Coach in September,” 1937); Alsdvérosi bitcsit 
_ (“Fair in Lower Town,” 1939); the well-known 
| Gydsz (“Mourning,” 1935) and Bin (“Guilt,” 


1936) were followed in 1947 by Iszony (“Horror”), 
the self-confessions of a frigid woman, perhaps 
his most significant novel, and in 1956 by Feet6 
Eszter the novel of a generation. In his historical 
plays Galilei, Gregory VII, Széchenyi etc., be 
analyzes the relationship between great individ- 
ualities and historic forces, and in his social 
dramas Cseresznyés (“Cherry Farm”) and Villamfény- 
nél (“By Lightning”) depicts the intellectual pro- 
tagonist tormented by the problems of his day 
and age. At present L4szl6 Németh is working 
on a drama dealing with the Bélyais, the great 
mathematicians, father and son, who lived in the 
first half of the 19th century. The essay published 
in this number is a preliminary study for the 
drama. 


Bartha, Dénes (b. 1908), musicologist, studied 
musicology at Berlin University under Abert, 
Blume, Wolf, Sachs and Hornbostel. From 1930 
he acted as assistant librarian at the National 
Széchényi Library. In 1935 he became an honor- 
ary lecturer at Budapest University and professor 
at the Academy of Music, Budapest. His prin- 
cipal works are monographs on the theoretical 
compendium of Laszl6 Szalkai (1490, Latin text), 
on the Avar double-shawm of the 7th or 8th cen- 
tury found near Jénoshida; on Hungarian melo- 
dies of the 18th century; on the folksong collec- 
tion of Adém Horvath (from 1813); on Bach 
and Beethoven. Since 1960 he has been on the 
editorial board of the new complete edition of 
J. Haydn’s works (Cologne). 


Genthon, Istvan (b. 1903), is an art historian. 
Since 1945 he has headed the modern foreign 
department of the National Museum of Fine 
Arts. Among the large number of his publications 
we should mention his comprehensive topography 
of historical monuments entitled Magyarorszdg 
miemlékei (“Historic Monuments of Hungary”), 
his volume Uj magyar festomtivészet (“New Hunga- 
rian Painting”) and his album on the life and art 
of Jozsef Rippl Ronai. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


_ versatile creative personalities of Hungarian liter-- 


aT. 


Vas, Istvdn is a poet and literary translator. He 
was born in 1910 in Budapest. He has written 
poems, criticism and essays since his early youth. 
His earliest works appeared in socialist periodi- 
cals, and later he became a contributor of the 
periodical Nyugat. In 1936 and in 1948 he was 
awarded the Baumgarten Prize, and in 1951 and 
1955 the Attila Jézsef Prize. He translated— 
among others—works of Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Goethe, Schiller, Racine, Apollinaire, O’Neill, 
Huxley, and published recently a volume of verse 
entitled Rapszédia egy 8szi kertben (“Rhapsody in 
an Autumn Garden”), etc. ; 


Faragé, Vilmos, journalist and teacher of literature 
is a member of the editorial board of Népmiivelés, 
a periodical dealing with culture for the masses. 


Pethé, Tibor (b. 1918), is a journalist writing on 
foreign affairs. He is the author of several yol- 
umes of political journalism. Magyarorszde a mdsodik 
vildghdboruban (“Hungary in World War II,” 
1946); A Karpatoktél a Balti tengerig (“From the 
Carpathians to the Baltic Sea,” 1955); Szuez 
(“Suez,” 1958) and others. 


Suranyi, Imre was born in 1913 in Budapest. He 
had very little time to idle away because with 
many of his contemporaries he constantly had to 
experience historic changes. Fortunately during 
his formative years he went to a school which 
allowed plenty of time for self education. Many 
things interested him, but he was most drawn to 
literature and history. He took a doctor’s degree 
in Arts at Budapest University. Living among 
the little people of the suburbs he quickly learnt 
his lesson, joined the working class movement 
early and worked in its press. Putting his ideas 
into practice, after the liberation, he became 
active in the movement of the working class 
concerned with children and edited youth papers. 
At present he is teaching history and Hungarian 
literature in the Budapest Petéfi Gymnasium, is 
persuing historical studies and writes articles and 
essays in his spare time. 


Czimer, Jozsef (b. 1913) is dramaturgist to the 
Vigszinhdz (Gaiety Theatre) Budapest. He began 
his career as a psychologist. Apart from his books 
A régi Magyarorszdg és az uj (“The Old Hungary 
and the New”) and Hollywoodi  boszorkdnyok 
(“Witches of Hollywood”) he has published 
numerous articles and essays in Hungarian and 
foreign papers and periodicals. 


Hubay, Miklés (b. 1918), dramatist. His first play 
Hésok nélkiil (“Without Heroes”) was staged in 
1942 by the Little Theatre of the National 
Theatre. In that period he was working on the 


' Echcation. File Bakaru- 


_ wrote from a short story by Sandor Hunyadi, was 
shown in a number of countries. His plays: Egy 
magyar nydr (“A rian) Summer”, Istvan 

napja (“Stephen’s Day”), Egyik Eurépa (“One Kind 
: of Europe”), and one-act plays. He translated 
Me _ plays by Musset, Sartre, Marceau, Miller and 
es Sheridan. 


a | Gyertyan, Ervin (b. 1925), isa literary translator, 
— film aesthetician and member of the editorial 
} board of Filmvildg (Film World). 


S Turan, Pal, a mathematician, is professor at the 
Eétvés Lorand University in Budapest and a 
regular member of the Hungarian Academy of 

_ Sciences. He was awarded the Kossuth Prize in 
1948 and 1952 for his scientific work. 


Joss, F. Imre a writer and journalist, was borne in 
1912. His volumes are: A pokol furulydsa (“The 
Piper of Hell”, verses, 1947); Szent Péter a tanydn 


En ne ("Sunday Romance”) whose scenario. ee feces 
mei 


soon lost the war. In 1954, 1 covered 


iene up. It was in vain, homewares 
ball World Cup Tournament in Swi 


It may seem strange to you, but actually. 
blamed for our. débacle, an was subsequent 
ed. My fault pases: it seems, that I failed to sc 
a single goal in the final, reporting the defe 
instead—a proceeding that immensely upset: 
opinion in Hungary. Thus ended my career asa : 
sports journalist. Much put out, I turned to hu-— a 
mour and became a humorist on the staff of aaa 
Hungarian satirical weekly Ludas Matyi. I have 
secret hopes of being awarded a Nobel Prize, — 
for I believe short writings are better appreci- 
ated nowadays than lengthy ones. — se 


a, AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVES. Their 

origin dates back to 1948, when the first co- 
_ Operatives were formed on the basis of volun- 
tary association by peasants who had received 
land under the 1945 land reform for the purpose 
_of exploiting the advantages of large-scale, mecha- 
nized farming. During the past ten years the 
country-wide producers’ cooperative movement 
has developed by stages. In the simpler forms, the 
_ producers’ cooperative groups, only crop farming 
_ is done in common, the livestock remaining indi- 
vidual property. In the more advanced forms, the 
_so called cooperative farms, all means of pro- 
duction, including the livestock, belong to the 
_ farm. The distribution of the earnings of the 
_ farm is done on the basis of labour units 
_ accomplished by the members. Beyond this 
the members also receive ground rent from the 
cooperative for the land they contributed when 
they joined. (See p. 104) 
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ARANY, JANOS (1817—1882) was the great- 
Test Hungarian poet of the 19th century beside 
 Petéfi and Vérésmarty. He gave voice to popular 
_ ‘realism and raised it to the level of artistic per- 
fection. His realism assumed its richest and ripest 
_ form in his narrative poems (the Toldi trilogy). 
~ His ballads occupy a unique position in his own 
work as well as in the whole of Hungarian lvrical 
poetry. Their tragic, sometimes visionary atmos- 
phere and dramatic mode of expression are given 
unity by masterly construction. Arany’s original 
poetic works have a worthy supplement in his 
translations of Shakespeare’s plays. His career 
suffered a tragic jolt by the suppression of the 
War of Independence and the death of his friend 
S4ndor Petéfi in 1849. The bulk of his works 
was written in the years from 1850 to 1860, 
amidst struggles and discord. During this period 
he was for a time general secretary of the Hunga- 
rian Academy of Sciences. (See p. 158) 


BAUMGARTEN PRIZE. This prize was 
the most important literary recognition in 
the years before the Second World War. It was 
named after its founder, Ferenc Baumgarten, 
“the literary gentleman.” (See p. 235) 


BUKK. A group of hills in the Northern 
Middle Range of mountains lying between the 
Great Plain and the Czechoslovak border. An 
important industrial region has developed along 
the northern and eastern section of these hills. 
This is where we find the great industrial town 
of Miskole (pop. 150,000), the second largest 
city in the country, with a university for heavy 
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of some places, historical events, personalities and institutions mentioned in this number 


industrial technology; Ozd (pop. 31,000) which 
is famous for its metallurgical works, and Kazinc- 
barcika, one of the centres of the Hungarian 
chemical industry, which was developed into a 
socialist town from two villages in recent years, 
Gee p. 89) 


CASINO. (Orszdoos Kasziné.) A club founded 


by Istvan Széchenyi after the English model, for 


the exchange of political and economic opinions. 
(See p. 46) 


CHEAP LIBRARY SERIES. (Olesé Kényvtdr.) 
The starting of this series early in 1954 and its 
great success are the most eloquent proof of the 
extent of public interest in reading in Hungary. 
This series makes available the finest works of 
foreign and Hungarian literature, both classics 
and modern, between 3 and 4 forints (the price 
of 3 or 4 postage stamps from Hungary to Eng- 
land). Usually about 50,000 copies are printed 
of an edition, but “Anna Karenina” was issued in 
100,000 copies and so were Maupassant’s “Une 
vie” and Zola’s “Germinal.” About 160 works 
have been published in 300 volumes since the 
Cheap Library Series began. (See p. 14) 


CSONTVARY, TIVADAR (1853—1910), 
painter. He worked as a pharmacist for many 
years. Contemporary art critics and the public could 
not comprehend the artistic message of his expres- 
sive, dreamy paintings and bold colour effects. It 
was only in our days that he joined the ranks of 
the great Hungarian painters. One of his works 
was shown at the Brussels International Exposi- 
tion in 1958 at the Exhibition of 50 Years of 
Modern Art. (See p. 241) 


DEBRECEN. The largest town (pop. 130,000) 
in Eastern Hungary, and centre of the region 
beyond the River Tisza. It is a university town. 
Its College has played a great role in Hungarian 
history and in Hungarian education. In the past 
it was a stronghold of Hungarian Calvinism. It 
was here, in April, 1849, at the time of the strug- 
gle for Hungarian independence, that the Nation- 
al Assembly declared the dethronement of the 
Hapsburgs. (See p. 48) 


DEBRECEN PROVISIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT. In December, 1944, before the libera- 
tion of Budapest, a Provisional National Assembly 
met in the already liberated town of Debrecen 
anda Provisional National Government was formed 
which signed an armistice with the Soviet 
Union. In 1945, on March 15 ‘the anniversary of 
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the outbreak of the 1848 revolution and struggle 
for independence), the reform law abolishing the 
system of landlordism and the distribution of 
land among the peasantry and agricultural work- 
ers was published. (See p. 48) : 


DERKOVITS, GYULA (1894—1943). An 
outstanding painter who began his career as a 
carpenter and became an artist mainly by self-edu- 
cation. His works, in which he depicts features 
of the difficult, struggling life of the Hungarian 
proletariat between the two world wars, are 
characterized by dramatic strength and deep 
poetry. His more significant works include “The 
Writ,” “Beside the Railway Tracks,” “Genera- 
tions,” the “Dézsa” woodcut series. (See p. 241) 


EDUCATIONAL MONOPOLY. Prior to 
1945 secondary-school education in the gymna- 
sium and higher schooling at the college and uni- 
versity level were in practice restricted to the 
children of the upper and middle classes. In 
1937—38 the proportion of students of work- 
ing-class or poor peasant decent was only 2.7 per 
cent in the Hungarian colleges and universities. 
In 1958—59 working-class students made up 
32.4 per cent, and the children of working peas- 
ants 19.6 per cent of the total enrollment 
figure. As a consequence of the pre-war monop- 
oly, the absolute number of secondary-school 
and university students was comparatively low. 
In 1937—38 only 52,000 students attended the 
285 secondary schools, while in the 1959—60 
school year 204,000 students were admitted to 
the 435 secondary schools of the country. (See 
P- 19) 


EGER. A town (pop. 34,000) in the centre 
of the Matra Mountains west of the Biikk hills. 
It played a specially prominent role in the six- 
teenth century, when the commander of the For- 
tress of Eger, Istvan Dobé, successfully halted 
Turkish armies attacking with many times supe- 
rior forces. The onetime archbishopric is today 
a favourite excursion town. Its wines, especially 
the “Bull’s Blood” of Eger, a dark dry wine, are 
famous throughout the world. (See p. 89) 


EGRESSY, GABOR (1808—1866), was a 
great Hungarian character actor. His book “On 
Acting” was the first Hungarian theoretical work 
on the art of acting. (See p. 225) 


EMIGRATION AT THE TURN OF THE 
CENTURY. At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and even after that, the poor peasants and 
landless, unemployed agricultural labourers who 
were being strangled by the large estates emi- 
grated from the country in vast numbers. Up to 
the end of the century 300,000 Hungarians emi- 
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grated to America, primarily to the United States 
and Canada. By 1914 the number of emigrants 
reached two millions. (See p. 90) 


ESZTERHAZA. Domain of the Esterhdzy- 
family in Western Hungary. Today: Fertéd. 
(See p. 139) p 


HUNGARIAN FALLOW. This term em- 
ployed by Istvan Széchenyi to express the back- 
wardness of Hungary, has become a generally 
known and frequently quoted phrase. (See p. 42) 


HUNNIA is the name given to Hungary in 
some early belletristic and political works. The 
name rests on the erroneous mediaeval conception 
that the Hungarian people were direct descendants - 
of the Huns. (See p. 44) 


ILLYES, GYULA (born in 1902) is a poet, 
a writer, a leading and influential personality in 
modern Hungarian literature. In the middle 
thirties he joined the movement of the “people’s 
writers” and his most outstanding works were 
written during the radical phase of the movement: 
“Pusztdk népe” (“The People of the Puszta”), a 
literary sociography, and “Petéfi,” a biography of 
the greatest Hungarian poet, containing elements 
of self-revelation and aesthetic analysis. Since the 
liberation, besides poetry and prose works, he 
has also written several plays on the problems 
presented by various decisive phases of Hungarian 
history. (See p. 207) 


JOZSEF ATTILA PRIZE, a prize for belles 
lettres awarded each year. (See p. 235) 


KOSSUTH PRIZE. A distinction awarded 
since 1948 by the Council of Ministers of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic to artists, writers, 
scientists, physical and intellectual workers for 
outstanding achievements serving the spiritual 
and material progress of the Hungarian people. 
The Kossuth Prize is accompanied by a consider- 
able cash award. (See p. 236) 


KING MATHIAS (Matthias Corvinus) 
reigned from 1458 to 1490. He was the son of 
Janos Hunyadi, the national hero of the campaigns 
against the Turks, and became one of the greatest 
national kings that ever ruled over Hungary. He 
built up a strong central state, and humanist cul- 
ture achieved full blossom under his reign. His 
library, the “Corvina”-codices belonged to the 
best of the preprinting age. Countless legends 
grew up around his personality. Ever since the 
tule of Mathias, popular stories praising the 
king for his justice have been associated with 
Mathias, and in the hard times following his 
death it was commonly said that “Justice died 
with King Mathias”. (See p. 40) 
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the total area of the country—6,9 million acres 
of land—were re-allocated. The landless peasants 
_ and dwarfholders received 4,1 million acres out 
_ of this, while the rest of the land (largely forests) 
_ was taken into state or community ownership. 
_ Altogether 642,000 peasants, among them 
370,000 entirely landless, received land through 
_ the Land Reform. (See p. 100) 


MARTINOVICS CONSPIRACY. At the close 
of the 18th century a small group consisting of 
progressive members of the Hungarian intelli- 
__ gentsia and nobility founded a secret society after 
i? _ the Jacobin model, to overthrow Habsburg rule 
_ in Hungary and form a democratic republic. The 
movement was organized by the abbot Igndc 
_ Martinovics, a university professor, and was 
joined by eminent writers, professors, and law- 
_ yers of the age. They gave expression to their ideas 
in political pamphlets and philosophical studies. 
The organization was soon discovered; Martino- 
vics and his companions were beheaded in 1795 
on the square in Budapest known ever since as 
Vérmez6 (Field of Blood). Many of the partici- 
pants were imprisoned, including Ferenc Kazinczy, 
an eminent leader of literature in that period. 


Gee p. 42) 


NATIONAL SZECHENYI LIBRARY. 
(Orszdgos Széchényi Kényvtdr.) The largest national 
collection, which was founded by Count Ferenc 
Széchényi, father of Istvan Széchenyi, in 1802. 
The library now has 3,718,000 volumes. 
It has an internationally known collection of 
codices and incunabula. It is in Budapest VIII, 
Muzeum krt. 14—16. (See p. 41) 


PALATINE. (Nddor.) From the 15th century 
the Palatine was the highest administrative dig- 
nity in Hungary after the King—the deputy of 
the king who in accordance with the feudal con- 
stitution, mediated between the Estates of the 
Realm and the throne. The Hapsburgs com- 
pletely destorted the Palatine’s function, and from 
the 18th century appointed members of the 
dynasty to fill this office. The post was swept 
away by the revolution of 1848. (See p. 44) 
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PARTIUM. When Hungary was torn into 
three parts as a result of the Turkish conquest 
16—17" centuries), a few counties were annexed 
to the principality of Transylvania. From that 
time these annexed parts figured also in the title 
of the Reigning Prince of Transylvania (Dominus 
partium regnum Hungariae.) (See p. 44) 


QUONDAM FIEF HOLDERS. _ Serf 
Jarmers. Before 1848, the peasant who had land 
in villein tenure was a fief holder. Quit-rent had 
to be paid after villein tenure. “Copyholder” is 
the ii term in English history. (See 
Pp. 90 


REFORM LAWS OF 1848. These were the 
achievement won by the 1848 revolution. For 
years a political struggle had been waged to secure 
the reforms. The political leader of the struggle 
and head of the opposition in the last feudal 
national assembly convened in 1847 was Lajos 
Kossuth. The young poets, articled lawyers, attor- 
neys and university students who are known in 
Hungarian history as the Youth of March, played an 
important part in the spiritual preparation of the 
reforms and the organization of the March 15, 
1848, revolutionary action of Pest which set the 
course of later events. Their leaders were 
Sandor Petéfi, Hungary’s greatest poet, Mér 
Jékai, the great novelist of later years and Pal 
Vasvari, a young teacher of great learning, leading 
figure of the university youth. Under pressure of 
the demonstration of the people of Pest, the 
feudal Assembly accepted the March demands 
and King Ferdinand V (1835—1848) sanctioned 
them on April 11. These laws ensured the princi- 
pal demands of the bourgeois revolution: the 
emancipation of the serfs, general and propor- 
tionate sharing of taxation and the chief condition 
for the achievement of economic and political 
independence, the establishment of an independ- 
ent Hungarian ministry. The laws upheld the 
system of landlordism and other privileges, which 
stemmed largely from the fact that the movement 
was led mainly by the nobility with medium- 
sized estates. The 1848 laws, however, essen- 
tially abolished the feudal system—although far 
from completely—and opened the way to bourgeois 
development. (See p. 46) 


SOCIAL SECURITY INSURANCE. All wor- 
kers and employees as well as members of produc- 
ers’ cooperatives are entitled to free sickness in- 
surance and to old-age pensions. Beneficiaries of the 
scheme pay only 15 per cent of the cost of medi- 
cines and medical accessories such as spectacles. 
Employees kept out of work by sickness usually 
receive 75 per cent of their pay in sickness allow- 
ance, if necessary for a whole year, and, in case 
of tuberculosis, for two years. In 1959 as many 


, women nat ee age of 55, provid 
ae have been in employment for 14. years. The 


pension amounts to 50 per cent of the average 


monthly earnings of the last year of employment 
with one per cent extra for every year of auplen 
ment: since 1929. (See p. 102) 


SZEKFU, GYULA (1883—1955) was the 


most important Hungarian historian in the first 
half of the 2oth century. His monographic works 
represented a consetvative attitude in the inter- 
pretation of the past of Hungary. His views were 
greatly changed by the sudden advance of 

to power. (His series of articles published during 
the war, in 1943, in Magyar Nemzet, the most 
significant daily of the time, under the title “Off 
the Right Track,” made a deep impression, for 
he openly abandoned his earlier conviction that 
Hungary was destined to find its place in “Chris- 
tian-German” Europe.) “After the Revolution” 


political writings, ‘but on 


jailed by Austrian absol 


people of Pest freed him. The pet 
Workers’ Daily, was the most radic 

of 1848. In 1868, he became the first chait 
of the General Labourers’ Association ( 
Bae that year. (See p- 40) 


Its source is in the te in the Nor 
Carpathian Mountains, and it flows through 
centre of the Great Plain. The section in Hu 
is 362 miles long. It flows into the Dam 
Yugoslavia. (See p. 210) /, ee 


TURKISH CONQUEST. The enti a 
a half of Turkish occupation of Hungary’s central 
region, the Great Plain and a part of ‘Transdanu- 
bia (1526—1686). (See p- 89) 


CORVINA ART BOOKS 


CSONTVARY 


by Ervin Yol 


The visionary and monumental art of 
the Hungarian painter Tivadar Kosztka 
Csontvaty (1853—1I919) represents a 
particularly interesting branch of the 
style-seeking trends at the turn of the 
century. 

48 pages, with 12 coloured reproduc- 
tions. Cardboard. 


92" X 13%". 


DERKOVITS 
by Gdbor O. Pogdny 


Gyula Derkovits (1894—1934) was an 
outstanding figure in Hungarian paint-. 
ing between the two World Wars; he 
was just as much a revolutionary in his 
selection on subject matter and forms 
as in his human attitude. 

64 pages, of which 12 are full-page 
colour reproductions. 

Cardboard. 92” 134”. 


ACTA ACADEMIAE SCIENTIARUM HUNGARICAE 
PERIODICALS OF THE HUNGARIAN 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


ACTA AGRONOMICA 
ACTA ANTIQUA 


ACTA BIOLOGICA 
ACTA BOTANICA 
ACTA CHIMICA 
ACTA CHIRURGICA 


ACTA HISTORIAE ARTIUM ACTA MORPHOLOGICA 
ACTA HISTORICA E 
ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA ACTA JURIDICA 
ACTA LINGUISTICA 
ACTA LITTERARIA 
ACTA MATHEMATICA 
ACTA MEDICA 


ACTA ORIENTALIA 
ACTA PAEDIATRICA 
ACTA PHYSICA 

ACTA PHYSIOLOGICA ™ 
ACTA TECHNICA 
ACTA VETERINARIA 


ACTA ETHNOGRAPHICA ACTA MICROBIOLOGICA ACTA ZOOLOGICA 


ACTA GEOLOGICA 


STUDIA SLAVICA 


These periodicals of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences carry original 
papers by Hungarian and foreign scientists in English, German, French 


and Russian. 


Export and Import of Books and Newspapers: 
Kultura Hungarian Trading Company for Books and Newspapers 
Budapest 62 P.O.B. 149. 


